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CORRIGENDA 

IN THE FIRST VOLUME. 



Page 3, line 20; for •* general/' ^ege " gradaal." 

P. 20, note [e). The rule laid down by Mr. Raynoaard has lately been shown to 
require some limitation.' 

P. 22, note (6). The yoyage of Charlemagne was published in London, not in 
France. 

P. 27, note (c). The Philomena, as has been pointed out to me, is not a metrical 
but a prose romance. 

P. 28, note (fir), line 8 ^ for " have," lege " has." 

P. 30, note (a). The poem of Attlla is now generally referred to the end of the 
ninth or to the tenth century. What I have called in this note a French poem 
on Attila by Gasola, appears to be a translation ^m the Latin into Provencal, 
and probably in prose, as is the Italian, published at Ferrara by Rossi; the 
scarcity of which may have been exaggerated by Galvani, for I have seen two 

copies lately. 
P. 36, line 23 ; /br in a monastery lege in a villagc—Layamon was a secular 
priest, and I believe, in a village now called Over Arley, on the Severn, near 
Rewdley in Worcestershire, but itself in the county of Stafford. The supposi- 
tion therefore in page 36, that he was of the same county as Robert of Glou- 
cester must be abandoned. 
P. 36, line 27 ; for " names," lege ** forms." 

P. 38, line 18. It has been suggested to meihsXsensual might be a better trans- 
lation of st'nnltc/^ than sensible. The meaning is the same, as opposed to 
subjective or intellectual, but perhaps the latter word is less likely to be mis- 
understood. 
P. 40, line 6^ for " this," lege " their." 
P.62, line26;d<;{ehad. 

P. 62, line 26; for " professions," lege ** professors." 
P. 64, line 10 ; for " more," lege ** less." 

P. 68, note (&). The publication of the Anglo-Latin poets has not yet Uken 
place ; I was deceived by a review which anticipated that event, according 
to the modern practice of criticism. 
P. 69, note (6). The Greek learning of Bede is greater than is here intimated. 
P. 73, line 6 ; for " Polecraticon," lege " Polecraticus." 
P. 84, note (c). The catalogue of the library of Bretton was made in the middle 

of the sixteenth century. 
P. 86, note(c), line 27; for ** planch. II." lege " planch. XI." 
P. 89. note (o). The intimation that Leslie had not looked at Bacon is hastily 

and inaccurately made. 
P. 90, line 1 . The tUle of Suisset's book is not the Calculator. It run thus : Sub- 
tilissimi Ricardi Sulselh Anglici Calculationes noviter emendatas atque revis». 

25 
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The manuscript date of the copy in the British Musenm Is 1520; but in the 
catalogue it is entered as of Venice, 1505. 

P. 105, line 15. The derivation of the name Renard, or of the story itself, f^rom 
Reinard of Lorraine is probably erroneous. 

P. 109, line 33. The translation used by Stewart may not have been that by OA^ 
ton, but one published in 1776, which professes tobc original. Imustalsoadd, 
that if he had been attentive to the sense, this translation would not have 
misled him. 

P. 110, note (a), 2d col., line 25; for *' orane," lege ** omnem.*' 

P. 137, note (6), line 4; dele ** were." 

P. 141; dele the note [b), it having been inserted before. 

P. 143, note (a). The learned Br. West of Dublin, who has favoured me witb 
several remarks on my first volume, informs me that Reuchlin, in a dedicA^ 
tion of a commentary on the Seven Penitential Psalms in 1512, mentions a 
work that he had published on the Greek Gramtnar, entitled Micropsdia. 
There seems no reason to suppose that it was earlier than the time at which I 
have inclined to place it. 

P. 145, line 14; for ** on," lege " in." 

P. 145, line 31; after ** philosopher," insert ** as Scotus.was called." 

P. 166, line 31. Dr. West suggests that the Progymnasmata Scenica is the title 
of a single comedy; namely, that which is taken from Haitre Patelin. The 
title might naturally seem plural ; but on looking more attentively at what 
Meiners, vol. U 63., has said, I apprehend that be confirms Dr. West. 

Some extracts from the Sergius, for which lam indebted to the same oblig- 
ing correspondent, lead me to conclude that the satire is more general than 
even the account given by Meiners had implied, and that priests or monks 
come in only for a share in it. 

P. 179, note (c), line 10; for '' things,*' lege '< kings." 

P. 184, note (a), last line; for ** of," lege " for." 

P. 184, line 30; insert •* not." 

P. 187, line 29; dele "or Mirror of Owls;" and for ** Howlenglass," lege 
** Howleglass." It had escaped my recollection that Eulenspiegel, or Howie - 
glass, as our translator calls him, is the proper name of the hero of this comic 
tale, which is hardly either moral or satirical. The book itself had not at that 
time fallen in my way. 

P. 197, line 30; for " sou," lege" sol," 

P. 209, line 38. M. Brunet, as I am informed, for I have not seen what he has 
written, thinks that I have expressed myself too strongly as to his assertion ; 
since he has only said that the coUectioq, Paesi Nuovamente Ritrovati, etc., 
printed at Milan in 1519, appears to himanew edition of that entitled Mondo 
Nueyo, printed at Yicenza in 15Q7, wherein the account of the voyage of Ca~ 
damosto appeared for the first time. As I have never seen the latter work, I 
did not know what the title fails to tell, that it contains the voyage of Cada* 
mosto ; nor is this intimated so clearly by M. Brunet, in his Manuel du LIbraire, 
arts. Prima and Vespucci, as to lead me to such an inference. In bis Supple- 
ment an Manuel, which I probably had neglected to consult on this occasion, 
we find a much more copious statement concerning these editions, with ttie 
ensuing observation : — Ce que nous disons ici sur ce recueil et sur les diff6ren- 
tes Editions qui en.ont M faites, doit servir k rectifier et k completer les arti- 
cles places dans le Manuel aux mots Cadamosto, Prima navigatione, et Ves- 
pucci. It appears on the whole, that my error consist^ in saying, that M. Brunet 
has asserted, when he has only delivered an opinion without hesitation, and 
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that he thinks no edition of Gadamosto'g Toyage exists earlier than 1519, whili 
he meant only that none existed separately from the larger collection, entitled 
Hondo Noeyo, which contains it. 

P. 217, line 18. Tyndale, the translator of the Bible, ought probably to haye 
been mentioned among these Greek scholars. 

P. 229, line 3; A>r <* Weisse Ronig," lege '* Weiss Konig." 

P. 233, note (c), line 1; for ** Zertreate," lege " Zerstrente.*' 

P. 237, note (ft), line A; for** 1519," lege '* 1521." 

P. 242, line 3; for *♦ than," lege ** that." 

P. 267, line 39. An edition of Cicero's Philippics, printed by Pinson in 1521, 
and not hitherto known, was purchased for the British Museum in 1838. 

P. 272, note (a). I haye since seen in the British Museum, Progymnasmata 
Graic» Grammatices autore Davide Tavelego medico, Antwerp, 1547, dedi- 
cated to Edward VI. The privilege is dated atBruxelles, Nor. 13. 1546; the 
dedication at Oxford, Kalend. Jul., 1546. The author says that it had been 
written eight years, as well as a Latin grammar which had already been 
printed ; Grsca vero rudimenta nondum prodiere in publicum. It does not 
appear by this dedication that Tavelegus, who must be the Tolley or Tolleius 
of Pits and Wood, had been preceptor to the young Prince. It is remarkable 
that in the presentation copy, which is that in the British Museum, Edward is 
called the Sixth, while his father was still living. Kt/pu 0^»0>ov tcv Ej^otfAptTo? 
ff»TOT ^ftt'ro>oTo? Tov Betffixtmt. This is in an illuminated page containing the 
Prince's feather with the (bllowing lines subscribed : — 

''* PriDcipis Edwardl sunt hsc insignia sexti, 
Cujus honos nomenque precor persistat in svum.'' 

P. 27Jj, line 26 ; dele ** careless." • 

P. 283, line 10; for ** have," lege ** has. 

P. 291, line 4; for ** Catelonia," lege ** Valencia." 

P. 312, num. 27. I am indebted to Dr. West not only for correcting an inadvert- 
ence of which I have been guilty in this page as to the work of Guevara, which 
is In three books, not in two ; some also of the letter^ ascribed to Marcus Aure- 
lias occurring in the two latter, though not quite so largely as in the first ; but 
for a more distinct history of the work itself than seems to have been generally 
known, and which certainly differs from the statement in the Biographie Uni- 
verselle. I shall take the liberty of inserting a part of his letter to me on the 
subject. ** The fact is," says Dr. W.^ ** that Guevara, about the year 1518, 
commenced a life and letters of M. Aurelius, which purported to be a transla- 
tion of a Greek work he found at Florence. Having some time afterwards 
lent this in MS. to the Emperor, it was surreptitiously copied, and printed, as 
he informs us himself, first in Seville, and afterwards in Portugal. This was 
the famous Libro Aoreo, or Golden Book, which, for more than a century 
afterwards, was so very popular, and which was so often translated. Guevara 
himself subsequently published it (1529) with considerable additions, under 
the title mentioned by you ; but still, as I have already said, forming but one 
treatise. An Italian translation of this was published at Venice in 1606 ; and 
there is aiso a Latin translation, but it was never so popular, nor so often 
reprinted as the Golden Book, its original form. I have a copy of this latter 
in the original Spanish, printed at Antwerp in 1529, and have seen another, 
printed at Toledo, in 1554 ; so that even after the author published it in an 
enlarged and altered, form, it was apparently preferred. The English transla- 
Mon of {\^e * Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius, Emperour and eloquent Ora.^ 
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tour/ was made from the French in 1532, by Lord Berners, the translator of 
Froissart. I cannot discover from what French translation the English was 
made, the earliest mentioned by Brunet being 1535. It must however have 
been. very accurate, as the English, though taken from the Spanish only at 
second hand, through the French, follows it so elosely, as to have the appear- 
ance of a literal translation made directly from it. Antonio, Watts, and 
Lowndes, all seem to have been unaware of the literary history of the two 
works." 

To these we may add the Biogrt^hie Universelle and Brunet. Dr. West's 
clear statement is confirmed, if it can be said to require confirmation, by the 
first words of the larger work, which I transcribe from an edition without 
title-page, but appearing, by a MS. note, to have been printed at Seville, 
in 1540. 

*' Gomienca el primiero librodel famosissimo emperador Marco Aurelio eon 
el relox de prineipes nuevamente anadido compuesto par el muy reverendo 
y magnifico Senor Don Antonio de Guevara obispo de GuadiiL," etc. 

The second part begins thus : — *' Gomien^a el segundo libro llamado Relox 
de prineipes, en el quel va encorporado otro muy famoso libro llamado Marco 
Aurelio. 

P. 348^ lines 16, and 20, and idem, note (p) ; for ** Foister," lege ** Doister." 

P. 349, note {b) ; ad finem, dele ** and in England." 

P. 354, line 33. The Sylvius here mentioned was, as I have been informed, 
James Du Bois, the physician, brother of Francis. 

P. 358, note (c), 2d. col., line 16; place a comma after tamen, which will 
make the sense clear, if we insert et, 

P. 365, line 31 ; for** 1555," lege *' 1553." 
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CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OF ANCIENT LITERATURE IN EUROPE, 

FROM 1550 TO 1600. 



Sect. I. 

Progress of classical learning — Principal critical scholars — Editions of ancient 
authors — Lexicons and Grammars — Best writers of Latin — Mmretas — 
Manutius — Decline of taste — Scaliger — Gasanbon -— Classtcal learning 
in England under Elizabeth. 

1 . In the first part of the sixteenth century we have seen that 
the foundations of a solid structure of classical learning had 
been laid in many parts of Europe •, the superiority of Italy had 
generally become far less conspicuous, or might perhaps be 
wholly denied ^ in all the German empire, in France, and partly 
in England, the study of ancient literature had been almost uni- 
formly progressive.. But it was the subsequent period of fifty 
years, which we now approach, that more eminently deserved 
the title of an age of scholars, and filled our public libraries with 
immense fruits of literary labour. In all matters of criticism and 
philology, what was written before the year 1560 is little in 
comparison with what the next age produced. 

2. It may be. useful in this, place to lay before the reader at 
one view the dates of the first editions of Greek and Latin au- 
II. 1 
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thors, omitting some of inconsiderable reputation or length. In 
this list I follow the authority of Dr. Dibdin^ to which no ex- 
ception will probably be taken : — 

^LiAw 1545 Rome. 

JEsGHYLus 1518 yenice, Mdus . 

jEsop 1480? Milan. 

Ammianus 1474. .... Rome, 

Ahac^eoH;. 1554 Paris. 

AwTOHiNus 1558 Zurich. 

APOX.LONI0S Rhodius 1496 Florence, 

Appianus 1551 Paris, 

Apuleius ^^9 Rome, 

Amstophakes 1498 Venice, 

Aristoteles 1 495-8 . • • . renice, 

Arrian 1536 Venice, 

Athewjeus 1514 Venice. 

AuLus Gellius 1^69 Rome. 

AusoNius 1472 Venice, 

BoETHius Absqueapno. qirc. 1470, 

Cesar 1^69,. Rome. 

Gallimaghus. Absque an no. Florence, 

Catullus 1^72 Venice, 

GicERONis Opera l'*98 Milan. 

Cicero de Officiis 1465 MenXz, 

Epistol* Famil 1467 V 

Epistol* ad Attic 1469 ) ^^^'- 

de Oratore 1465 Mentz andSubiaco. 

Rbetorica 1490 Venice. 

Orationei 1471 Rome. 



14^9 \ 

Opera Philosoph j^yj '/....) ^^'^• 

CiAUBiAH Absqucanno. Brescia. 

Dekos^vxhes 1504 Venice. 

DiODo&us, V. lib 159ft Basle. 

- XV. lib 1559 Paris, 

DiOGBSXS I^AZETIUS. 1589 BOJU. 

Dio Cassics 1548 Paris. 

Diorrsius Haligaev 1546 Paris. 

Epictetus 1528 Venice. 

Euripides 1513 Venice. 

Euclid 1533 BasU. 

Florus 1470 Pans. 
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Hbkodiaw 1513 f^enice. 

He&odotus 1502 F'enice, 

Hesiod. Op. et Dies 1493 Milan, 

Op. omnia 1495 Venice, 

Homer 1488 Florence. 

HoEATius Absqueanno. 

IsocRATES 1493 Milan. 

JosEPHus 1544 Basle. 

JusTiH. 1470 Fcnice. 

JuYENAL Absqueanno. Rome. 

Livius 1469 Rome. 

LoifGiifus 1684 Basle. 

LucAH 1469 Rome. 

liUciAH 1496 Florence. 

LuGRSTirs 1473 Brescia. 

Lysus 1513 Fenice. 

Maceobiits. 1472 renice. 

Mawiuus Ante 1474. . Nuremburg. 

Oppiaw 1515 Florence. 

Orpheus 1500 Florence. 

CHiD 1471 Bologna. 

Pausavias 1516 Fenice. 

Petronius 1476 ? 

Phadrus 1596 Troyes. 

Photius 1601 Augsburg. 

PiWDAR 1513 Venice. 

PiATo 1513 Fenice. 

Plautus 1472 Fenice. 

Pliioi Nat. Hist 1469 Fenice. 

Plihh Epist 1471. 

Plutarch, Op. Moral 1509 Fenice. 

VitflB 1517 Fenice. 

PoLTBius 1530 Haguenow. 

QuiifTiLiAN 1470 Rome. 

QuiNTUs GuRTius Absquc anno. Rome. 

Sallust l470 Paris. 

Sehbga 1475 Naples. 

Senece Tragedix 1484 Ferrara, 

SiLius Italicus 1471 Rome. 

Sophocles 1512 Fenice. 

Statius 1472? 

Strabo 1516 Fenice. 

Suetonius 1470 Rome. 
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Tacitus 1468 ? Venice, 

Terence Ante 1470?. Strasburg, 

Theocritus 1493 Milan, 

Thuctdides 1602 Venice, 

Valerius Flaccus 1 474 Rome. 

Valerius Maximus Ante 1470?. Strasburg. 

Velleius Patergulus 1520 Basle. 

Virgil 1469 ...••• Rome, 

Xenophon ...,,. 1516 Florence. 

3. It will be perceived that even in the middle of this century, 
some far from uncommon writers had not yet been given to the 
press. But most of the rest had gone through several editions, 
which it would be tedious to enumerate \ and the means of ac- 
quiring an extensive, though not in all respects very exact, eru- 
dition might perhaps be nearly as copious as at present. Tn 
consequence, probably, among other reasons, of these aug- 
mented stores of classical literature, its character underwent a 
change. It became less polished and elegant, but more laborious 
and profound. The German or Cisalpine type, if I may use the 
word, prevailed over the Italian, the school of Budaeus over that 
of Bembo •, nor was Italy herself exempt from its ascendancy. 
This advance of erudition at the expense of taste was perhaps 
already perceptible in 1550, for we cannot accommodate our ar- 
bitrary divisions to the real changes of things ; yet it was not hi- 
therto so evident in Italy, as it became in the latter part of the 
century. The writers of this age, between 1550 and 1600, dis- 
tinguish themselves from their predecessors not only by a dis- 
regard for the graces of language, but by a more prodigal accu- 
mulation of quotations, and more elaborate efforts to discriminate 
and to prove their positions. Aware of the censors whom they 
may encounter in an increasing body of scholars, they seek to 
secure themselves in the event of controversy, or to sustain their 
own differences from those who have gone already over the 
same ground. Thus books of critical as well as antiquarian 
learning of ten contain little of original disquisition, which is not 
interrupted at every sentence by quotation, and in some instan- 
ces are hardly more than the adversaria, or common-place 
books, in which the learned were accustomed to register ttieir 
daily observations in study. A late German historian remarks 
the contrast between the Commentary of Paulus Cortesius on 
the scholastic philosophy, published in 1503, and the Mytho- 
4ogia of Natalls Comes, in 1551. The first, in spite of its subject, 
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is classical in style, full of animation and good sense ; the second 
is a tedious mass of quotations, the materials of a book rather 
than a book, without a notion of representing any thing in its 
spirit and general result (a). This is, in great measure, a charac- 
teristic of the age, and grew worse towards the end of the cen- 
tury. Such a book as the Annals vBaronius, the same writer 
says, so shapeless, so destitute of every trace of eloquence, could 
not bave appeared in the age of Leo. But it may be added, that, 
with all the defects of Baronius, no one, in the age of Leo, could 
have put the reader in the possession of so much knowledge. 

4. We may reckon among the chief causes of this diminution 
of elegance in style, the increased culture of the Greek language ^ 
not certainly that the great writers in Greek are inferior models 
to those in Latin, but because the practice of composition was 
conGned to the latter. Nor was the Greek really understood, in 
its proper structure and syntax, till a much later period. It was 
however a sufficiently laborious task, with the defective aids then 
in existence, to learn even the single words of that most copious 
tongue; and in this some were eminently successful. Greek was 
not very much studied in Italy, we may perhaps say, on the 
contrary, that no one native of that country, after the middle of 
the century, except Angelus Caninius and ^milius Portus, both 
of whom lived wholly on this side of the Alps, acquired any re- 
markable reputation in it ; for Petrus Victorius had been distin- 
guished in the earlier period. It is to France and Germany that 
we should look for those who made Grecian literature the do- 
main of scholars. It is impossible to mention every name, but 
we must select the more eminent ', not however distinguishing 
the labourers in the two vineyards of ancient learning, since 
they frequently lent their service sllternately to each. 

5. The university of Paris, thapks to the encouragement 
given by Francis I, stood in the first rank for philological learn- 
ing ; and as no other in France could pretend to vie with her, 
she attracted students from every part. Toussain, Danes, and 
Dorat were conspicuous professors of Greek. The last was also 
one of the celebrated pleiad of French poets, but far more dis- 
tinguished in the dead tongues than in his own. But her chief 
boast was Turnebus, so called by the gods, but by men Tourne- 
bceuf, and, as some have said, of a Scots family, who must have 
been denominated TurnbuU (b). Turuebus was one of those in- 

(a) Ranke, Die Ptipste de» leten nnd Turnebus is made both short and long by 
men Jahrhanderts, i, 484. the Latin poets of the age, but more com— 

(*) Piogr. Univ. —The penultimate of monly the latter, which seemi contrary to 
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dostrious i^holars wbo did not scorn the useful labour of trans- 
lating Greek authors into Latin, and is among the best of that 
class. But his reputation is chiefly founded on the Adversaria , 
the first part of which appeared in 1564, the second in t665, the 
third, posthumously, in 1680. It is wholly miscellaneous, divided 
into chapters, merely as r^ing-places to the reader ; for the 
contents of each are mostly a collection of unconnected notes. 
Such books, truly adversaria or commop-pla^ces, were not un- 
usual ; but qan of course only be^read in a desultory manner, or 
consulted upon occasion. The Adversaria of Tumebus contain 
several thousand explanations of Latin passages. They are emi- 
nent for conciseness, few remarks exceeding half a page, and the 
greater part being much shorter^ He passes without notice 
from one subject to another the most remote, and has been so 
much too rapid for his editor, that the titles of each chapter, 
multifarious as they are, afford frequently but imperfect notions 
of its contents. The phrases explained are generally difficult ; so 
that this miscellany gives a high notion of the erudition of Tur- 
nebus, and it has furnished atnindant materials to later commen- 
tators. The best critics of that and the succeeding age, Gesner, 
Scaliger, Lipsius, Barthius, are loud in his praises^ nor has he 
been blamed, except for his excess of brevity and rather too great 
proneness to amend the text of authors, wherein he is not re- 
markably successful (a). Montaigne has taken notice of another 
merit in Tumebus, that with more learning than any who had 
gone before for a thousand years, he was wholly exempt from 
the pedantry characteristic of scholars, and could converse upon 
topics remote from his own profession, as if he had lived con- 
tinually in the world. 

6. A work very similar in its nature to the Adversaria of 
Turnebus was the Variae Lectiones of Petrus Victorius (Vettori), 
professor of Greek and Latin rhetoric at Florence during the 
greater part of a long life, which ended in 1585. Thuanus has 
said, with some hyperbole, that Victorius saw the revival and al- 



wbat we should think right. Even Greek any of the former in the Adversaria ; the 
will not help us, for we find him called both book, if I am not mistaken, relates wholly 
TovpvtCoc and Tot/fvxCoc. Maittaire, Yits to Latin criticism. Muretus calls Turne- 
Stephanor. vol. iii. bus, ''Homo immensa qaadam doctrins- 
(a) Blount, Baillet. The latter begins his copia instrnctas, sed interdum nimis pro- 
collection of these testimonies by saying pere, et nimis cupide amplexari solilus est 
that Tumebus has had as many admirers as ea qnae in mentem venerant. " Variae Lec- 
readers, and is almost the only critic whom tiones, 1. x. c. 18. Muretus, as usual with 
envy has not presumed to attack. Baillet, critics, vinetacce^it sua; the same Charlie 
however, speaks of his correction of Greek might he brought against himself, 
and Latin passages. I have not observed 
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most the extinction of learning in Italy (a). No one perhaps de- 
served more praise in the restoration of the text of Cicero ] no 
one, according to Huet, translated better from Greek ; no one 
was more accurate in obs^ving the readings of manuscripts, or 
more cautious in his own corrections. But his Variae Lectiones, 
in 38 books, of which the flrst edition appeared in 1583, though 
generally extolled, has not escaped the severity of Scaliger, who 
says that, there is less of valuable matter in the whole work than 
in one book of the Adversaria of Turnebus (If). Scaliger hoWever 
had previously spoken in high terms of Victorius : there had 
been afterwards, as he admits, some iU-will between them ; and 
the tongue or pen of this great scholar are never guided by can- 
dour towards an opponent. I am not acquainted with the Yariffi 
Lectiones of Victorius except through my authorities. 

7. The same title was given to a similar miscelhny by Marc 
Antony Muretus, a native of Limoges. The first part of this, 
containing eight books, was published in 1559, seveh more 
books in 1586, the last four in 1600. This great classical scholar 
of the sixteenth century found in the eighteenth one well worthy 
to be his editor, Ruhnkenius of Leyden, who has called the Va- 
riae Lectiones of Muretus "a work worthy ofPhidias-," ail ex- 
pression rather amusingly characteristic of the value which ver- 
bal critics set upon their labours. This book of Muretus contains 
only miscellaneous illustrations of passages which might seem 
obscure, in the manner of those we have already mentioned. 
Sometimes he mingles conjectural criticisms ; and in many 
chapters only points out parallel passages, or relates incidenl- 
aily some classical story. His emendations are frequently good 
and certain, though at other times we may justly think him too 
bold (c). Muretus is read with far more pleasure than Turne- 
bus; his illustrations relate more to the attractive parts of Latin 
criticism, and may be compared to the miscellaneous remarks of 
Jortin (^0- But in depth of erudition he is probably much below 

(a) Petros Victorias longiBva cUte id retus, however, settles it in the Gurrent 

coDsecutus est, ut literas in Italia renas- style; valgus qaid probet, quid non probet, 

eentes et psne extinctas videril. Tbuanos nunquam laboravi. 

ad ann. 1585. apud Bloaut. (d) The following titles of ehapters, from 

(6) Soaligerana Secunda . the eigh th book of the Varia Lectiones, will 

(c) The following win serve as an in- show the agreeable diversity of Muretus s 

sUnce. In the speeek of Galgacas (Tacili itiostrations : — 

vita Agricols ) instead of " libertatem non i. Comparison of poets to bees, by Pin- 
in preseutia laturi, " which indeed is umn- dar, Horace, Lucretius. Line of Botace — 

telligible enough, he would read, *' in liber- Necte meo I^mia; coronam ; 

tatem, non in populi Komanl servitiom illustrated by Euripides. 

nati. " Such a conjecture would not be en- 2. A passage in Aristotle's Rhetoric, lib. 

dured in the present state of criticism. Mu- ii. explained differently from P. Victorius. 
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the Parisian professor. Miifetus seems to take pleasure in cen- 
suring Yictoriils. 

8. TumebUs, Victorius, Muretus, with two who have been 
mentioned in the Grst volume, Coelius Rhodiginus, and Alexander 
ab Alexandro, may be reckoned the chief contributors to this 
general work of literary criticism in the sixteenth century. But 
there were many more, and some of considerable merit, whom 
we must pass over. At the beginning of the next century, Gruter 
collected the labours of preceding critics in six very thick and 
closely printed volumes, to which Parseus, in 1623, added a 
seventh, entitled " Lampas, sive Fax Liberalium Artium," but 
more commonly called Thesaurus Criticus. A small portion of 
these belong to the fifteenth century, but none extend beyond 
the following. Most of the numerous treatises in this ample col- 
lection belong to the class of Adversaria, or ^niscellaneous re- 
marks. Though not so studtously concise As tho^e of Tumebus, 
each of these is generally contained in a page or two, and their 
multitude is consequently immense. Those who now by glancing 
at a note obtain the result of the patient diligence of these men, 
should feel some respect for their names, and some admiration 
for their acuteness and strength of memory. They had to col- 
late the whole of antiquity, they plunged into depths which the 
indolence of modem philology, screening itself under the garb of 
fastidiousness, affects to deem unworthy to be explored, and 
thought themselves bound to become lawyers, physicians, histo- 



3. Comparison of a passage in the Ptiie- book of Aristotle's Rhetoric, not rightly 
drus of Plato, with Cicero's translation. explained by Viotorius. 

4. Passage in the Apologia Socratis, cor- 15. The word asinus, in CataUus (Gann, 
rected and explained. 05. ) does not signify an ass, but 'a miU- 

5. Line in Virgil, shown to be imitated stone. 

from Homer. ta. Lines of Euripides, ill translated by 

6. Slips of memory in P. Victorius no- Cicero. 

ticed. 17. Passage in Cicero's Epistles misun- 

7. Passage in Aristotle's Rhetoric ex- derstood by Politian and Victorius. 
plained from his Metaphysics. 18- Passage in the Phsdrus explained. 

8. Another passage in the same book ex- 19. DiCTerence between accusation and 
plained. * invective, illustrated from Demosthenes 

9. Passage in Cicero pro Babirio, cor- and Cicero. 

reeled. 30. Imitation of ^schiaes by Cicero. 

10. Imitation of ^schines in two passa- Two passages of Livy amended. 

ges of Cicero's 3d Gatilinarian oration. 2i, Mulieres erudites plerumque libidi- 

11. Imitation of ^schines and Demo- n'osas esse^ from Juvenal aiul Euripides, 
sthenes in two passages of Cicero's Decla- 23. Nobleness of character displayed by 
maiion j^ainst Sallust. [Not genuine.] IpMcrates. 

13. IdflcetuB is the right wotd, not infa- 23. That Hercules was a physician, who 

cetus. iHired Alcestis when given over. 

13. Passage in Slh book of Aristotle's 24. Cruelty of king Dejotarus, related 
Ethics corrected. from Plutarch. 

14. The WQjrd"<ri*4««'J'«'S*i, in the 2d 25. Humane law of the Persians. 
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/lans, artists, agriculturists, to elucidate the difficuKies which 
ancient writers present. It may be doubted also, whether our 
more recent editions of the classics have preserved all the impor- 
tant materials«which the indefatigable exertions of the men of the 
sixteenth century accumulated. In the present state of philology, 
there is incomparably more knowledge of grammatical niceties, 
at least in the Greek language, than they possessed, and more 
critical acuteness perhaps in correction, though in this they were 
not always deficient •, but for the exegetical part of criticism — the 
inter{H*etation and illustration of passages, not corrupt, but ob- 
scure — we may not be wrong in suspecting that more has been^ 
lost than added m the eighteenth and present centuries to the 
swoons in usy as the French affect to call them, whom we find 
m the bulky and forgotten volumes of Gruter. 

9. Another and more numerous class of those who devoted 
themselves to the same labour, were the editors of Greek and 
Roman authors. And here again it is impossible to do more than 
mention a few, who seem , in the judgment of the best scholars, to 
stand above their contemporaries. The early translations of 
Greek, made in the fifteenth century, and generally very defective 
through the slight knowledge of the language that even the best 
scholars then possessed, were replaced by others more exact ; the 
versions of Xenophon by Leunclavius, of Plutarch by Xylander, 
of Demosthenes by Wolf, of Euripides and Aristides by Canter, 
are greatly esteemed. Of the first, Huet says, that he omits or 
perverts nothing, his Latin often answering to the Greek, word 
for word, and preserving the construction and arrangement, so 
that we find the original author complete, yet with a purity of 
idiom, and a free and natural air not often met with (a). Ste-* 
phens however, according to Scaliger, did not highly esteem the 
learning of Leunclavius {h). France, Germany, and the Low 
Countries, besides Basle and Geneva, were the prolific parents of 
new editions, in many cases very copiously illustrated by erudite 
commentaries. ^ 

10. The Tacitus of Lipsiusishisbestwork, in the opinion of 
Scallger and in his own. So great a master was he of this favou- 
rite author, that he offered to repeat any passage with a dagger 
at his breast, to be used against him on a failure of memory (r). 
Lipsius, after residing several years at Leyden in the profession 
of the reformed religion, went to Louvain, and discredited 
himself by writing in favour of the legendary miracles of that 

(a) Baillet. Blount, r^ieeron, vol. 26. («) Niceron, xxiv, 119. 

(6) Scaligerana Secunda. 
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couotry, losing sight of all his critical sagacity. The Protestants 
treated his desertion and these later writings with a contempt 
which has perhaps sometimes been extended to his productions 
of a superior diaracter. The article on Lipsius, in Bayle, betrays 
some (k this spirit -, and it appears in other Protestants, especially 
Dutch, critics. Hence they undervalue his Greek learning, as if 
he had not been able to read the language, and impute plagiarism , 
when there seems to be little ground for the charge. Casaubon 
admits that Lipsius has translated Polybius better than his pre- 
decessors, though be does not rate his Greek knowledge very 
high (^). 

1 1 . Acidalius, whose premature death robbed philological lite- 
rature of one from whom much had been expected (b), Paulus 
Manutius, and Petrus Victorius, are to be named with honour 
for the criticism of Latin authors, and the Lucretius of Giffen or 
Giphanius, published at Antwerp, 1566, is still esteemed (c). 
But we may select the Horace of Lambinus as a conspicuous 
testimony to the classical learning of this age. It appeared in 
1561 . In this he claims to have amended the text, by the help of 
ten manuscripts, most of them found by him in Italy, whither he 
had gone in the suite of Cardinal Tournon. He had previously 
made large collections for the illustration of Horace, from the 
Greek philosophers and poets, from Athenaeus, Stobaeus, and 
Pausanias, and other sources with which the earlier interpreters 
had been less familiar. Those commentators, however, among 
whom Hermannus Figulus, Radius Ascensius, and Antonius 
Mancinillus, as well as some who had confined themselves to the 
ArsPoetica, Grisolius, Achilles Statins (in his real name Estago, 
one of the few good scholars of Portugal), and Luisinius, are the 
n)Ost considerable, had not left unreaped a very abundant harvest 
of mer^ explanation. But Lambinus contributed much to a more 
elegant criticism, by pointing out parallel passages, and by 
displaying the true spirit and feeling of his author. The text 
acquired a new aspect, we may almost say, in the hands of Lam- 
binus, at least when we compare it with the edition of Landino 
in 1482; but some of the gross errors in this had been corrected 
by intermediate editors. It may be observed, that he had far 
less assistance from prior commentators in the Satires and 

(a) Casaub. Epist, xii. A long and elabo- and other Latin authors, are much esteem- 
rate critique on Lipsius will be found in ed. He is a bold corrector of the text. The 
Bailtet, vol. ii. (4to edit.), art 437. See also Biographie Universelle has a belter article 
Blount, Bayle, and Niceron. than that in the 34lh volume of Niceron. 

(6) The notes of Acidalius (who died at (c) Biogr. Univ. 
the age of 28, in 1395,) on Tacitus, Plautus, 
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Epistles than in the Odes. Lambinus, who became professor of 
Qreek at Paris in 156 1, is known also by his editions of Demos- 
ttienes, of Lucretius, and of Cicero (a). That of Piautus is in 
less esteem. He has been reproached with a prolixity and te- 
diousness, which has naturalised the verb lambiner in the 
French language. But this imputation is not, in my opinion, 
applicable to bis commentary upon Horace, which I should 
rather characterise as concise. It is always pertinent and full of 
matter. Another charge against Lambinus is for rashness in con- 
jectural {b) emendation, no unusual failing of ingenious and spi- 
rited editors. 

12. Cruquius (de Crusques) of Ypres, having the advantage 
of several new manuscripts of Horace, which he discovered in a 
convent at Ghent, published an edition with many notes of his 
own, besides an abundant commentary, collected from the 
glosses he found in his manuscripts, usually styled the Scho- 
liast of Cruquius. The Odes appeared at Bruges, 1565; Uie 
Epodes at Antwerp, 1569*, the Satires in 1575 : the whole 
tc^ether was first published in 1578. But the Scholiast is found 
in no edition of Cruquius's Horace before 1595 (s). Cruquius 
appears to me inferior as a critic to Lambinus -, and borrowing 
much from him as well as Turnebus, seldom names him except 
for censure. An edition of Horace at Basle, in 1580, sometimes 
called that of the forty commentators, including a very few 
before the extinction of letters, is interesting iu philological 
history, by the light it throws on the state of criticism in the 
earlier part of the century, for it is remarkable that Lambi- 
nus is not included in the number, and it will, I think, confirm 
what has been said above in favour of those older critics. 

13. Henry Stephens, thus better known among us than by his 
real simame Etienne, the most illustrious (if indeed he surpassed 

(a) This edition by Lambinus is said to this period is reckoned to comprehend most 

mark the beginning otone of the seven ages editions of that and the succeeding century ; 

in wbich those of the great Roman orator for the seventh and last age dates, it seems^ 

have been arranged. The first comprehends only from the edition of Ernesti, in 1774. 

the early editions of separate worits. The Biogr. Univ., art. Cicero. See Blount, for 

second begins with the earliest entire edi- discrepant opinions expressed by the critics 

tion, thai of Milan, in 1498. The third is about the general merits of Lambinus. 

dated from the first edition which contains (b) Henry Stephens says, that no one had 

copious notes, that of Venice, by Peirus been so audacious in altering the text by 

Victorius, in 1534. The fourth, from the conjecture as Lambinus. In Manulio nou 

more extensive annotations given not long tantam quantam in Lambino audaciam, sed 

afterwards by Paulus Manutius. The fifth, valde tamen periculosam et citam. Mail- 

as has just been said, from ibis edition by taire, vits Stephanorum, p. 40i. It will be 

Lambinus, in 1566, which has been thought seen that Scaliger finds exactly ibe 6amt> 

loo rash in correction of the text. A sixth fault with Stephens himself, 

epoch was made hy Gruter, in 1618; and 'r) Hiogr. Univ. 
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his father) of a* family of great printers, began his labours 
at Paris in 1554, with the princeps editio of Anacreon (/?). 
He had been educated in that city under Danes, Toussain and 
Turnebus (b) ^ and, though equally learned in both languages, 
devoted himself to Greek, as being more neglected than Latin (r). 
The press of Stephens might be called the central point of illu- 
mination to Europe. In the year 1557 alone, he published, as 
Maittaire observes, more editions of ancient authors than would 
have been sufficient to make the reputation of another author. 
His publications, as enumerated by Niceron (I have not counted 
them in Maittaire) amount to 103, of which by far the greater 
part are classical editions, more valuable than his original 
works. Baillet says of Henry Stephens, that he was second only 
to Budseus in Greek learning, though he seems to put Turnebus 
and Camerarius nearly on the same level. But perhaps the 
majority of scholars would think him superior on the whole 
to all the three 5 and certainly Turnebus, whose Adversaria 
are confined to Latin interpretation, whatever renown he might 
deserve by his oral lectures, has left nothing that could warrant 
our assigning him an equal place. Scaliger, however, accuses 
Henry Stephens of spoiling all the authors he edited by wrong 
alterations of the text [d). This charge is by no means unfre- 
quently brought against the critics of this age. 

14. The year 1572 is an epoch in Greek literature, by the 
publication of Stephens's Thesaurus. A lexicon had been pub- 

(a) An excellent life of Henry Stephens, the character of his author, so great his 
as well as others of the rest of his family, perspicuity and elegance. ' 
was written by Maittaire, but which does (d) Omnes quotquot edidit, editve libros,. 
not supersede those fornierly published by etiam meos, suo arbitrio jam corrupit et 
Almeloveen. These together are among the deinceps corrumpet. Scalig. Prima, p. 96. 
best illustratiouB of the philological history Against this sharp, and perhaps rash, judg- 
of the 16th century that we possess. They ment, we may set that of Maittaire, a corn- 
have been abridged, with some new matter, potent scholar, though not like Scaliger, 
by Mr. Greswell, in his Early History of the and without his arrogance and scorn of the 
Parisian Greek Press. Almeloveen, Vite world. Henrici editiones ideo miror, quod. 
Stephanorum, p. 60. Maittaire, p. 200. eas, quam posset accuratissime aut ipse aut 

(6) Almeloveien, p. 70. His father made per alios, quos complures noverat, viros 

bim learn Greek before he had acquired erudites, ad omnium tum manuscriptorum 

Latin. Maittaire, p. 198. tum impressorum codicum fidem, non- sine 

(c) The life of Stephens in the 36th vo> maximo delectu et suo (quo maxime in 
lume of Niceron is long and useful. That in Graecis presertim pollebat) aliorumque ju- 
the Biographie Universelle is not bad, but dicio elaboravit. VitJB Stephanorum, t. ii. 
enumerates few editions published by this p. 384. No man perhaps ever published so 
most laborious scholar, and thus reduces many editions as Stephens ; nor was any 
the number of his works to twenty-six. other printer of so much use to letters; for 
Huet says (whom I quote from Blount), he knew much more than the Aldi or the 
that Stephens may be called ' ' The I'ransia- Juntas. Yet he had planned many^more pub- 
tor par excellence ; '* such is his diligence licatlons, as Maittaire has collected from 
and accuracy, so happy his skill in giving what he has dropped invarious places, p. 468. 
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lished at Basle in 1562, by Robert Constat] tin, who, though he 
mad6 use of that famous press, lived at Caen, of which he 
was a native. Scaliger speaks in a disparaging tone both of 
Constantin and his lexicon. But its general reputation has been 
much higher. A modern critic observes, that '* a very great 
proportion of the explanations and authorities in Stephens's 
Thesaurus are borrowed from it («)." We must presume that 
this applies to the first edition, for the second, enlarged by 
iEmilius Portus, which is more common, did not appear till 
1591 {b). ^' The principal defects of Constantin," it is added, 
^^are first the confused and ill-digested arrangement of the 
interpretation of words, and secondly, the absence of all distinc- 
tion between primitives and derivatives." It appears by a Greek 
letter of Constantin, prefixed to the first edition, that he had 
been assisted in his labours by Gesner, Henry Stephens, Tur- 
nebus, Camerarius, and other learned contemporaries. He 
gives his authorities, if not so much as we should desire, very 
far more than the editors of the former Basle lexicon. This 
lexicon, as was mentioned in the first volume, is extremely 
defective and full of errors, though a letter of Grynsus, pre- 
fixed to the edition of 1539, is nothing but a strain of unqua- 
lified eulogy, little warranted by the suffrage of later scholars. 
I found, however, on a loose calculation, the number of words 
in this edition to be not much less than 50,000 {c). 

(a) Quarterly Review, vol. xxvii. nentibus, quae jejuns, et, si ita loqui licet, 

C^) The first edition of this Lexicon niiicilento antea erant expositiones, adeo 

sometimes bears the name of Grespin, the pingoes et crassn reddits sunt, ut in illis 

printer at Basle^ and both Baillet and Bayle passim nihil aliud quam Bosoticam suem 

have fallen into the mistake of believing agnoscamus.I9ampaucaexBud«o,alii8qae 

that there were two different works. See idoneis autoribus, et ea quidem parum 

Niceron, vol. xxvii. fideliter descripta, utpote parum intellecta, 

(c) Henry Stephens in an epistle, De sue muita contra exLapo Florentine, Leonardo 

Typographic statu ad qnosdam amicos, Aretino, aliisque ejusdem farina interpre- 

gives an account of bis own labours on the tibus, ut similes babent labra lactucas, in 

Thesaurus. The following passage on the opus illud transtulernnt. Ex iis quidem 

earlier lexicons may be worth reading. lis certe locis in quorum interpretatione felix 

quffi circumferuntur lexicis Grsco-Latinis fuit Laurentius Valla, paucissimos protule- 

primam imposuit manum mouachus qui- runt ; scd pro perverse sue judicio, perver- 

dam, frater Johannes Crastonus, Placenti- sissimas quasque ejus interpretationea, 

nas, Carmelitanus ; sed cum is jejunis quales prope innumeras a me annotatas in 

expositionibus, in quibus vernaculo etiam Latinis Herodoti et Thucydidis editionibus 

sermone interdum, id est Italico, utitur, videbis, delegerunt egregii illi lexicorum 

eonientus fuisset, perfunctorie item con- seuconsarcinatoresseuinterpolatore8,qui- 

structiones verborum indicasset, nuUos bus, Umquam gemmis, ilia insignirent. 

aatorum locos proferens ex quibus ills Quod si non quam multa, sed dunlaxat 

pariter et significationes cognosci possent; quam muUorum generum erraU ibi sint, 

muiti postea certatim raulu bine inde sine commemorare velim, merito certe excla- 

ultodelectuac judicio excerptainseruerunt. mabo,Ti ^/>a»'ro», ti (T'itiita, ti J'* io- • 

Donee tandem indoctis typographis de T«T(of xctTec^s|<* ; vix enim ullum vitii 

augenda lexicorum mole inter se certanti- genus posse a nobis cogitari aut fingi exis- 

hus, et prsmia iis qui id prxslarent propo- timo, cujus ibialiquod exemplum nonextat. 
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15. Henry Stephens had devoted twelve years of his laborious 
life to this immense work, large materials for which had been 
collected by his father. In comprehensive and copious interpro* 
tation of words it not only left far behind every earlier dic- 
tionary, but is still the single Greek lexicon ^ one which some 
have ventured to abridge or enlarge, but none have presumed 
to supersede. Its arrangement, as is perhaps scarce necessary to 
say, is not according to ah alphabetical, but radical order ; that 
is, the supposed roots following each other alphabetically, 
every derivative or compound, of whatever initial letter, is placed 
after the primary word. This method is certainly not very con- 
venient to the uninformed reader; and perhaps, even with a 
view to the scientific knowledge of the language, it should have 
been deferred for a more advanced stage of etymological learn- 
ing. The Thesaurus embodies the critical writings of Budieus 
and Camerarius, with whatever else had been contributed by 
the Greek exiles of the preceding age and by their learned dis- 
ciples. Much, no doubt, has since been added to what we find 
in the Thesaurus of Stephens, as to the nicety of idiom and 
syntax, or to the principles of formation of words, but not, per- 
haps, in copiousness of explanation, which is the proper object 
of a dictionary. ' ' The leading defects conspicuous in Stephens,'' 
it is said by the critic already quoted, '' are inaccurate or fal- 
sified quotations, the deficiency of several thousand words, and 
a wrong classification both of primitives and derivatives. At the 
same time, we ought rather to be surprised that, under existing 
disadvantages, he accomplished so much even in this last de- 
partment, than that he left so much undone." 

16. It has been questioned among bibliographers, whether 
there are two editions of the Thesaurus; the first in 1572, the 
second without a date, and probably after 1580. The afiirmative 
seems to be sufficiently proved (a). The sale, however, of so vo- 
luminous and expensive a work did not indemnify its author ; 
and it has often been complained of, that Scapula, who had 
been employed under Stephens, injured his superior by the pub- 

p. 156. He prodaees afterwards some gross Bal it seems that Stephens, in his PalAsCra 

instances of error. de Lipsii Latiniiate, mentions tbisseeoBd 

(a) I9iceron (vol. xxti.) contends that the edition, which is said hy those who have 

sapposeil second edition difTers only by a examined it, to have fewer typographioal 

change in the title>page, wherein we find errors than the other, though it is admitted 

rather an unhappy attempt at wit, in the that the leaves might be intermixed without 

following distich aimed at Scapula : inconvenienoe, so close is the resemblance. 

Quidam »v»Ti/u»fl»f me capolo ternu abdidit ^^^' M«it*«ire, p. 3S6— 360. Bruuet, Blan. 

ensem : du Ubr. Greswell, vol. ii. p. 289. 
iE^r tram • scapolis ; Mans at hue redeo. 
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Ucatioii of his well-known abridgment in 1579. The fact, how- 
ever, that Scapula had possessed this advantage, rests on little 
evidence, and his preface, if it were true, would be the highest 
degree of effrontery : it was natural that some one should 
abridge so voluminous a lexicon. Literature, at least, owes an 
obligation to Scapula {a). The temper of lienry Stephens, rest- 
less and uncertain, was not likely to retain riches; he passed 
several years in wandering over Europe, and having wasted a 
considerable fortune amassed by his father, died in a public 
hospital at Lyons in 1598 {b\ *' opibus," says bis biographer, 
'^ atque etiam ingenio destitutus in nosocomio." 

17. The Hellenismus of Angelus Caninius, a native of the 
Milanese, is merely a grammar. Tanaquil Faber prefers it not 
only to that of Clenardus, but to all which existed even in his 
own time. It was published at Paris in 1556. Those who do not 
express themselves so strongly, place him above his predeces- 
sors. Caninius is much fuller than Clenardus ; the edition by 
Crenius, (Leyden, 1700), containing 380 pages. The syntax is 
very scanty \ but Caninius was well conversant with the muta- 
tions of words, and is diligent in noting the differences of dia- 
lects, in which he has been thought to excel. He was acquainted 

(a) Maittaire says that Scapula's lexicon the Romish priesthood, but with less regard 

is as perfidious to the reader as its author either for truth or decorum in the seleciioD 

was to his master, and that Dr. Busby would of his stories than became the character of 

not suffer his. boys to use it, p. 358. But this Stephens ; and the latter is of little perti- 

has hardly been the general opinion. See nence to its avowed subject. Henry Ste- 

Quarterly Review, ubi supra* phens had long been subject to a disorder 

(6) Gasaubon writes frequently to Scali- natural enough to laborious men, qusdam 

ger about tbe strange behaviour of his actionumconsuetarumsatietasetfastidinm, 

father-in-law, and complains that he had Maittaire, p. 248. 

not even leave to look at the books in the Robert Stephens had carried with him to 

latter^s library, which he himself scarce Geneva in 1550, the punches of his types, 

ever visited. Nosti hominem, nosti mores, made at the expense of Francis I., suppos- 

nosti quid apud eum possim, hoc est, quam log, perhaps, that they were a gift of the 

nihil possim, qui videtur in suam pemiciem king. On the death, however, of Henry Ste- 

conspirasse. Epist. 2i . And, still more se- phens, they were claimed by Henry IV., and 

verely, Epist. 41. Pfam noster, et si vivens the senate of Geneva restored them. They 

valensqae, piidam numero hominum, ctrte had been pledged for 400 crowns, and Ga- 

doctomm, eximi meruit; ea esftilUua inhu- saubon complains as of a great ii^vy, that 

manitas, et quod invitus dieo, delirium ; the estate of Stephens was made answer- 

qui Ubroa qnosUbet vekeres, at Indsci gry- able to the creditor, when the pledge was 

pbi aanmi« aliis invidet, sibi perire sinit, given up to tbe king of fiance. See Le 

sed quid ille habeat ant non Juxta scio ego Clerc^s remarks on this in Bibliotb^ue 

com ignavissimo. After Stephens's deaJb^ Choisie, vol. xix. p. 219. Also a vindica- 

hewrote in kinder terms than Jie liad done tion of Staphens by Maittaire from the 

beftre; btttxegrettiflg some pvUicalions, charge of having stolen them, (Vits St»- 

by;«hiBb the editor ot Gasanten's letten phanorom, i. 84.) and again in GreswelTs 

Uiinks he might mean the Apologie poor Parisian Press, i. SM. He seems above the 

Hcradele, and the Palestra de Justi lipsii suspicion of theft ; but i^ether he. had just 

latinitate; the former of which, a very well- cause to thinkithe punehes were his own, it 

loMwn book, contains a spirited attack oa is now impossible to decide. 
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with the digamma, and with its Latin form. I will take this 
opportunity of observing that the Greek grammitr of Vergara, 
mentioned in the first volume of this work and of which I 
now possess the Paris edition of 1557, printed by William 
Morel (ad Complutensem editionem excusum et ^restitutum ) 
appears superior to those of Clenardus or Varenius. This book 
is doubtless very scarce ; it is plain that Tanaquil Faber, Bailk t, 
Morhof, and, I should add, Nicolas Antonio, bad never seen 
it (fl), nor is it mentioned by Barnet or Watts (b). There is hoiv- 
ever, a copy in the British Museum. Scaliger says that it is very 
good, and that Caninius has borrowed from it the best parts (c). 
Vergara had, of course, profited by the commentaries of Bu- 
dseus, the great source of Greek philology in western Europe; 
but he displays, as far as I can judge by recollection more than 
comparison, an ampler knowledge of the rules of Greek than any 
of his other contemporaries. This grammar contaips 438 pages, 
more than 100 of which are given to the syntax. A small gram- 
mar by Nunez, published at Valencia ^in 1555, seems chiefly 
borrowed from Clenardus or Vergara. 

18. Peter Ramus, in 1557, gave a fresh proof of his acuteness 
and originality, by publishing a Greek grammar, with many im- 
portant variances flrom his precursors. Scaliger speaks of it with 
little respect ; but he is habitually contemptuous towards all but 
his immediate friends (^. Lancelot, author of the Port Royal 
grammar, praises highly that of Ramus,^ though he reckons it 
too intricate. This grammar I have not seen in its original state, 
but Sylburgius published one in 1582, which he professes to bafve 
taken from the last edition of the Ramean grammar. It has been 
said that Laurence Rhodorhann was the first who substituted 
the partitioi^ of the declensions of Greek nouns into three for 
that of Clenardus, who introduced or retained the prolix and 
unphilosophical division into ten (<?). But Ramus is clearly 



(a) Blount, Bailler. grammar, might better know what was ori- 

(6) Antonio says it was printed at Alca- ginal in others, than TanaqaiY Faber, who 

la, 1573; deinde Parisiis, 1550. The first is had never seen it. 

of course a false print ; if the second is not (€l) Scaligerana. Casaubon, it mast be 

so likewise, be had never seen the book. owned, who had more candour than Seall- 

(e) Scaligerana Secunda< F. Yergara, £s- ger, speaks equally ill of the grammar of 

pagnol, a compost une bonne grammaire Ramus. Epist. 878. 

Grecque, mais Canitiius a pris tout le meil- («) Morhof, L iv. c« 6. Preface to transla- 

leur de tous, et a mis du sien aussi quelque tion of MattbiiB's Greek grammar. The 

chose dans son Hellenismus. This , as Bay le learned author of this preface has not allad- 

truly observes, reduces the eulogies Scaliger ed to Ramus, and though he praises Syl- 

has elsewhere given Caninius to very Utile, burgius for his improvements in the mode of 

Scaliger's loose expressions are not of much treating grammar, seems unacquainted with 

value. Yet he who had seen Vergara's that work which I mention in the text. Two 
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entitled to this credit. It would })e doubted whether he is equally 
to be praised, as be certainly has not been equally foUowed, in 
making no distinction of conjugations, nor separating the verbs 
in ^< from those in m, oq the grouAd that their general flexion is 
the same. Much has been added to this grammar by Sylburgius 
himself, a man in the first rank of Greek scholars ^ ^^ especially ,'- 
as he tells us, 'Mn the latter books, so that it may be called 
ratiber a supplenient than an abridgment of the grammar of 
Bamus,'* The syntax in this grammar is much better than in 
Clenardus, from whom some have erroneously supposed Syl- 
burgius to have borrowed-, but I have not compared him with 
Vergara (<?). The Greek grammar of Sanotius is praised by Lan- 
celot \ yet from what he tells us of it, we may infer that Sanctius, 
though a great master of Latin, being comparatively unlearned 
in Greek, displayed such temerity in his hypotheses as to faU 
into very great errors. The first edition wai^ printed at Antwerp 
in J581. 

10. A few more books of a grammatical nature, falling within 
tbe present period, may be found in Morhof, Baiilet, and the 
bibliogf aphical collections ; but neither in number nor impor- 
tance do they deserve much notice (b). In a more miscellaneous 
philology,, the Commentaries of Camerarius, 1551, are superior 
to any publication of the kind since that of BudaBUS in 1529. The 
Nov® Lectiones of William Canter, though the work of a very 

«ditioos ofitaM in tb« British KiweaBa, l(»«s faalta muyt be found in 9iHb writing 4>n a 

and 1600 : but, upon comparison, I believe close inspection. The case was partly tbe 

that there is no difference between them. same in Latin daring the Middle Ages, 

The best of these grammars of the mh except that Latin was at that time belter 

-century bear no sort of comparison with understood than Greek was in tbe I^Ui cen* 

those which havebeen latterly published in tury ; not that^o many words were known, 

Germany. And it seems strange at first sight, but those who wrote it best had more cor- 

that the old scholars, such as Bud«eus, rect notions of tbe grammar. 

Erasmus, Camerarius, and many more, (a) Vossius says of the grammarians in 

should have written Greek, which they general, ex quibus doctrins et indostrin 

were fond of doing, mueh better than froin laudera maxima mibj meruisse yidentnr 

their great ignorance of many fundapiental Angelus Ganjnius et Fridericus Sylburgius. 

rules of syntax we could have anticipated. Aristarchus, p. 6, It is said that, in his own 

But reading Gontinually, and thinkfiig in gramn^ir, which is on tbe basis of Clenar- 

Greek, they found comparative accuracy by dus, Yossius added little to what be had 

a secret tact, and by continual imitation of taken from the two former. Baiilet, in 

w^ftt they read. Language is always a ra#- Oaninte. 

aaic work, made up of associated fragments, (6) In the British Museum is a book by 

not of separate molecules ; we repeat, not one Guillon, of whom I find no account in 

the simple words, but the phrases and even biography, called Gnomon, on the quantity 

the sentences we have caught from others, of Greek syllables. This seems to be the 

Budsus wrote Greek without knowing its earliest work of the kind ; and he professes 

grauEimar, that is, without a distinct notion himself to write against those who think, 

of mooda or tenses, as men speak tbeir own ** quidvis licere in quaniitate syllabarum." 

language tolerably well without having ever It is printed at Paris, 1556 ; and it appears 

attended to a grammatieal rute. Still many by Watts that there are other editions. 

n. 2 
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young man, deserve to be mentioned as almost the first effort 
of an art which has done much for ancient literature^-that of 
restoring a corrupt text, through conjecture, not loose and em- 
pirical, but guided by a skilful sagacity, and upon principles 
which we may without impropriety not only call scientific, but 
approximating sometimes to the logic of the Novum Organum. 
The earlier critics, not always possessed of many manuscripts, 
had recourse, more Indeed in Latin than in Greek, to conjec- 
tural emendation \ the prejudice against which, often carried too 
far by those who are not sufiicientiy aware of the enormous 
ignorance and carelessness which ordinary manuscripts display, 
has also been heightened by the random and sometimes very 
improbable guesses of editors. Canter, besides the practice be 
showed in his Novse Lectiones, laid down the principles of his 
theory in a '' Syntagma de Ratione emendandi Grsecos Aucto- 
res," reprinted in the second volume of Jebb's edition of Aris- 
tides. He here shows what letters are apt to be changed into 
others by error of transcription, or through a source not perhaps 
quite so obvious— the uniform manner of pronouncing several 
vowels and diphthongs among the later Greeks, which they 
were thus led to confound, especially when a copyist wrote from 
dictation. But besides these corruptions, it appears by the in- 
stances Canter gives, that almost any letters are liable to be 
changed into almost any others. The abbreviations of copyists 
are also great causes of corruption, and require to be known by 
those who would restore the text. Canter, however, was not 
altogether the founder of this school of criticism. Robortellus, 
whose vanity and rude contempt of one so much superior to 
himself as Sigonius, has perhaps caused his own real learning 
to be undervalued, Kad already written a treatise, entitled ^^ De 
Arte sive Ratione corrigendi Antiquorum Libros Disputatio ; " 
in which he claims to be the first who devised this art, ^' nunc 
primum a me excogitata." It is not a bad work, though pro- 
bably rather superficial, according to our present views. He 
points out the general characters of manuscripts and the dif- 
ferent styles of hand-writing ; after which he proceeds to the 
rules of conjecture, making good remarks on the causes of cor- 
ruption and consequent means of restoration. It is published in 
the second volume of Gruter's Thesaurus Criticus. Robortellus, 
however, does not advert to Greek manuscripts, a field upon 
which Canter first entered. The NovIbb Lectiones of William 
Canter are not to be confounded with the Variae Lectiones of his 
brother Theodore, a respectable but less eminent scholar. Can- 
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ter, it may be added, was the first, according to Boissonade, 
who, in his edition of Euripides, restored some sort of order and 
measure to the chorusses (a). 

20. Sylburgius, whose grammar has been already praised, 
was of great use to Stephens in compiling the Thesaurus ; it has 
even been said, but perhaps with German partiality, that the 
greater part of its value is due to him (b). The editions of Syl- 
burgius, especially those of Aristotle and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassas, are among the best of that age ; none, indeed, containing 
the entire works of the Stagyrite, is equally esteemed (c). He 
had never risen above the station of a schoolmaster in small Ger- 
man towns, till he relinquished the employment for that of 
superintendant of classical editions in the press of Wechel, and 
afterwards in that of Commelin. But the death of this humble 
and laborious man, in 1596, was deplored by Casaubon as one 
of the heaviest blows that learning could have sustained. 

21. Michael Neander, a disciple of Melanchthon and Came- 
rarius, who became rector of a flourishing school at Isfeld in 
Thuringia soon after 1550, and remained there till his death in 
1595, was certainly much inferior to Sylburgius; yet to him Ger- 
many was chiefly indebted for keeping alive, in the general 
course of study, some little taste for Grecian literature, vhich 
towards the end of the century was rapidly declining. The 
'^Erotemata Grsec® Linguae " of Neander ^ according to Eich- 
hom, drove the earlier grammars out of use in the schools (d). 

(a) Biogr. Uni?. The Life of Cantet in self, qaem habuit (Sylburgius), novo quo- 

iielchior Adam is one of the best his collee- dam more dominam simul ao praceptorem, 

tion contains ; it seems to be copied from quod ille beneficium pro sua ingenuitate 

one by Mirnus. Canter was a' man of great agnoscat (apud Maittaire, p. 421. )• But it has 

moral as well as literary excellence; the beenremarked that Stephens was nojl equally 

account of his studies and mode of life in ingenuous, and never acknowledges any 

this biography is very interesting. The obligation to Sylburgius, p. 583. Scaliger 

author of it dwells Justly on Canter's skill says, Slephanus non solus fecit Thesaurum; 

in exploring the text of manuscripts, and in plusieurs y ont mis la main ; and in another 

observing thevariations of orthography. See place, Sylburgius a travailld au Tr^sor de 

also Blount, Baillet, Niceron, vol. xxix.9 H. Etienne. But it is impossible for us to 

and Chalmers. apportion the disciple's share in this great 

(6) Melcbior Adam, p. 193. Tn the article work ; which might be more than Stephens 

of the Quarteily Review, several times owned, and less than the Germans have 

already quoted, it is said that the Thesaurus claimed. Niceron, which is remarkable, has 

** bears much plainer marks of the sagacity no life of Sylburgius. 

and erudition of Sylburgius than M the (e) The Aristotle of Sylburgius is pro- 

desultory and hasty studies of his master, perly a series of editions of that philoso- 

than whom he was more clear-sighted ;" a phjcr's separate works, published from i584 

compliment at the expense of Stephens, not to i&96. It is in great request when found 

perhaps easily reconcileable withtbeeulogy complete, which is rarely the case. It has 

a little before passed by the reviewer on no Latin translation, 

the latter, as the greatest of Greek scholars (d) Geschichte der Cultur. iii. 277. 
except Casaubon. Stephens says of him- 
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Bui the publications of Neander appear to be little more than 
such extracts from the Greek writers as he thought would be 
useful in education (a). Several of them are gnomologies, or col- 
lections of moral sentences from the poets ; a species of compila- 
tion not uncommon in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
but neither exhibiting much learning nor favourable to the 
acquisition of a true feeling for ancient poetry. The thesaurus 
of Basilius Faber, another work of the same class, published in 
1571 , is reckoned by Eichhorn among the most valuable school- 
books of this period, and continued to be used and reprinted for 
two hundred years {h). 

^2. Conrad G^ner belongs almost equally to the earlier and 
later periods of the sixteenth century. Endowed with unwearied 
diligence, and with a mind capacious of omnifarious erudition, 
he was probably the most comprehensive scholar of the age. 
Some of his writings have been mentioned in the first volume^ 
His '^ Mithridates, sive de Differentiis Linguarum " is the earliest 
effort on a great scale to arrange the various languages of man- 
kind by their origin and analogies. He was deeply versed in 
Greek literature, and especially in the medical and physical 
writers ^ but he did not confine himself to that province. It 
may be noticed here, that in his Stobieus, published in 1543, 
Gesner first printed Greek and Latin in double columns (c\ He 
was followed by Turnebus, in an edition of Aristotle's Ethics 
( Paris, 1555 ), and the practice became gradually getieral, though 
some sturdy scholars, such as Stephens and Sylburgius, did not 
comply with it. Gesner seems to have had no expectation that 
the Greek text would be much read, and only recommends it as 
useful in conjunction with the Latm (d). Scaliger, however, 
deprecates so indolent a mode of study, and ascribes the decUne 
of Greek learning to these unlucky double columns {e). 

23. In the beginning of the century, as has been shown in 
the former volume, the prospects of classical literature in Ger- 
many seemed most auspicious. Schocrfs and universities, Itie 
encouragement of liberal prmces, the instruction of distin- 
guished professors, the formaticm of public libraries, had given 

(«) Nieeron, vol. xxx. Scaligerana Prima), were introdvced widiin 

(6) Eicfalioni, 274. his memMy ; and, as be safs, iHiich wovM 

(c) This I give enly ob the authority be more inportaBt, the points oaUedeomai^ 

of Chevjilier, Origiae de I'lmprimerie de and semicolon, of irfaich Panlus Manatias 

Paris. was the inventor. Bat in this there mmt be 

(</) Id. p. 240, seme mistalie ; tor tbe^eomma is frequent 

(«) Scalig. Secunda. Accents on Latin in boolLB moch older than tfny edilad by 

words, It is observed by Scaliger (in the Manutias. 
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an impulse, the progreasive effects of which were manifest in 
every Protestant state of the empire. Nor was any diminution 
of this zeal and taste discernible for a few years. But after the 
death of Melancbthon in 1560, and of Gamerarius in 1574, a 
literary decline commenced, slow but uniform and permanent, 
during which Germany had to lament a strange eclipse of that 
lustre which had distinguished the preceding age. This was 
first shown in an inferiority of style, and in a neglect of the best 
standards of good writing. The admiration of Melancbthon 
himself led in some measure to this ; and to cop; his manner 
(genus dicendi Philippicum, as it was called) was more the 
fashion than to have recourse to his masters, Cicero and Quin- 
tilian {a). But this, which would have kept up a very tolerable 
style, gave way, not long afterwards, to a tasteless and bar- 
barous turn of phrase, in which all feeling of propriety and 
elegance was lost. This has been called Apuleiantsmus, as if 
that indifferent writer of the third century had been set up for 
imitation, though probably it was the mere sympathy of bad 
taste and incorrect expression. The scholastic philosophy came 
back about the same time into the German universities, with all 
its technical jargon, and triumphejl over the manes of Erasmus 
and Melancbthon. The disciples of Paracelsus spread their 
mystical rhapsodies far and wide, as much at the expense of clas- 
sical taste as of sound reason. And when we add to these un- 
toward circumstances the dogmatic and polemical theology, 
studious of a phraseology certainly not belonging to the Au- 
gustan age, and the necessity of writing on many other subjects 
almost equally incapable of being treated in good language, we 
eannot be much astonished that a barbarous and i^ovenly La- 
tinity should become characteristic of Germany, which, even in 
later ages, very few of its learned men have been able to 
discard {b). 
24. In philological erudition we have seen that Germany 

(«) Eiebhom, lift. 968. The GermaiM reliqai sunt bodie ConsUBtiDopolt, pn» 

■Bually said Philippus for Melanchlhon. caieris ernditi,. el ChristUniB rel^^ioais 

[b) Melchior Adam, after highly praising amantes, totom mosaram ohprum, relicto 

Wolfs translation of Demosthenes, pro- Helicone, in Germaniam transmigrasse. 

eeeds to boast of the Greek learning of (Vit» Philosophoram.) Melchior Adam 

i Germany, which, rather singnlarly, he Uved in the early part of the seventeenth 

leems to ascribe to this translation : Effe- centuty, when this high character was 

cit at ante ignotas plerisque Demosthenes, hardly applicable to Germany; but his 

Bonc familiariter nobiscnm versetiir in panegyric must be taken as designed for the 

•cholis at academiis. Est sand quod grata- preceding age, in which the greater part of 

lemur Germania nostre, quod per Wol- his eminent men flourished. Besides this, 

finm tantorum fluminum eloquentis parti- he is so much a compiler that this passage 

•tps facta est. Fatentur ipsi Grsci, qui may not be his own. 

I 
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long maintained her rank, if not quite equal to Franee in thiff 
period, yet nearer to her than to any third nation* We ba^ve 
mentioned several of the most distinguished ; and to these ^we 
might add many names from Melchior Adam, the laborioos 
biographer of his learned countrymen; such as Oporinus, 
George Fabricius, Frischlin, Crusius, who first taught the Ro- 
maic Greek in Germany. One, rather more known than these, 
was Laurence Rhodomann. He was the editor of several au- 
thors ; but his chief claim to a niche in the temple seems to rest 
upon his Greek verses, which have generally been esteemed su- 
perior to any of his generation. The praise does not imply much 
positive excellence ; for in Greek composition, and especially in 
verse, the best scholars of the sixteenth century make but an in- 
different figure. Rhodomann's life of Luther is written in Greek 
hexameters. It is also a curioiis specimen of the bigotry of his 
church. He boasts that Luther predicted the deaths of Zuingle, 
Carlostadt, and OEcolampadius as the punishment of their sa- 
cramentarian hypothesis. The lines will be found in a note (a\ 
and may serve as a fair specimen of as good Greek as could per- 
haps be written in that age of celebrated erudition. But some 
other poems of Rhodomann, which I have not seen, are more 
praised by the critics. 

26. But, at the expiration of the century, few were left be- 
sides Rhodomann of the celebrated pbilologers of Germany : 
nor bad a new race arisen to supply their place, ^milius 
Portus, who taught with reputation at Heidelberg, was a native 
of Ferrara, whose father, a Greek by origin, emigrated to Genoa 
on account of religion. The state of literature^ in a general 
sense, had become sensibly deteriorated in the empire. This 
was most perceptible, or perhaps only perceptible, in its most 
learned provinces^ those which bad embraced the Reformation. 
In the opposite quarter there had been little to lose, and some- 

(a) K«ti «r«t fjitf tic TtTiMo^o fiiTA ;^o- Oiici«x«t/«<r<t/ioy xai Ki^xxior tpd&o'ft 
roT) ei( fAtfJt9f»*ro* ttn:w 

^oiC«v, aXXoc 

An TOTt ^off«e, Oiov xpvfiiiy vfjiffff^ao-n ATfutmc 9rfic xtrTpov tt^an^ttg, <r«i^7o* 
/4fyoiT«y, »<t4^i. 

XffVTity ^oiv«t(, 

K^S'f^i^ o€ evTiv* AirfitjeTOT «tffo Kfni'ms Tot ^i yttf «tf*rtCoxuf xfVif^ fAtttt paLV- 

Af*.ft» yeif 9^oy%f6u ir^Ay^iniofi S'oy/JtA^ E^amftit irA^A^i, **» titrActi ov XP**^ 
TOP AfX^^ my. 
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thing was gained. In the flrst period of the Reformation, the 
Catholic universities,^ governed by men whose prejudices were 
insuperable even by appealing to their selfishness, had kept 
still in the same track, educating their students in the barbarous 
logic and literature of the Middle Ages, careless that every 
method was employed in Protestant education to develop and 
direct the talents of youth ^ and this had given the manifest in- 
tellectual superiority, which taught the disciples and contem- 
poraries of the first reformers a scorn for the stupidity and 
ignorance of the popish party, somewhat exaggerated, of course, 
as such sentiments generally are, but dangerous above measure 
to its influence. It was therefore one of the first great services 
which the Jesuits performed to get possession of the universi- 
ties, or to found other seniinaries for education. In these they 
discarded the barbarous school-books then in use, put the rudi* 
nientary study of the languages on a better footing, devoted 
themselves, for the sake of religion, to those accomplishments 
which religion had hitherto disdained ; and by giving a taste 
for elegant literature, with as much solid and scientific philo- 
sophy as the knowledge of the times and the prejudices of the 
church would allAw, both wiped away the reproach ofigno^ 
ranee, and direw forth the native talents of their novices and 
scholars. They taught gratuitously, which threw, however un*' 
reasonably, a sort of discredit upon salaried professors {a) : it 
was found that boys learned more from them in six months 
than in two years under other masters \ and, probably for both 
these reasons, even protestants sometimes withdrew their chil- 
dren from the ordinary gymnasia and placed them in Jesuit col- 
leges. No one will deny that, in their classical knowledge, par- 
ticularly of the Latin language, and in the elegance with which 
they wrote it, the order of Jesuits might stand in competition 
with any scholars of Europe* In this period of the sixteenth 
century, though not perhaps in Germany itself, they produced 
several of the best writers whom it could boast {b). 

26. It is seldom that an age of critical erudition is one also of 
fine writing ; the two have not perhaps a natural incompatibility 
with each other, but the bond-woman too often usurps the 

(a) Mox, nbi paolalam firmitatis accessit^ perepina personarent. Incredibile dicto est, 

paeros sine mercede docendos et erudien- qaantum hsc criminatio valuerit. Hospi- 

dos sasceperunt; quo artiflcio non Yulga- nian, Hist. Jesuitarum, 1. ii. c. I. foU 84. 

Tern Tulgi favorem emeniere, crinunandis See also I. i.fol.59. 

prosertim aliis doctoribus, qaorum doctri- (*) Ranke, ii. W. Eichhora, iii. 966. The 

na Tenalis esset, et schols nulli sine mei^ latter scarcely does justice to the Jesuits as 

cede paterent, et interdum etiam doctrina promoters of leamiogin their way. 
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(>iace of the free-woman, and the auxiliary science of philology 
controls, instead of adorning and ministering to the taste and 
genius of original minds. As tte study of the Latin language 
advanced, as better editions were published, as dictionaries and 
books of Criticism were more cartf uily drawn Qp, we naturally 
expect to find it written with more correctness, but not witH 
flDore force and truth. The Expostulatiofu of Henry Stephens De 
Latinitate Falso Suspecta, 1576, is a collection of classical authiK 
rities for words and idioms, whidi seem so like French, that 
the reader would not hesitate to condemn them. Some of these, 
however, are so familiar tons as good Latin, that we can hardly 
suspect the dictionaries not to have contained them. I have nd 
examined any e^lier edition ttian that of Catepin*s dictionary, 
as enlarged by Paulus Manutius, of the date of 1579, rather 
after this publioatton by Henry Stot^ens, and certainly it dees 
not appear to want (tiese words, ot* to flail in sufBcient authority 
for them. 

27. In another short pnMhaction by Stephens, De LAlinitate 
Li^ii Paksstra, be turns intd ridicule the MSeoled styte of tlMit 
author, who ransacked all his stores of learning to perplex the 
reader. A much Mer writer, Scioppius^ in his Judicium de 
Stylo Historioo, points out several of the affected and erroneous 
eiyressioiis tof Lipsius. But he was the founder of a school ^ 
bad writers, which lasted for some time, especially in Germany. 
Seneca and Tacitus were the authors of iantiquity whom Lipsius 
strove toemulale. "Lipslus," says Scaliger, ** is the canse that 
usen have now litde respect for Cicero, whose style he esteems 
about as brach as I do his o^mt. He once wrote well, but his third 
eentury of epistles is good for nothing («).'' But a style of point 
and affected concteeness wiH -always have its admirers, tifi the 
excess of vicious mitation disgusts the worid C^). 

28. Morhof, and several authorities q(u6ted by Baillet, e£tol 
the Latm gramnvar of a Spaniard, Emanuel Alvarez, as the 

(«) Scaligerara Seemdi . ife«tt ip|Mff«it ilofefl : «i«iMieii, venaslas^ de- 
(b) M irsus, quoted in Melohior Adam's lectaa, oraatiiB ¥el akdias, otttti iriK quo- 
life orf LlpfiifiiSf pimlses his elolq(ueiice/lri(h quam proprie dictam ei placeat, turn «che- 
etfntempt af those Ivlio thooght i|h<ir mm toata ndllo trainero^ tMidem trt^oram «»- 
feeble and empty writing like Cicero's. See pia ; desant autem perspicaitas, paritas, 
also Eichhorn, iii. 909. ; Baillet, who has a aequabilitas , coUocatio , Jimctara et na- 
long article on the style of LlpsioB and the tuenis oratoriiis. Itaqtie cfrtttio ejus est 
school it formed, (Jogemens des Savans, otrsoora, tidti pltociB barbarlsmis AsohBbis 
▼ol. ii. p. 192. 4to edition); and Bloont; also ttiis,pI«rib(ifttero arehnistnis et idioti^flls, 
the note M. in Bayle's airtlole on Lipsias. i nn— le r is -efiara neoterismis inqninata, 
The foHowing passage of Scieppim I trans- ciomprebeiisio obseun, isotapositio ftacia 
cribe from Blomit .- — " In Josti Upsii et % partioulas eoneisa, vocam slmfliidn 
stylo, seriptoris vtote nostra claHssiml, airt attbigiwnim ptterffis c^ptatio. " 
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first ID wbicfa tbe fancies of the ancient grammarians bad been 
laid aside. Of this W(H*k I know nothing farther. But the 
Minerva of another native of Spain, Sanchez, commonly called 
Sanctins, the first edition of which appeared at Salamanca 
in 1587; far excelled any grammatical treatise that had pre- 
ceded it, especially as to the rules of syntax, which he has 
reduced to their natural principles, by explaining apparent ano- 
malies. He is called the prince of grammarians, a divine man, 
tiie Mercury and Apollo of Spain, the fath^ of the Latin lan- 
guage, the common teacher of the learned, in the panegyrical 
style of the Lipsii or Scioppii (a). The Minerva, enlai^ed and 
oorrected at different times by the most eminent scholars, Sciop- 
pius, Perizonius, and others more recent, still retains a leading 
place in philology* ^* No one among those," says its last editor 
Bauer, ''' who have written well upon grammar, has attained 
such reputation and even authority as the famous Spaniard 
whose work we now give to the press*" But Sanctius has 
been c^mnged with too great proneness to censure his prede- 
cessors, especially Valla, and with an excess of novelty in 
his theoretical speculations* 

39. The writers, who in this second moiety of the sixteenth 
century appear to have been most conspicuous for purity of 
style, wa« Muretus, Paulas Manutius, Perpinianus, Osoritis, 
Afepfafflus, to whom wd may add our own Buchanan, and 
peiiiaps Haddon. The flrst of these is celebrated for his Oa- 
tions, published by Aldus Manutius in 1576. Many of these 
were deliva*ed a good deal earlier. Ruhnkenius, editor of the 
works of Muretus, says that he at once eclipsed Bembo, Sado- 
let, and tbe whole host of Ciceronians^ expressing himself 
so perfectly in that author's style that we should fancy our- 
Sfdves to be reading him, did not the subject betray a modem 
band. *' In learning," he says, '^ and in knowledge of the 
Latin language, Manutius was not inferior to Muretus; we 
may even say, that his zeal in imitating Cicero was still stronger, 
wasHnich as he seemed to have no other aim all his life than 
to bear a perfect resembkoce to that model. Yet he raiher 
foUowed than overtook bis master, and in this line of imita- 
tion cannot be compared with Murelus. Tbe reason of this 
was that nature had bestowed on Muretus the same kind of 
gemhis fhat ^e had given to Cicero, while that of Manutius 
was very 'dtfTerent. It was from this similarity of tempera-^ 
ment that Muretus acquired such felicity of expression, such. 

(a) Baillet. 
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grace in narration^ such wit in raillery, such perception of 
what would gratify the ear in the structure and cadence of 
his sentences. The resemblance of natural disposition made it a 
spontaneous act of Muretus to fail into the footsteps of Cicero ; 
while, with all the efforts of Manutius, his dissimilar genius 
led him constantly away ; so that we should not wonder when 
the writings of one so delight us that we cannot lay them down, 
while we are soon wearied with those of the other, correct and 
polished as they are, on account of the painful desire of imita- 
tion which they betray. " No one, since the revival of letters," 
Ruhnkenius proceeds, '^ has written Latin more correctly than 
Muretus \ yet even in him a few inadvertencies may be dis- 
covered (a)" 

30. Notwithstanding the panegyric of so excellent a scholar, 
I cannot feel this very close approximation of Muretus to the 
Ciceronian standard^ and it even seems to me that I have 
not rarely met with modern Latin of a more thoroughly classical 
character. His style is too redundant and florid ; his topics very 
trivial. Witness the whole oration on the battle of Lepanto, 
where the greatness of his subject does not raise them above 
the level of a i^^hool-boy's exercise. The celebrated eulogy on 
the St. Bartholomew Massacre, delivered before the Pope, 
will serve as a very fair specimen, to exemplify the Latinity 
of Muretus (b). Scaliger, invidious for the most part in bis 
characters of contemporary scholars, declares that no one since 
Cicero had written so well as Muretus, but that Jie adopted 
the Italian diffuseness, and says little in many words. This 
observation seems perfectly just. 

(a) Muroti opera, cara Rohnkenii, Lagd. pralio fraternos hosles fregisset ac fugas- 
J 769. set, hujus quoque pulcherrimi facti preci- 

(b) O noctem illam memorabilem et in puam gloriain ad se polissimum voluit pa- 
fastis eximin alicajus not» adjectione sig* tinere ; alter, qoamquain «tate nondam ad 
naDdam, qu» paacorum seditiosorum in- rem militarem idoaea eral, tanta tamen est 
terita regem a prsseuti csdis periculo, reg- ad yirtatem indole, at netninem nisi fratrem 
num a perpetaa belloram civilium forroi- in his rebus gerendis »quo animo sibi pas- 
dine liberavit! Qua quidem nocte Stellas suras fueriMnteponi.O diem denique illam 
equidemipsasluxissesolitonitidiusarbitror, plenum l»titi« et hilaritatis, quo tu, bea- 
et flumen Sequanam majores undas vol- tissime pater, hoc ad te nuncio allato, Deo 
visse, quo citius ilia impurorum bominum immortali, et Divo Ludovico regi, ciqos 
cadavera evolveret et exoneraret in mare, bsc in ipso pervigilio evenerant, gratias ao- 
O felicissimam mulierem Catbarinam, regis turns, indictas a te supplicaliones pedes 
matrem, quae cam tot annosadmirabilipru- obiisti! Quis optabilior ad te nuBcius ad- 
denda parique solicitudine regnum filio, fl- ferri poterat ? aut nos ipsi quod felicius 
liam regno conseryasset, tum demum se^ optare poteramus principium ponlificatus 
cure regnantem filium adspexit ! O regis tui, quam ut primls illis mensibus tetram 
fratres ipsos quoque beatos ! quorum alter illam caliginem, quasi exorto sole, discos- 
cum, qua niatecsferi yix adhue anna trac- sam cerneremus? vol. i. p. 197. edit. Ruhn- 
tare incipiunt, ea ipse quater commisso ken. 
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31. The epistles of Paulus Manutius are written in what 
-yfe may call a gentleman-like tone, without the virulence or 
querulousness that disgusts too often in the compositions of 
literary men. Of Panvinius, Robortellus, Sigonius, his own 
peculiar rivals, he writes in a friendly spirit and tone of eulogy. 
His letters are chiefly addressed to the great classical scholars 
of his age. But, oh the other hand, though exclusively on 
literary subjects, they deal chiefly in generalities -, and the aQ*ec- 
tation of copying Cicero in every phrase gives a coldness and 
almost an air of insincerity to the sentiments. They have but 
one note, the praise of learning-, yet it is rarely that they 
impart to us much informatioii about its history and progress. 
Hence they might serve for any age, and seem like pattern 
forms for the epistles of a literary man. In point of mere style 
there can be no comparison between the letters of a Sadolet 
or Manutius on the one hand, and those of a Scaliger, Lipsius, 
or Casaubon on the other. But while the first pall on the reader 
by their monotonous elegance, the others are full of anima- 
tion and pregnant with knowledge. Even in what he most 
valued, correct Latin, Manutius, a^ Scioppius has observed, 
is not without errors. But the want of perfect dictionaries made 
it difficult to avoid illegitimate expressions which modern usage 
suggested to the writer (a). 

32. Manutius, as the passage above quoted has shown, is 
not reckoned by Ruhnkenius quite equal to Muretus, at least 
in natural genius. Scioppius thinks him consummate in deli- 
cacy and grace. He tells us that Manutius could hardly speak 
three words of Latin, so that the Germans who came to visit 
him looked down on his deficiency. But this, Scioppius remarks, 
as Erasmus had done a hundred years before, was one of the 
rules observed by the Italian scholars to preserve the cor- 
rectness of their style. They perceived that the daily use of 
Latin in speech must bring in a torrent of barbarous phrases, 
which '^claiming afterwards the privileges of acquaintance" 
(quodam familiaritatis jure), would obtrude their company 
during composition, and render it difficult for the most accu- 
rate writer to avoid them (^). 

33. Perpinianus, a Valencian Jesuit, wrote some orations, 
hardly remembered at present, but Ruhnkenius has placed him 

(a) Sciopp. Jodieium de Stylo Higtorico. students to speak Latin when within heai^ 

(&) Scioppius, Judiciom de Stylo Histo- ing of their superiors. Even Loclte was nii»- 

ri€0, p. 65. This was so little understood in led into recommending this preposterous 

England, that, in some of our colleges, and barbarism. 

even schools, it was the regulation for the 
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along with Muretus, as the two Cisalpines (if that word may 
be so used for brevity), who have excelled the Italians in 
Latinity. A writer of more celebrity was Osorius, a Portugaese 
bishop^ whose treatise on glory, and, what is better known, 
his History of the Reign of Ejnanuel, have placed him in a 
high rank among the imitators of the Augustan language. Some 
extracts from Osorius de Gloria will be found in the Grst 
volume of the Retrospective Review. This has been some* 
times fancied to be the famous work of Cicero with that title, 
which Petrarch possessed and lost, and which Petrus Alcyonius 
has been said to have transferred to his own book De Exilio. 
But for this latter conjecture there is, I believe, neither evi- 
dence nor presumption -, and certainly Osorius, if we may judge 
from the passages quoted, was no Cicero. Lord Bacon has 
said of him, that ^^ his vein was weak and waterish," which 
these extracts confirm. They have not elegance enough to com- 
pensate for their verbosity and emptiness. Dupin, however, 
calls him the Cicero of Portugal (a). Nor is less honour due 
to the Jesuit Maffei ( Maphasus), whose chief work is the History 
of India, published in 1586. Maffd, according to Scioppius, 
was so careful of bis style, that he used to recite the bre- 
viary in Greek, lest he should become too much accustomed 
to bad Latin {b). This may perhaps be said in ridicule of such 
purists. Like Manutius, he was tedioudy elaborate in cor- 
rection ^ some have observed that bis History of India has scarce 
any value except for its style (c). 

34. The writings of ftiehanan , and especially his Scoltisb 
history, are written with strength, perspicuity, and neatness (^. 
Many of our own critics liave extolled the Latinity of Walter 
Haddon. His Orations Mrere published in 1567. They bdong to 
the first year of this period. But they seem hardly to deserve 
any high praise. Haddon had certainly laboured at an imitation 
of Cicero, but without catching his manner or getting rid of the 
florid, semi-poetical tone of the fourth century. A specimen, 
taken much at random, but rather favourable than otherwise, 
from his oration on the death of Che young brothers of the house 
of Suffolk, at Cambridge, in 1550, is given in a note <e^). Another 

(«) Nieepon, vei. it ter tban t^y one else In tijcm and prate; 

(h) De Stylo Hist. p. Ti. Ibat is, as I understand bim, having written 

(e) Tinboscihiy Ilioeron, ?oi. v. Bio^p. prose better than any one who lias written 

Univ. verse so well, and the converse. 

(^ Le Clere, in an article of the Biblio- («) O laboriosam et ti non miseram, eerie 

th^ue Cboisie, vol. viii., pronounces a high nirabiliter exercitam, tot cumttlataro iaoe- 

eulogy on Buchanan, as having written bel- ribiis Gantabripam! Gravi nos viiln«ro 
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work of a differeDt kind, wb«*eiii Haddon is said to have been 
concerned jointly with Sir John Cherke is the Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum, the proposed code of the Anglican Church, 
drawn up under Edward VI. It is, considering the subject, in 
very good language. 

35. These are the chief writers of this part of the sixteenth 
century who have attained reputation for the polish and purity 
of their Latin style. Sigonius ought, perhaps, to be mentioned 
in the same class, since his writings exhibit not only perspicuity 
and precision, but as much elegance as their subjects would 
permit. He is also the acknowledged author of the treatise De 
Consolatione, which long passed with many for a work of Ci- 
cero. Even Tiraboschi was only undeceived of this opinion by 
meeting with some unpublished letters of Sigonius, wherein he 
confesses the forgery («). It seems, however, that he had in- 
serted some authentic fragments. Lipsius speaks of this coun- 
terfeit with the utmost contempt, but after all his invective can 
scarcely detect any bad Latinity (b). The Consolatio is, in fact, 
like many other imitations of the philosophical writings of 
Cicero, resembling their original in his faults of verbosity and 
want of depth, but flowing and graceful in language. Lipsius, 
who affected the other extreme, was not likely to value that 
which deceived the Italians into a belief that Tully himself was 
before them. It was, at least, not every one who could have 
done this like Sigonius. 

36. Several other names, especially from the Jesuit col- 
leges, might, 1 doubt not, be added to the list of good Latin 

percussit hyems, sstas saucios ad terram reipublics nee nostro, tamen suo tempore 

afDixtt. Galendn Maitie stantem adhoc mortaus e«t, ntmirinn state, et annis et 

Acadenriam noatnm et erectam fehemen- morbo affeetas. Sufolcieoses aQtem, qooi 

ter impulerunt, et de priori stata suo de- ille floresceotes ad omuem laudem, tan- 

presserant. Idas Julin natantem jam et quam alamnos disciplins reliquit gU8B, tain 

inelinatam oppretfeerant. Gun ntagnas ille repente sadoram fluminibita absorpti aunt, 

fldei magister «t excellens noBter in vera re- ut prius mortem illorum audiremiu, qoam 

ligione doctor, Martinus Bacerus, frigori- morbum animadTerteremus. 

bus bybemis conglaciavisset, tantam in (a) Biog. Univ. art. Sigonio. 

ejus oecasu plagam accepisse videbanHir, (6) Lipsii Opera CriticA. His style is 

at majorem non solam nllam eipectare- abusive, as usual in this age. Quis antem 

mus, sed ne posse t(Didenii expectari crede- ille suaviludios qui latere se posse censuit 

remns. Verum postquam inundantes, et in sub ilia persona? Male meberculede seculo 

Gantabrigiam elfervescentes nstivi sudores, nostro judicavit. Quid enim lam dissimile 

illud pnBstans et aureolum par Suffolcien- ab illo auro, quam boc plumbum? ue simia 

sium tratrum, tum quidem peregrinatum a quidem Giceronis esse potest, nedum ut 

nobis, sed tamen plane nostrum obroerunt, ille. *** Habes judicium meum, in quo si 

sic ingemuimus,utin6nttus dolor vixollara aliqua asperitas, ne mirere. Fatua enim 

tanti mail levationem invenire possit. Per- bnc superbia tanto nomini se inserendi 

fectus omni scientia paler, et certe senex dignisslma insectattone fuit. 
incomparabilii, Blarlinns Bucerus, lieet nee 
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writers by any competent scholar, who should prosecute the 
research through public libraries by the aid of the biographical 
dictionaries. But more than enough naay have been said for the 
general reader. The decline of classical literature in this sense, 
to which we have already alluded, was the theme of complaint 
towards the close of the century, and above all in Italy. Paulus 
Manutius had begun to lament it long before. But Latinus La- 
tinius himself, one of the most learned scholars of that country, 
states positively in 1584, that the Italian universities were forced 
to send for their professors from Spain and France (a). And this 
abandonment by Italy of her former literary glory, was far 
more striking in the next age, an age of science, but not of 
polite literature, Ranke supposes that the attention of Italy 
being more turned towards mathematics and natural history, 
the study of the ancient writers, which do not contribute greatly 
to these sciences, fell into decay. But this seems hardly an 
adequate cause, nor had the exact sciences made any striking 
progress in the period immediately under review. The rigorous 
orthodoxy of the church, which in some measure revived an 
old jealousy of heathen learning, must have contributed far 
more to the effect. Sixtus Y. notoriously disliked all profane 
studies, and was even kept with difficulty from destroying the 
antiquities of Rome, several of which were actually demolished 
by his bigotted and barbarous zeal (^). No other pope, I believe, 
has been guilty of what the Romans always deemed sacrilege. 
In such discouraging circumstances we could hardly wonder 
at what is reported, that Aldus Manutius, having been made 
professor of rhetoric at Rome, about 1689, could only get one 
or two hearers. But this, perhaps, does not rest on very good 
authority (c). It is agreed that the Greek language was almost 
wholly neglected at the end of the century, and there was no 
one in Italy distinguished for a knowledge of it. Baronius must 
be reckoned a man of laborious erudition ; yet he wrote his 
annals of ecclesiastical history of twelve centuries, without any 
acquaintance with that tongue. 

37. The two greatest scholars of the sixteenth century, being 
rather later than most of the rest, are yet unnamed \ Joseph Sca- 
liger and Isaac Casaubon. The former, son of Julius Caesar Sca- 

(a) Tiraboschi, x. 387. * alone of Rossi, a writer who took the name 

{hj Ranke, i. 476. of Erytbrffius, and has communicated a 

(e) Id. 482. Renouard, Imprimerie des good deal of literary miscellaneous infor- 

Aldes,iii.i97.doubts the truth of this story, mation, but not always such as deser?es 

which is said to come on the authority confidence. 
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Uger, and, in the estimation at least of some, his inferior in na- 
tural genius, though much above him in learning and judgment, 
was perhaps the most extraordinary master of general erudition 
that has ever lived. His industry was unremitting through a 
length of life ; his memory, though he naturally complains of its 
failure in latter years, had been prodigious; he was, in fact, con- 
versant with all ancient, and very extensively with modern lite- 
rature. The notes of his conversations, taken down by some of 
his friends, and well-known by the name of Seal igerana, though 
full of vanity and contempt of others, and though not always 
perhaps faithftil i*egisters of what he said, bear witness to his 
acuteness, vivacity, and learning (a). But his own numerous and 
laborious publications are the best testimonies to these qualities. 
His name will occur to us more than once again. In the depart- 
ment of philology, he was conspicuous as an excellent critic, 
both of the Latin and Greek languages ; though Bayle, in his 
own paradoxical, but acute and truly judicious spirit, has sug- 
gested, that Scaliger's talents and learning were too great for a 

(a) The Scaligerana Prima, as they are have descended from the Sealigers, who bad 

called, were collected by Francis Verta- more real nobility than the whole city of 

nien, a physician of Poitiers ; the Secunda, Verona. (Thaana, p. 14.) But anforiu- 

which are much the longest, by two bro- nately the vain, foolish, and vulgar part of 

thers, named De Vassan, who were ad' mankind cannot be brought to see things 

mitted to the intimacy of Scaliger at Leyden. in that light, and both the Scaligers knew 

They seem to have registered all his table- that such princes as Henry II and Henry IV 

talk in common-place books alphabetically would esteem them more for their ancestry 

arranged. Hence, when he spoke at dif- than for their learning and genius. 

ferent times of the same person or subject, The epitaph of Daniel Heinsius on Joseph 

the whole was published in an undigested, Scaliger, pardonably perhaps on such an 

incolierent, and sometimes self-contradic- occasion, mingles the real and fabulous 

tory paragraph. He was not strict about glories of his friend, 

consistency, as men of his temper seldom Regias a Bnmri dedootos nngnine sangms 

are in their conversation, and one would be qqi dominos reram tot namenbat aros, 

slow in relying on what he has said; but Cai nihil indobit mrs. nil natnra negavit, 

the Scaligerana, with its many faults, de- Et jure imperii conditoripscrai, 

serves perhaps the first place among those layidis scopolos, sad coelo proximiw, iUa» 

jimnsing miscellanies, known by the name nu juliades conditur, hospes, homo. 

of Ana. Centnm illic proaToa et centum pone triomphos. 

It was little to the honour of the Sea- Steptracpae Veron» sceptrigerosqae Deos ; 

ligers, father and son, that they lay under Mastinosque, Canesqne, et toUm ab origine gen- 

the strongest suspicions of extreme credu- tem, 

lity, to say nothing worse, in setting up a Et qnx pneterea non bene noU latent, 

descent from the Scala princes of Verona, lIHc stent aqnike priscique insignia regni, 

though the world could nevfer be convinced. Et ter Cesareo munere folta domus. 

that their proper name was not Burden, of Plus Umen inrenies quicquid sibi contnlit ipse, 

a plebeian family, and known as such in Etminimnmuntnnobilitatiseget. 

that city. Joseph Scaliger took as his de- Aspice tot liuguas, totumque in pectora mun- 

vice, Fuimus Troes ; and his letters, as well v dum ; 

as the Scaligerana, bear witness to the stress Innnmeras gentes continet iste locus. 

he laid on this pseudo-genealogy. LipsiUS Crede iilic Arabas, desertaqne nomina Ftenos, 

observes on this, with the true spirit which Bt credeAnnenios J^lhiopasque tegi. 

a man of letters ought to feel, that it would Terrarum instar babes ; et quam natnra negavit 

have been a great honour for the Scalas to Laudem uni populo, contigit ilia riro. 
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good commentator ; the one making him discover in antlKMrs 
more hidden sense than they possessed, the other leading him 
to perceive a thousand allusions which had never been designed. 
He frequently altered the text in order to bring these more for- 
ward \ and in his conjectures is bold, ingenious, and profound, 
but not very satisfactory (a). His critical writings are chiefly on 
the Latin poets ; but his knowledge of Greek was eminent ; and, 
perhaps, it may not be too minute to notice as a proof of it, that 
his verses in that language, if not good according to our present 
standard, are at least much better than those of Casaubon. The 
latter, in an epistle to Scaliger, extols his correspondent as te 
above Gaza, or any modern Greek in poetry, and worthy to 
have lived in Athens with Aristophanes and Eluripides. This 
cannot be said tif his own attempts, in which their gross faulti* 
ness is as manifest as their general want of spirit, 

SB. This eminent person, a native of Geneva (6)— that little 
city, so great in the annals of letters — and the son-in-law of 
Henry Stephens, rose above the horizon in 1583, when his 
earliest work, the Annotations on Diogenes Laertius, was pub- 
lished ; a performance of which he was afterwards ashamed, as 
being unworthy of his riper studies. Those on Strabo, an au- 
thor much neglected before, followed in 1587. For more than 
twenty years Casaubon employed himself upon editions of Greek 
authors, many of which, as that of Theophrastus, in 1593, and 
that of Athenaeus, in 1600, deserve particular mention. The 
latter, especially, which he calls ^' molestissimum, diflScillimum 
et tsedii plenissimum opus," has always been deemed a noble 
monument of critical sagacity and extensive erudition. In con- 
jectural emendation of the text, no one hitherto had been equal 
to Casaubon. He may probably be deemed a greater scholar than 
his father-ii>4aw Stephens, or even, in a critical sense, than his 
friend Joseph Scaliger. These two lights of the literary world, 
though it is said that they had never seen each other (c), continued 
till the death of the latter in regular correspondence and un- 
broken friendship. Casaubon, querulous but not envious, paid 
freely the homage which Scaliger was prepared to exact, and 
wrote as to one superior in age, in general celebrity, and in inn 
petuosity of spirit. Their letters to each other, as well as to their 

(a) Nicerou, vol. xxiii. Blount, fiiogr. CasaabfliiweDfc back to Geneva in his nine^ 
Univ. teenlh year for the sake of education. See 

(b) The father of Gasanbon was from the his life by his am Merie, prefixed to Alni»» 
neighbourhood of fiordeanx. He fled to Ge- loveen's edition of his epistles. 

<ieva during a temporary persecution of the (c) Morhof, I. i. e. xv. s. ST. 
Huguenots, bat returned home afterwards. 
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various other correspondents, are highly valuable for the lite^ 
rary history of the period they embrace ; that is, the last years 
of the present) and the first of the ensuing century^ 

39. BudflBUs, Camerarios, Stephens, Scaliger, Casaubon, 
appear to stand out as the great restorers of ancient learning, 
and especiaHy of the Greek language. I do not pretend to ap- 
preciate them by deep skill in the subject, or by a diligent com- 
parison oi their works with Itbose of others, but from what I 
eoUeet to have been the more usual suffrage of competent judges. 
CaEter, perhaps, or Sylburgius might be rated above Camera'- 
rius -, but the last seems, if we may judge by the eulogies be- 
stowed upon him, to have stood higher in the estimation of his 
contemporaries. Their labours restored the integrity of the text 
in tlie far greater part of the Greek authors— though they did 
not yet possess as much metrical knowledge as was required for 
Ifhat of the poets-^-e^^plained most dubious passages, and neariy 
exhausted the copiousness of the language. For another cen-^ 
tury mankind was content, in respect ei Greek philology, to live 
on the accumulations of the sixteenth ; and, it was not till after 
so iong a period had elapsed, that new schdarfi arose, more 
exact, more phitosophical, more acute in '^ knitting up the ra* 
yeXied sleeve^' of speech, but not, to say the least, more abun^ 
doatly stored with eruditirai than those who had cleared the 
way, and upon whose foimdations they built. 

40. We come, in the last place, to the condition of aneient 
teaming i&lhis island ; a sidxject which it may foe interesting to 
trace witti some minuteness, though we can offer no splendid 
^nquet, even from the reign of the Virgin Queen. Her accefr- 
sion was indeed a happy epoch in our literary, as well as civil 
annals. She found a great and miserable change in the state of 
the universities since the days of her fatl^r. Plunder iand per- 
secution, (he <lestroying ^irits of the last two reigns, were ene^ 
mies, against which our infant muses could not struggle (a). 
Ascham, ii^deed, denies (jti/d there was much decline of learning 
at Cambridge before the time of Mary. The inOuence of her 

(«) The latt editor of Wood's Athene hariiy .with which be eseonted tfiis hatefal 

OxoBienses bears witness to bamg eeen office can nerer be fofgoAten," etc., p. 468. 

ehronieles and other books mutilated, as he Ome book only oi the <fa»ovs library of 

eonceivos, by the protestant visitors of the Hmnphiey^ dnke of Gloufiester, bequeathed 

university under Edwaird, '' What is most," to Oxford, escaped motiUtio^. This is a 

he saya, *' to the discredit of qox (after- Valerius MaiiuMis. Bui asjGox was really a 

wards bishop of Ely), was his unwearied mtaiof considerable Jearoing, we nay ask 

diligenee in destroying the ancient manu- whether there is evidence to lay these Vandal 

scripts and other books in the pubKe and proceedhigs on him rftther than on his col- 

priTatelibraries at Oxford. The savage bar- leagues. i . . 

II. 3 
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reign was, not indireetly alone, but by deliberate purpose, in- 
jurious to all useful knowledge (a). It was in contemplation, he 
tells us ( and surely it was congenial enough to the spirit of that 
government ) that the ancient writers should give place in order 
to restore Duns Scotus, and the scholastic barbarians. 

41. It is indeed impossible to restrain the desire of noble minds 
for truth lind wisdom. Scared from the banks of Isis and Gam, 
neglected or discountenanced by power, learning found an asy- 
lum in the closets of private men, who laid up in silence stores 
for future use. And some of course remained out of those who 
had listened to Smith and Cheke, or the contemporary teachers 
of Oxford. But the mischief was effected, in a general sense, 
by breaking up the course of education in the universities. At 
the beginning of the new queen's reign, but few of the clergy, to 
whichever mode of faith they might conform, had the least tinc- 
ture of Greek learning, and the majority did not understand 
Latin (b). The protestant exiles, being far the most learned men 
of the kingdom, brought back a more healthy tone of literary 
diligence. The universities began to revive. An address was 
delivered in Greek verses to Elizabeth at Cambridge in 1564, to 
which she returned thanks in the same language (c). Oxford 
would not be outdone. Lawrence, regius professor of Greek, 
as we are told by Wood, made an oration at Carfax, a spot 
often chosen for public exhibition, on her visit to the city in 
1566^ when her majesty, thanking the university in the same 
tongue, observed 'Mt was the best Greek speech she had ever 
heard (d). Several slight proofs of classical learning appear from 
this time in the ^' History and Antiquities of Oxford -, " marks of 
a progress, at first slow and silent, which I only mention, be- 
cause nothing more important has been recorded. 

42. In 1575, the queen having been now near twenty years 
on the throne, we Gnd, on positive evidence, that Greek lectures 

(a) ** And what was the fruit of this seed ? ists, should have dispossessed, of their pla- 

Yerily, judgmeint in doctrine was wholly ces and room, Aristotle, Plato, Tally, and 

altered; order in discipline very much Demosthenes; whom good Mr. Redooau, and 

changed ; the love of good learning began those two worthy stars of the university, 

suddenly to wax cold ; the knowledge of the Mr. Cheke and Mr. Smith, with their scho- 

tongues, in spite of some that therein had lars, had brought to flourish as notably in 

flourished, was manifestly contemned, and Cambridge, as ever they did in Greece and 

so the way of right study manifestly per- in Italy ; and for the doctrine of thoM four, 

verted ; the choice good authors of malice the four pillars of learning, Cambridge then 

confounded ; old sophistry, I say not well, giving no place to no university, neither in 

not old, but that new rotten sophistry, began France, Spain, Germany, nor Italy.''— 

to beard and shoulder logic in their own p. 3t7. 

tongue : yea I know that head« were cast (6) Hallam's Gonstit. Hist, of Eng. i. 249. 

together, and counsel devised^ that Duns, (e) Peck's Desiderata Guriosa, p. 270. 

with all the rabble of barbarous question- (d) Wood..Hiit« and Aotiq. of Oxford. 
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were given io St. John's College, Cambridge; which, indeed, 
few would be disposed to doubt, reOecting on the general cha^ 
racter of the age and the length of opportunity that had been 
afforded. It is said in the life of Mr. Bois, or Boyse, one of the 
revisers of the translation of the Bible under James, that ''his fa^ 
ther was a great scholar, being learned in the Hebrew and 
Greek excellently well, which, considering the manners, that I 
say not, the looseness of the times of his education, was almost 
a miracle." The son was admitted at St. John's in 1575. '' His 
father had well educated him in the Greek tongue before his 
coming ^ which caused him to be taken notice of in the college. 
For besides himself there was but one there who could write 
Greek. Three lectures in that language were read in the college. 
In the first, grammar was taught, as is commonly now done in 
schools. In the second, an e^sy author was explained in the 
grammatical way. In the third, was read somewhat which 
might seem fit for their capacities who bad passed over the other 
two. A year was usually spent in the first, and two in the 
second (a)." It will be perceived, that the course of instruction 
was still elementary ; but it is well known that many, perhaps 
most students, entered the universities at an earlier age than is 
usual at present (6). 

43. We come very slowly to books, even subsidiary to edu^ 
cation, in the Greek language, ^nd since this cannot be con* 
veniently carried on to any great extent without books, though 
I am aware that some contrivances were employed as substitutes 
for them, and since it was as easy to publish either grammars or 
editions of ancient authors in England as on the Continent, we 
can, as it seems, draw no other inference from the want of them 

(a) peck's Desiderata Guriosa, p. 327. Cbristi aod Itferton were distinguished 
Cluilmers. beyond the rest in the reign of Elizabeth ; 

(b) It is probable that Cambridge was at especially the former, where Jewel read the 
this time better furnished with learning than lecture in rhetoric (at an earlier time, of 
Oxford. Even Wood does not give us a fa- course), Hooker in logic, and Raynolds in 
vonrable notion of the eondition of that Greek. Leicester succeeded in purifanUIn^^ 
uniirersity in the first part of the queen's as Wood thought, the university, by driving 
reign. Oxford was for a long time filled off the old party, and thus rendered it a 
wifii popish students, that is, with confomn more effective school of learning. 

ing partisans of the former religion ; many Harrison, about 1586, does not speak 

of whom, from time to time, went off to much better of the universities ; *^ the qua* 

Douay. Leicester, as chancellor of the uni< drivials, I mean arithmetic, music, geo- 

versity, charged it, in 1582, and insubse* metry and. astronomy, are now small re- 

qoent years, with great neglect of learning; garded in either of them." Description of 

tlie disputations bad become mere forms, Britain, p. 352. Few learned preachers were 

and the queen's lecturers in Greek. and sent out from them, which he ascribes, in 

Hebrew seldom read. It was as bad in all part, to the poor endowments of most 

1^ other sciences. Wood's Antiquities and livings. 
AlJ^Qse, passim. The colleges of Corpus 
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ttim the Asence of atiy considerable demand. I «haU therefore 
enumerate all the books instrumental to the study of Greek 
ivhich appeared in England before the close of the century. 

44. It has been mentioned in another place that two alone had 
been printed before 1650. In 1553 a Greek yersion of the second 
iBneid, by George Etherege, was published. Two edittonsof 
the Anglican liturgy ifi Latin and Greek, by Whitaker, one of 
our«K)st learned theologians, appeared in 1569 («)•, a short cate- 
chism in both languages, 1573 and 1678. Wc find also in 1578 

a little book entitled >^e<<rrmwa^c**» mtzumn^ us r9f9 wtti^m «(peA€i«i 

8XA«jHo-T< 9tm xttTift^ Ti €KTt6uo-m. This is a tran^tion, made also by 
WWtaker, from Nowelfs Christianae Pietatis Prima Institutio, 
ad €sum Scholarum LatineScripta. The fJiographia Britantiica 
pats the first edition of this Gre^ version in 1675 ^ and informs 
us ateo that Noweirs lesser Catechism was published in Latin 
and Greek, 1575 ; but I do not find any confirmation of this in 
Herbert or Watts. In 1575, Grant, master of Westminster 
School, publishedGfaecae Lingti® Spicilegi«m, intended evident- 
ly for the use of bis scholars ; aiid in 1581 the same Grant su- 
perintended an editionofConstantin's Lexicon, probably in the 
abridgment, under the name of the Basle printer Crespin, en- 
riching it with four or five thousand new words, which he roost 
likely took from Stepl^ens's Thesaurus. A Greek, Latin, French, 
and English lexicon, by Johjj^ Barret or Saret, in 1580 (^), and 
another by John Morel (wRhout the Frendh), in 1583, are re- 
corded in bibliographical works ^ but i do not know whether 
any copies have survived. 

45. It appears, therefore, that before even the middle of the 
queen's reign the rudiments of the Greek language were im- 
parted to boys at Westminster school, and no doubt also at those 
of Eton, Winchester, and St. Paul's (c). But probably it did 
not yet extend to many others. In Ascbam's Schoofanaster, a 
posthumous treatise, published in 1570, but evidently written 
some years after the accession of Elizabeth, while very detatiled, 

(a) Scaliger says off WWlafcer, O qu'il 4oHo*iiigsbed'sClironicles,tp.254.(*lo«di- 

«toHi)ien doole ! Scalig. Seounda. tkm). He has just iwfore takfls notice of 

(«) Cbalmers meDlions an earlier e^tiotk " the peat namber of graBnmar-ftctiools 

0{ Ibis diolionary in i«T3, iiut ivitheut tke fhroaghout the Beahn, and ihoise very libe- 

Qfe^, rally endowed for the Eelief of poor scho- 

(c) Harrison mentions, about !fhe year lans, so that there aie not many corporaie 

1586 itiat At the great coliegiAte sehoois of towns noiir umkr the ()iieen's<ikMnHwoB tM 

Etoii^ Winchester, and WestauBSter, boys have-not <oue grainnMir'«ckool 4ifi ttie least, 

«' are' well entemd in the Jinowiedge of the wath a suffioieirt living for « maater aoi 

Latin and Greek tongues and rules of/vor- uabw appointed for 4he same.-*' 
sifying." Description of England, prefixed 
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and in general, vahiable rules are given for the kifitruetion of 
boys in tbe I^atin language, no intimation is found that Greek 
was designed to be taught. In ttie statutes of Witton School in 
Cheshire, framed in 1558, the founder says : — ^** I will there were 
always taught good literature, both Latin and Greek (a)." But 
this seems to be oid^ an aspiration after an hopeless excellence ; 
for he proceeds to enumerate the Latin books intended to be 
used, without any mention of Greek. In the statutes of Merchant 
Taylor's School, 1561 , the high master is required to be ^^ learned 
in good and clean Latin literature, and also in Greek, if such 
may be gotten (b)" These words are copied from those of Colet, 
in the foundation of St. Paul's School. But in tbe regulations of 
Hawkshead Sichool in Lancashire, 1588, the master is directed 
^* to teach grammar and the principles of the Greek tongue (c)." 
The little tracts indeed, above-mentioned, do not lead us to be- 
lieve that the instruction, even at Westminster, was of more 
than the slightest kind. They are but verbal translations of 
known religious treatises, wherein the learner would be assisted 
by his recollection at almost every word. But in the rules laid 
down by Mr. Lyon, founder of Harrow School, in 1590, the 
books designed to be taught are enumerated, and comprise some 
Greek orators and historians, as well as the poiems of Hesiod(^. 
46. We have now,^however, descended very low in the cen- 
tury. The twilight of classical learning in England had yielded 
to its morning. It is easy to trace many symptoms of enlarged 
erudition after 1580. Scot, in his Discovery of Witchcraft, 1584, 
and doubtless many other writers, employ Greek quotations ra- 
ther freely 5 and the use of Greek words, or adaptation of Eng- 
Ush forms to them, is affected by Webb and Puttenham in their 
treatises on poetry; Greek titles are not infrequently given to 
books *, it was a pedantry many affected. Besides the lexicons 
above mentioned, it was easy to procure, at no great price, those 
of Constanlin and Scapula. We may refer to tbe ten years after 
1680 the commencement of that rapid advance, which gave the 
English natioil, in the reign of James, so respectable a place in 
the republic of letters. In the last decennium of the century, 
tbe Ecclesiastical Polity of Hooker is a monument of real learn- 

(a) Carlisle's Endowed Schools, vol. i. of Bristol School, founded in the sixteenth 

p. 129. century, it is provided that the head master 

(£) Id. vol. ii. p. 49. should be *' well learned in the Latin, 

(e) Id. vol. i. p. 6&6. Greek, and Hebrew." But these roust be 

(d) Id. ti. 136. I have not discovered any modern, as appears, inter alia, by the words 

other proofs of Greek education in Mr. Car- ** well affected to the Constitution in Church 

lisle's .work. In the statutes or regulations and State.'' 
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itig, in^ profane as well as theological antiquity. But certainly 
the reading of our scholars in this period was far more generally 
among the Greek fathers than the classics. Even this, however^ 
required a competent acquaintance with the language. 

47. The two universities had abandoned the art of printing 
since the year 1621. No press is known to have existed after- 
wards at Cambridge till 1584, or at Oxford till 1586, when six 
homilies of Chrysostom in Greek were published at a press 
erected by Lord Leicester at his own expense {a). The Grst book 
of Herodotus came out at the same place in 1591; the treatise of 
Barlaam on the Papacy in 1592; Lycophron in the same year; 
the Knights of Aristophanes in 1593; Gfteen orations of Demo- 
sthenes, in 1593 and 1597; Agatharcides in the latter year. One 
oration of Lysias was printed at Cambridge in 1593. The Greek 
testament appeared from the London press in 1581 , in 1587, and 
again in 1592; a treatise of Plutarch, and three orations of Iso^ 
crates, in 1587; the Iliad in 1591. These, if I have overlooked 
none, or if none have been omitted by Herbert, are all the 
Greek publications (except grammars, of which there are several, 
one by Camden, for the use of Westminster School, in 1597 (6), 
and one in 1600, by Knolles, author of the History of the Turks) 
that fall within the sixteenth century; and all, apparently, are 
intended for classes in the schools and universities (0* 

48. It must be expected that the best Latin writers were more 
honoured than those of Greece. Besides grammars and dictio- 
naries, which are too numerous to mention, we find not a few 
editions, though principally for the purposes of education :-- 
Cicero de Officiis (in Latin and English), 1553; Virgil, 1670; 

(a) Herbert. Anthologia of H. Stephens, and shows but 

(b) This grammar by Camden was pro- a moderate expectation of proficiency from 
bably founded on that of Grant, above- the studious youth for whom it was de- 
tnentioned ; cujus rudimenta, says Smith, signed : the Greek being written in inter* 
the author of Camden's life, cum multa ex linear Latin characters over the original, ad 
parte kiborarent deficerentque, non tam re- faciliorem eorumdem lectionem. A literal 
formanda, t^uam de novo instituenda cen- translation into Latin follows, and several 
sens, observaiionibus quas ex Grecis omne others in metre. Stockwood had been master 
genus scriptoribus acri judicio et longo usu of Tunbridge School : Scholie Tunbridgien- 
collegerat, sub severum examen revocatis, sis olira ludimagister , so ihat there may 
grammaticam novam non soli scholsB cui possibly have been earlier editions of this 
prserat, sed universis per Angliam scbolis little book. 

deinceps inseryituram, eodem anno edidit. (e) The arrangement of editions recorded 

—p. 19. edit. 1691. in Herbert, following the names of the 

The excessive scarcity of early school- printers, does not afford facilities for any 

books makes it allowable to mention the search. I may, therefore, have omitted one 

Progymnasma Scholaslicum of John Stock- or two trifles, and it is likely that I have; 

wood, an edition of which, with the date of but the conclusion will be the same. Angli, 

1597, is in the Inner Temple Library. It is says Scaliger, nunquam excuderunt bonof 

merely a selection of epigrams from the libros veteres, tantum vulgares. 
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Sallust, 1570 and 1571, Justin, 1572-, Cicero de Oratory, 1573; 
Horace and Juvenal, 1574. It is needless to proceed lower, when 
they become more frequent. The most important classical pub- 
lication was a complete edition of Cicero, which was, of course, 
more than a school-book. This appeared at London in 1585, 
from the press of Ninian Newton. It is said to be a reprint from 
the edition of Lambinus. 

49. It is obvious that foreign books must have been largely 
imported^ or we should place the learning of the Elizabethan 
period as much too low as it has ordinarily been exaggerated. 
But we may feel some surprise that so little was contributed by 
our. native scholars. Certain it is, that in most departments of 
literature they did not yet occupy a distinguished place. The 
catalogue by Herbert, of books published down to the end of the 
century, presents no favourable picture of the queen's reign. 
Without instituting a comparison with Germany or France, we 
may easily make one with the classed catalogue of books printed 
in Spain, which we find at the close of the Bibliotheca Nova of 
Nicolas Antonio. Greek appears to have been little studied in 
Spain, though tve have already mentioned a few grammatical 
works ; but the editions of Latin authors, and the commentators 
upon them, are numerous; and upon the whole it is undeniable 
that, in most branches of erudition, so far as we can draw a con- 
clusion from publications, Spain, under Philip II, held a higher 
station than England under Elizabeth. The poverty of theEng-r 
lish church, the want of public libraries, and the absorbing in- 
fluence or polemical theology will account for much of this ; and 
I am not by any means inclined to rate our English gentlemen 
of Elizabeth's age for useful and even classical knowledge below 
the hidalgos of Castile. Bqt this class were not the chief contri- 
butors to literature. It is, however, in consequence of the re- 
putation for learning acquired by some men distihguished in civil 
life, such as Smith, Sadler, Raleigh, and even by ladies, among 
whom the queen herself, and the accomplished daughters of Sir 
Antony Cooke, Lady Cecil, and Lady Russell, are particularly 
to be mentioned, that the general character of her reign has 
been, in this point of view, considerably overrated. No English- 
man ought, I conceive, to suppress this avowaU or to feel any 
mortification in making it ; with the prodigious development of 
wisdom and genius that illustrated the last years of Elizabeth, 
we may well spare the philologers and antiquaries of the Conti- 
nent. 

50. There had arisen, however, towards the conclusion of 
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the G'entury, a very few men of such extensive learning as en- 
titled them to an European reputation. Sir Henry Savtle stood 
at the bead of these : we may justly deem him the most teamed 
Englishman, in profane literature, of the reign of Efiiabeth. 
He published, in 1581, a translation of part of Tacitus, with an- 
notations not very copious or profound, but pertinent, and 
deemed worthy to be rendered into Latin in the next century 
by the younger Gruter, and reprinted on the Continent (a). 
Scaliger speaks of him with personal ill-will, but with a respect 
he seldom showed to those for whom he entertained such senti- 
ments. Next to Savile we may rank Camden, whom all fo- 
reigners name with praise for the Britannia. Hooker has already 
been mentioned ; but I am not sure that he could be said to 
have much reputation beyond our own shores. I will not assert 
that no other was extensively known even for profane learning : 
in our own biographical records several may be found, at least 
esteemed at home. But our most studious countrymen long 
turned their attention almost exclusively to theological contro- 
versy, and toiled over the prolix volumes of the fathers; a labour 
not to be defrauded of its praise, but to which we are not di- 
recting our eyes on this occasion (b). 

51. Scotland had hardly as yet partaken of the light of let- 
ters ; the very slight attempts at introducing an enlarged scheme 
of education, which had been made thirty years before^ having 
wholly failed in consequence of the jealous spirit that actuated 
the chiefs of the old religion and the devastating rapacity that 
disgraced the partisans of the new. But in 1575, Andrew Mel- 
ville was appointed principal of the university of Glasgow, 
which he found almost broken up and abandoned. He estab- 
lished so solid and extensive a system of instruction, wherein 
the best Greek authors were included, that Scotland, in some 
years time, instead of sending her own natives to foreign uni- 
versities, found students froin other parts of Europe repairing 
to her own (r). Yet Ames has observed that no Greek characters 
appear in any book printed in Scotland before 1599. This as- 
sertion has been questioned by Herbert. In the treatise of 
Buchanan, De Jure Regni (Edinburgh, 1580), I have observed 
that the Greek quotations are inserted with a pen. It is at least 

(a) They are contaiaed in a small volume, age produeed, he quotes the Greek fat^H 

1640, wilh Savile's other treatise on the Ro- ia Latin ; and there is a scanty sprinkling of 

man Militia. Greek characters throughout this large vo- 

{b) It is remarkable that, in Jewel's De- lume. 

fence of the Apology, by far the most learn- (c) Mac Cries Life of Melville, vol., i. 

ed work in theological erudition which thn p. 72. 
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certain that no book in that language was printed north of the 
Tweed within this century, nor any Latin classic, nor dictionary, 
nor any thing of a philological nature except two or three 
grammars. A few Latin treatises by modern authors on various 
subjects appeared (a). It seems questionable whether any print- 
ing-press existed in Ireland : the evidence to be collected from 
Herbert is precarious ; but I know not whether any thing more 
satisfactory has since been discovered. 

52. The Latin language was by no means so generally em-* 
ployed in England as on the Continent. Our authors have from 
the beginning been apt to prefer their motbertongde, even 
upon subjects which, by the usage of the learned, were treated 
in Latin ] though works relating to history, and especially to 
ecclesiastical antiquity, such as those of Parker and Godwin, 
were sometimes written in that language. It may be alleged 
that very few books of a philosophical class appeared at all in 
the far-famed reign of Elizabeth, But probably such as Scot's 
Discovery of Witchcraft, Rogers's Anatomy of the Mind, and 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity would have been thought to re- 
quire a;learned dress in any other country. And we may think 
the same of the great volumes of controversial theology; as Jewel's 
Defence of the Apology, Cartwright's Platform, and Whitgift's 
Reply to it. The free spirit, not so much of our government, as 
of the public mind itself, and the determination of a large portion 
of the community to choose their religion for themselves, ren- 
dered this descent from the lofty grounds of learning indis- 
pensable. By such a deviation from the general laws of the re- 
public of letters, which, as it is needless to say, was by no means 
less practised in the ensuing age, our writers missed some part 
of that general renown they might have challenged from Eu- 
rope*, but they enriched the minds of a more numerous public 
at home-, they gave their own thoughts with more precision, 
energy, and glow ; they invigorated and amplified their native 
language, which became in their hands more accommodated to 
abstract and philosophical disquisition, though, for the same 
reason, more formal and pedantic than any other in Europe. 
This observation is as much intended for the reigns of James 
and Charles as for that of Elizabeth, 

(a) The list of books prinled in Sootiand not to be quite accurate. Pinkerton's Scot-^ 
before 1550, which I have given in vol. i. tish Poems (1786), i. 104. ; (1792), i. 2%^ 
p. 969, on the authority of Herbert, appears 
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Sect. IL 

Priocipal Writers — M«natiiu, Slgonius, Upsius — If umismatics — Mytliologj' 

— Chronology of Scaliger. 

53. The atteotion of the learned had been frequently directed, 
since the revival of letters, to elucidate the antiquities of Rome, 
her customs, rites, and jurisprudence. It was more laborious 
than difficult to common-place all extant Latin authors ^ and, by 
this process of comparison, most expressions, perhaps, in which 
ther6 was no corruption of the text, might be cleared up. This 
seems to have produced the works already mentioned, of Caelius 
Rhodiginus and Alexander ah Alexandro, which afford expla- 
nations of many hundred passages that might perplex a student. 
Others had devoted their time to particular subjects, as Pom- 
ponius Laetus, and Raphael of Volterra, to the distinctions of 
magistrates ; Marlianus, to the topography of anpient Rome ; 
and Robortellus, to family names. It must be confessed that 
most of these early pioneers were rather praiseworthy for their 
diligence and good will, than capable of clearing away the more 
essential difficulties that stood in the way : few treatises, written 
before the middle of the sixteenth century, have been admitted 
into the collections of Graevius and Sallengre. But soon after- 
wards an abundant light was thrown upon the most interesting 
part of Roman antiquity, the state of government and public 
law, by four more eminent scholars than had hitherto explored 
that field, Manutius, Panvinius, and Sigonius in Italy, Gruchius 
(or Grouchy) in France. 

54. The first of these published in 1558 his treatise De Le- 
gibus Romanorum ; and though that De Civitate did not appear 
till 1585, Grsevius believes it to have been written about the 
same time as the former. Manutius has given a good account of 
the principal laws made at Rome during the republic ^ not many 
of the empire. Augustinus, however, archbishop of Tarragona, 
had preceded him with considerable success \ and several parti- 
cular laws were better illustrated afterwards by Brisson, Balduin, 
and Gothofred. It will be obvious to any one, very slightly fa- 
miliar with the Roman law, that this subject, as far as it relates 
to the republican period, belongs much more to classical anti- 
quity than to jurisprudence. 

55. The second treatise of Manutius, De Civitate, discusses 
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the polity of the Roman republic. Though among the very first 
scholars of his time, he will not always bear the test of modern 
acuteness. Even Graevius, who himself preceded the most cri- 
tical age, frequently corrects his errors. Yet there are marks of 
great sagacity in Manutius^ and Niebuhr, who has judged the 
antiquaries of the sixteenth century as they generally deserve, 
might have found the germ of his own celebrated hypothesis, 
though imperfectly developed, in what this old writer has sug- 
gested ^ that the populus Romanus originally meant the inhabi- 
tants of Rome intra pomceria, as distinguished from the cives 
Romani, who dwelt beyond that precinct in the territory («). 

56. OnuphriusPanvinius, a man of vast learning and industry, 
but of less discriminating judgment, and who did not live to its 
full maturity, fell short, in his treatise, De Civitate Romana, of 
what Manutius (from whom, however, he could have taken 
nothing) has achieved on the same subject, and his writings, 
according to Graevius, would yield a copious harvest to criti- 
cism (b). But neither of the two was comparable to Sigohius of 
Modena (c)y whose works on the Roman government not only 
form an epoch in this department of ancient literature, but have 
left, in general, but little for his successors. Mistakes have of 
course been discovered, where it is impossible to reconcile, or to 

C«) The first paragraph of the preface to narrow spirit of their age; their labours 

Niebuhr's history deserves to be quoted extracted from a multitude of insulated 

**' The History of Rome was treated, during details what the remains of ancient litera- 

the first two centuries after the revival of turedid not afford united in any ainglework, 

letters, with the same prostration of the a systematic account of Roman antiquities. 

onderstanding and judgment to the written What they did in this respect is wonderful; 

letter that had been handed down, and with and this is sufficient to earn for them an 

the same fearfulness of going beyond it, imperishable fame." 

which prevailed in all the other branches of (&) In Onuphrio Panvinio fuerunt mults 

knowledge. It any one had asserted & right liters, mnlta industria, sed tanta ingenii vis 

of examining the credibility of the ancient non erat, quanta in Sigonio et Manutio, 

writers and the value of their testimony, an quorum scripta longe sunt limaliora. 

outcry would have been raised against his Paulus Manutius calls Panvinius, ille 

aWocious presumption. The object aimed antiquitatis helluo, spectats juvenis Indus- 

at was, in spile of all internal evidence, to trisB . . ssepe litigat obscuris de rebus cum 

combine what was related by them; at the Sigonio nostro, sied utriusque bonitas, mu- 

utmost, one authority was In some one par* tuus amor, excellens ad cognoscendam 

ticular instance postponed to another as veritatem judicium facit ut inter eos facile 

gently as possible, and without inducing conveniat. Epist. lib. ii. p. ai. 

any further results. Here and there, indeed, (c) It appears from some of the Lettere 

a free-bom mind, such as Glareanus, broke Yolgari of Manuzio, tha t the proper name of 

through these itonds ; but infallibly a sen- Sigonius was not Sigonio, butSigone. Cor- 

tence of condemnation was forthwith niani (vol. vi. p. isi-) has made the same 

pronounced against him; besides, such men observation on the authority of Sigone's 

were not the most learned, and their bold original unpublished letters. But the bio« 

attempts were only partial, and were want- graphers, as well as Tiraboschi, though 

ing in consistency. In this department, as himself an inhabitant of the same city, do 

in others, men of splendid talents and the not advert to it. 

most copious learning conformed to the 
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rely upon, every aneient testimony ; and Sigonkis, Uke the other 
scholars of bis age, might confide too implicitly in his authori- 
ties. But his treatises, De Jure CivJum Romanonnn, 1560, and 
De Jure Itah©, 1562, are still the best that can be read in iUus- 
tration of the Roman historians and the orations of Cicero 
Whoever, says Gnevius, sits down to the study of these orations 
without berag acquainted with Sigonius, will but lose bis time. 
In another treatise, pubJished in 1574, De Judiciis Romanorum, 
he goes through the whote course of judicial proceedings, more 
copiously than Heineccios, the most celebrated of his successors, 
and with more exclusive regard to writers of the republican 
penod. The Roman Antiquities of Grjevius contain several 
US? ?l^^u P'**^ **y Sigonius, which have gained him (he 
indisputable character of the first antiquary, both for learning 
anu judgment, whom the sixteenth century produced. He was 
!S '.° *«^«™' controversies; one with RoborteUus («), 
anoiner with a more considerable antagonist, Gruchius, a native 

2LtiTV°r P™*^' "^ ^'^ ** Bordeaux, who, in bis 
^^ / aV ^o^'ti's Romanorum, 1655, was the fltst that 
attempted to deal with a dilBcult and important subject Sigo- 
nius and he interchanged some thrusts, with more urbanity and 

Zfrnlr^P**'^*''!" '"^^ "«"»• •" »*»»* «8e An a«5o«»t of this 
Snn ?L ?^' ^^^'^^ *^''*®^y '^^«*^ to a passage in Cicero's ora- 
H«„' K !f^ Agraria, as to the confirmation of popular elec- 
«ons by the comitia curiata, will be found in the preface to the 
second volume of Grsevius, wherein the treatises themselves are 
puwisned. Another contemporary writer, Latino Latini, seems 
ro nave solved the problem much better than either Grouchy or 

^rfr^'.u" "* P*""*'^ ^®''« "»'«'«<* ''y tf^e common source of 
error in the most learned men of the sixteenth century, an excess 
or confidence m the truth of ancient testimony. The words of 

I v!*"**' 7^ **"*" ^^^^ *'**' *n immediate purpose, those of 
S *°° ^''onys'ns, who knew but imperfectly the primitive 
nisiory of Rome, those even of GeUius or Pomponius, to whom 
au me repubhcan institutions had become hardly intelligible, were 
aeemed a sort of infallible text, which a modern might explain 

I 

MM^ ^JT. of Hob.rtell«, repab- Ubi to C.j«s. egeCJa; (bough he admits 

hMrfWrSl «L " nL""* ",*"?"" "« '•'PobHcan times. It is etideBt th>t the* 
wWcrHoh^i^JT !? ^^"f P»i«omliia, i» mseriplions. See Grerias, vol. ij. in 
ewept in the formnla of Roman marriage, 
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as besi he could, bat mmi not be presamptuous enough to 
reject. 

57. Besides fiie works of these celebrated scholars, one by 
Zamoscius, a young Pole, De Senatu Romano (1563), was so 
highly esteemed, that some have supposed him to have been 
assisted by Sigonius. The latter, among his other pursuits, 
turned bis mind to the antiquities of Greece, which had hi- 
therto, for obvious reasons, attracted far less attention than those 
of ancient Italy. He treated the constitution of the Athenian 
republic so fully, that, according to GrcHiovius, he left little for 
Meursius and others wfao trod in his path (a). He has, however, 
neglected to quote the very words of his authorities, which 
alone can be satisfactory to a diligent reader, translating every 
passage, so that hardly any Greek words occur in a treatise 
expresdy on the Athenian polity. This may be deemed a cor* 
roboration of what has been said above, as to the decline of 
Greek learning in Italy. 

58. Francis Patrizzi was the first who uiatolded the military 
system of Rome. He wrote in Italian a treatise, Delia Milizia 
Ronuma, 1583, of which a translation will be found in the tenth 
volume of Gr«vius (b). It is divided into fifteen parts, which 
seem to comprehend tb^ wtiole subject : each of these again is 
divided into sections ; and each section explains a text from the 
sixth book of Polybius, or from Livy. But be comes down no 
lower in history than those writers extend, and is consequently 
not aware of, or but sligMly alludeis to, the great mititary 
changes that msued in later times^ On Polybius he comments 
sentence by sentence. He had been preceded by iLohorteUiis, 
and by Francis, Duke of Urbino, in endeavouring to explaan 
the Roman ca^rasaetation from Poiybias. Their plans differ a 
Uttle from his own (c). Lipsias, who some years afterwands 

(a) KoDBolla quidem variis locis attigit bueoda. Gnetiys ia ^riefat. ad i^mum 

Meursius et alii, sed teretiore prorsus et volumen. This book has been confounded 

rotundo magis ore per onHnia Sigenius. 4)y Blount and Ginguen^ wHh a later work 

TbesBur. Antiq. 6ra$c.vol. v. of Patrizzi, entitled ParaHeli MHitari, 

(i ^ Primus Romans rei militaris prsstan- Rome, 1 594, in wbich he compared the roili- 

tiam Polybium secutus detexit, cui quam- tary art of tbe ancients wMi that of the 

torn debeant qui post iU urn in hoc arga- modema, exposing, according to Tiraboscbi 

mento elaborarunt, non nesciunt viri docli (viii. 494.)i his own ignorance of tbe sub- 

qui Josephi Scaligeri epislolas, aut Nicii ject. 

Eryihffri >Piiiacothecain iegerant. NonmiUi (c) AH these writers err, .in commoD, I 

cftudom sectias lOt lexpUcatius sunt Iradita believe, with levery «lber before General 

de faac doctrina post Pairicium a Juste Roy, in bis Military Antiquities of die R<^ 

Lipsio et aliis, qui in hoc s&adio cuowre- mans in Britain (4 MS), in placing the pr«- 

runt; ut non diflBculter inventis aliquid tonani,QrteDtof the general, near tbe front 

additur aut in iis emendalur, sed pmclare ^le of Abe Mmp, called Porta Pnetoria, 

tamen fracte glaciei laus Patricio est tri- instead o| -the ^ppasite. Porta Deeumana. 
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wrote oil the same subject, resembles Patrizzi in his^ method of 
a running commentary on Polybius. Scaliger, who disliked 
Lipsius very much, imputes to him plagiarism from the Italian 
antiquary (a). But I do not perceive, on a comparison of the 
two treatises, much pretence for this insinuation. The text of 
Polybius was surely common ground, and I think it possible 
that the work of Patrizzi, which was written in Italian, might 
not be known to Lipsius. But whether this were so or not, he 
is much more full and satisfactory than his predecessor, who, 
I would venture to hint, may have been a little over-praised. 
Lipsius, however, seems to have fallen into the same error of 
supposing that the whole history of the Roman militia could be 
explained from Polybius. 

59. The works of Lipsius are full of accessions to our know- 
ledge of Roman antiquity, and he may be said to have stood as 
conspicuous on this side of the Alps as Sigonius in Italy. His 
treatise on the amphitheatre, 1584, completed what Panvinius, 
De Ludis Gircensibus, had begun. A later work, by Peter Fa- 
bre, president in the parliament of Toulouse, entitled *' Agonis- 
ticon, sive de Re Athletica," 1592, relates to the games of 
Greece as well as Rome, and has been highly praised by Gro- 
novius. It will be found in the eighth volume of the Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum Grsecarum. Several antiquaries traced the history 
of Roman families and names ; such as Fulvius Ursinus , Sigo- 
nius, Panvinius, Pighius, Castalio, Golzius (/>). A Spaniard of 
immense erudition, Petrus Ciaconius (Chacon), besides many 
illustrations of ancient monuments of antiquities, especially the 
rostral column of Duilius, has left a valuable treatise, De Tri- 
clinio Romano, 1588 (c). He is not to be confounded with 
Alfonsus Ciaconius, a native also of Spain, but not of the same 
family, who wrote an account of the column of Trajan. Panci- 
rollus, in his Notitia Dignltatum, or rather his commentary on 
a public document of the age of Constantine so entitled, threw 
light on that later period of imperial Rome. 

60. The flrst contribution that England made to ancient lite- 
rature in this line was the " View of Certain Military Matters, 
or Commentaries concerning Roman Warfare," by Sir Henry 

Lipsius is so perplexed by the assumption hoc^ stadium tractarunt, earn sequontar 

of this hypothesis, that he struggles to alter tameo ejus nomen ne semel quidem memo- 

the text of Polybius. rarant. Quod equidem magis miratns sum 

(«) Scalig. Secunda. In one of Gasaubon's in illis de quorum candore dubitare piacu-. 

epistles to Scaliger, he says : Franciscus lum esse putassem. 

Patritins solus mihi Yidetur digitum ad fon- (6) Grsvius, yoI. tii. 

las ittteodissoi quern ad verbura alii, qui (c) Blount, Niceron, vol. xxxti* 
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Saviile, in 1598. This was translated into Latin, and printed at 
Heidelberg, as early as 1601. It contains much information in 
small compass, extending only to about 130 duodecimo pages. 
Nor is it borrowed, as far as I could perceive, from Patrizzi or 
Lipsius, but displays an independent and extensive erudition. 

61. It would encumber the reader's memory were these 
pages to become a register of books. Both in this and the suc- 
ceeding periods we can only select such as appear, by the per- 
manence, or, at least, the immediate lustre of their reputation, 
to have deserved of the great republic of letters better than the 
rest. And in such a selection it is to be expected that the grounds 
of preference or of exclusion will occasionally not be obvious to 
all readers, and possibly would not be deemed, on reconsidera- 
tion, conclusive to the author. In names of the second or third 
class there is often but a shadow of distinction. 

62. The foundations were laid, soon after the middle of the 
century, of an extensive and interesting science— that of ancient 
medals. Collections of these had been made ft*om the time of 
Cosmo de Medici, and perhaps still earlier ; but the rules of ar- 
ranging, comparing, and explaining them were as yet unknown, 
and could be derived only from close observation, directed by a 
profound erudition. Eneas Vico of Venice, in 1555, published 
"Discorsi sopra le Medaglie degl' Antichi-, " "in which he 
justly boasts," says Tiraboschi, " that he was the Grst to write 
in Italian on such a subject ; but he might have added that no 
one had yet written upon it in any language {ay* The learning 
of Yico was the more remarkable that he was by profession an 
engraver. He afterwards published a series of imperial medals, 
and another of the empresses ^ adding to each a life of the 
person and explatiation of the reverse. But in the latter he was 
excelled by Sebastian Erizzo, a noble Venetian, who four years 
after Vico published a work with nearly the same title. This is 
more fully comprehensive than that of Vico : medallic science 
was reduced in it to fixed principles, and it is particularly es- 
teemed for the eraditidn shown by the author in explaining the 
reverses (6). Both Vico and Erizzo have been sometimes mis- 
taken ^ but what science is perfect in its commencement ? It has 
been observed that the latter, living at the same time in the 
same city, and engaged in the same pursuit, makes no mention 
of his precursor ; a consequence, no doubt, of the jealous hu- 
mour so apt to prevail with the professors of science, especially 

(a) Tiraboschi, ix. 336. G inguen^, Yii. 392. (6) Idem. 
Biogr. Univ. 
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when they do not agree in their opinions. This was the cas^ 
here^ Vico having thought ancient coins and medals identical, 
while Erizzo made a distinction between them, in which modern 
critics in numismatic learning have generally thought him in the 
wrong. The medallic collections, published by Hubert Golzius, 
a Flemish engraver, who had examined most of the private ca- 
binets in Europe, from 1557 to 1579, acquired great reputation, 
and were long reckoaed the principal repertory of that sci^ice. 
But it seems that suspicions entertained by many of the learned 
have been conftrmed, and that Golzius has published a great 
number of spurious and even of imaginary medals ; his own 
good faith being also much implicated in these forgeries (a). 

63. The ancient mythology is too closely connected with all 
classical literature to have been negledied so long as numismatic 
antiquity. The compilaticMis of Rhodiginus and Ab Alexandre, 
besides several otter works, and indeed alL annotations on 
Greek and Latin authors, had illustrated it. But tttts was not 
done systematically ; and no subject more demands a compa- 
rison of authorities, which will not always be found consistent 
or intelUgible. Boccaccio had kng before led the way, in his 
Geoealogiffi Deorum ; but the erudition of the fourteenth cen- 
tury OQuld dear away but little of the cloud that still la some 
measure hangs over tiie religion of the ancient world. In the 
first decad of Uie present period we find a woric of considerable 
n^rit for the times, by Lilio Gregorio Giraidi, one of the most 
eminent scholars of that age, entitled Historia de Diis Gentium. 
It had been preceded by one of inferior reputation, the Mytho- 
Iqgia of Natalis Comes. '^ Giraidi,'' says the Biograpbie Uni- 
verselle, ^Ms the 6?si who has treated properly this subject, so 
difficult on account of its extent and complexity. He made use 
not only of all Greek and Latin authors, but of ancient inscrip- 
tions, which he has explained with much sagacity. Sometimes 
the multiplicity of his quotations renders him obscune, and 
sometimes he fails in accuracy, through want of knowing what 
has since been brougbt to iig'ht. But the ffistoria de Diis Gen- 
tium is still consulted.'' 

64. We can pia^e in no other chapter but the present a work, 
than which none published within this century is supeiior, and 
perhaps none is equal in origioaltty, depth of erudition and vi- 
gorous encounteriug of difficulty, that of Joseph Sealiger, De 
Emendatione Temporum. The first edition of this appeared in 
1583 5 the second, which is much enlarged and amended, in 

(a) Biog. Univ. 
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16W 5 and a third, still better, in 1609. Chronology, as a 
science, was hitherto very much unknown; all ancient his- 
tory, indeed, had been written in a servile and uncritical spirit, 
copying dates, as it did every thing else, from the authorities 
immediately under the compiler's eye, with little or no en- 
deavour to reconcile discrepancies, or to point out ahy prin- 
ciples of computation. Scaliger perceived that it would be 
necessary to investigate the astronomical schemes of ancient 
calendars, not always very clearly explained by the Greek 
and Roman writers, and requiring much attention and acute- 
ness, besides a multifarious erudition, oriental as well as clas-^ 
sical, of which he alone in Europe could be reckoned master. 
This work, De Emendatione Temporum, is in the first edition 
divided into eight books. The first relates to the lesser equal 
year, as he denominates it, or that of 360 days, adopted by 
some eastern nations, and founded, as he supposes, on the na- 
tural lunar year, before the exact period of a lunation was fully 
understood *, the second book is on the true lunar year and some 
other divisions connected with it ; the third on the greater equal 
year^ or that of «%5 days; and th<e fourth on the more accurate 
schemes of the solar period. In the fifth and sixth books he 
comes to particular epochs, determining in both many important 
dates in profane and sacred history. The seventh and eighth 
discuss the modes of computation, and the terminal epochs 
used in different nations, with miscellaneous remarks £ind critical 
emendations of bis own. In later editions these two books are 
thrown into one. The great intricacy of many of these ques- 
tions, which cannot be solved by testimonies, often imperfect 
and inconsistent, without much felicity of conjecture, serves to 
display the surprising vigour of Scaliger's mind, who grapples 
like a giant with every difficulty. Le Clerc has censured him for 
introducing so many conjectures, and drawing so many in- 
ferences from them, that great part of his chronology is ren- 
dered highly suspicious (/?). But, whatever may be his merit in 
the determination of particular dates, he is certainly the first 
who laid the foundations of the science. He justly calls it ^' Ma- 
teria intacta et a nobis nunc primum tentata." Scaliger in all 
this work is very clear, concise, and pertinent, and seems to 
manifest much knowledge of physical astronomy, though he 
was not a good mathematician, and did little credit to bis im- 
partiality, by absolutely rejecting the Gregorian calendar. 
66. The chronology of Scaliger has become more celebrated 

» Parrhasiana, ii. 3«3. 

11. 4 
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through his invention of the Julian period ; a name given, in 
honour of his father, to a cycle of 7980 yeari^, beginning 4713 
before Christ, and consequently before the usual date of the 
creation of the world. He was very proud of this device ^ " it is 
impossible to describe," he says, 'Mts utility; chonologers and 
astronomers cannot extol it too much." And what is more re- 
markable, it was adopted for many years afterwards, evea by the 
opponents of Scaliger's chronology, and is almost as mach in 
favour with Petavius as with the inventor (a). This Julian period 
is formed by multiplying together the years of three cycles once 
much in use— the solar of twenty-eight, according to the old 
calendar, the lunar or Metonic of nineteen, and the indiction, 
an arlHtrary atid political division, introduced about the time of 
Constantine, and common both in the church and empire, con- 
sisting of fifteen years. Yet I confess myself unable to p^- 
ceive the great advantage of this scheme. It affords, of course, 
a fixed terminus, from which all dates may be reckoned in pro- 
gressive numbers, better than the mra of the creation, on ae^ 
count of the uncertainty attending that epoch ^ but the present 
method of reckoning them in a retrograde series from the birth 
of Christ, wlucb seems never to have occurred to Scalier or 
Petavius, is not found to have much practical inconvenience. 
In other respects, the only real use that the Julian period ap- 
pears to possess is^that dividing any year in it by the numbm 
38, 19, or 15, the remainder above the quotient will give us 
the place such year holds In the cycle, by the proper number of 
which it has been divided. Thus, if we desire to know wliat place 
in the Metonic cycle the year of the Julian period 6402, answer- 
ing to the year of our Lord 1689, held,. or in other words, what 
was the Golden Number, as it was called, of that year, we must 
divide 6402 by 19, and we sbnU find in the quotient a remainder 
18'^ whence we perceive that it was the eighteenth year of a 
lunar or Metonic cycle. The adoption of the Gregorian calendar, 
which has greatly protracted the 3olar cycle by the suppres- 
sion of one bissextile year in a century, as wel( as the virtud 
abandonment of the indiction, and even of the solar and lunar 
cycles, as divisions of time, have greatly diminished whatever 
utility this invention may have originally possessed. 

(a) Usus illias opiniooe major est in choan^ur. Petav. Rationarium Temponim, 
chronicis, cfun ab orbe condito vel alio part. ii. lib. i. c. 14. 
quoYis imitio ante »ram Chriatianam in- 
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CHAPTER 11. 

HISTORY OP THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE IN EUROPE 

FROM 1550 TO 1600. 

Progress of Protestantism — Reaction of the Catholic Church — The Jesuits -- 
Causes of the Recovery of Catholicism — Bigotry of Lutherans •— Controversy 
on Ifree-will — Trinitarian Goatroversy — Writings on Toleration •— Theo- 
togy in England — BeJlarmin — Controversy on Paj^l Authority — Theo- 
logical Writers — Ecciesiastid^l Histories — Translations of Sqripture. 

1 . In the arduous struggle between prescriptive allegiance to 
the Church of Rome and rebellion against its authority, the bar 
lance continued for some time after the commencement of this 
period to be strongly swayed in favour of the reformers. A 
decree of the diet of Augsburg ip 1555, confirming an agree- 
ment made by the emperor three years before, called the Pacifi- 
cation of Passau, gave the followers of the Lutheran confession 
for the first time an established condition, and their rights 
became part of the public law of Germany. No one, by this 
decree, could be molested for following either the ol4 or th^ 
new form of religion \ but those who dt^ented from that estab* 
lished by their ruler were only to have the libexty of quitting hi^ 
territories, with time for the disposal of their effects. No tolers^- 
tion was e:^tended to the Helvetic or Calvinist^, generally 
called the Reformed party \ and by the Ecclesiastical Reser- 
vation, a part of the decree to which the Luth^e^an princes 
seem not to have' assented, every Catholic prelate of th^. empire 
quilting his religion was declared to forfeit his digni,ty. 

2. This treaty, though incapable of warding off the cala- 
mities of a future. generati9n, plight justly pa^ not only for 
a basis of religious concqrd;, but foi: a signal triumph of the 
Protestant cause \ such as, a f^.V years before, if would havp 
required all th^ir stedfast faith in the arm of Providence to 
anticipate, lipimediately after its enactment, the principles cf 
the confession of Augsbiurg, which had been re^tr^ined by 
(ear of the imperial law$ against heresy, sprei\4 rapidly to 
the shores of the Danube, the Drave, and the Vistula. Thosp 
half-barbarQus nations, who might be expected, by a more 
general analogy, to remain longest in their ancient prejudices, 
came more readily into the new religion than the civilised people 
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of the south. In Germany itself the progress of the Reformatioi 
was still more rapid : most of the Franeonian and Bavariaa 
nobility, and the citizens of every considerable town, though 
subjects of Catholic princes, became Protestant; while in Aastria 
it has been said that not more than one thirtieth part of the 
people continued firm in their original faith. This may pro* 
bably be exaggerated; but a Venetian ambassador in 1558 (and 
the reports of the envoys of that republic are remarkable for 
their judiciousness and accuracy) estimated the Catholics of 
the German empire at only one-tenth of the population (a). 
The universities produced no defenders of the ancient reli- 
gion. For twenty years no student of the university of Vienna 
had become a priest. Even at Ingolstadt it was necessary to fill 
with laymen offices hitherto reserved for the clergy. The pros? 
pect was not much more encouraging in France. The Venetian 
{ambassador in that country (Micheli, whom we know by bis 
reports of England under Mary)^ declares that in 1561 ths 
common people still frequented the churches, but all others, 
especially the nobility, had fallen ofT; and this defection wai 
greatest among the younger part. 

3. This second burst of a revolutionary spirit in religion was 
as rapid, and perhaps more appalling to its opponents, than 
that under Luther and Zuingle about 1520. It was certain^ 
jprepared by loi)g working in the minds of a part of the people; 
but most of its operation was due to that generous sympathy 
which carries mankind along with any pretext of common 
interest in the redress of wrong. A very few years were suffi- 
cient to make millions desert their altars, abjure their faith, 
loathe, spurn, and insult their gods ; words hardly too strong, 
when we remember how the saints and the Virgin had be^ 
honoured in their images, and bow they and those were now 
despised. It is to be observed that the Protestant doctrines had 
inade no sensible progress in the south of Germany before the 
Pacification of Passau in 1552, nor much in France before 
the dejith of Henry II. in 1559. The spirit of reformation, 
suppressed under his severe administration, burst forth when 
his weak and youthful son ascended the throne, with an impe- 
tuosity that threatened for a time the subversion of that pro- 
fligate despotism by which the house of Valois had replaced 
the feudal aristocracy. It is not for us here to discriminate 
the influences of ambition and oligarchical factiousness from 

< («) RanKe^vQL ii.p^ 125., ifldc«s 9 general survey of the religious state of tbe empire 
dboul 1563. 
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^those of high-minded and strenuous exertion in the cause of 
conscience. 

4. It is not surprising that some Catholic governments wavered 
for a time, and thought of yielding to a storm which might involve 
thena in iniin. Even asi early as 1556, the duke of Davaria was 
compelled to make concessions which would have led to a full 
introduction of the Reformation. The emperor Ferdinand I. 
was tolerant in disposition, and anxious for some compromise 
that might extinguish the schism ; his successor, Maximilian II., 
displayed the same temper so much more strongly, that he 
incurred the suspicion of a secret leaning towards the reformed 
tenets. Sigismund Augustus, king of Poland, was probably at 
one time wavering which course to adopt ; and though he did 
not quit the church of Rome, his court and the Polish nobility 
became extensively Protestant ^ so that, according to some, 
there was a very considerable majority at his death who professied 
that creed. Among the Austrian and Hungarian nobility, as 
well as the burghers in the chief cities, it was held by so pr^ 
ponderating a body that they obtained a full toleration and 
equality of privileges. England, after two of three violent con- 
vulsions, became firmly Protestant; the religion of the court 
being soon followed with sincere good-will by the people. 
Scotland, more unanimously and impetuously, threw off the 
yoke of Rome. The Low Countries very early caught the flame, 
and sustained the full brunt of persecution at the bands of 
Charles and Philip. 

5. Meantime the infant Protestantism of Italy had given 
some signs of increasing strength, and began more and more to 
number men of reputation ; but, unsupported by popular affec- 
tion, or the policy of princes, it was soon wholly crushed by 
the arm of power. The reformed church of Locarno was com- 
pelled in 1554 to emigrate in the midst of winter, and took 
refuge at Zurich. That of Lucca was finally dispersed about the- 
.same time. A fre^h storm of persecution arose at Modena in 

1556, many lost their lives for religion in the Venetian States 
before 1560 ; others were put to death at Rome. The Protestant 
countries were filled with Italian exiles, many of them highly, 
gifted men, who, by their own eminence, and by the dis- 
tinction which has in some instances awaited their posterity, 
may be compared with those whom the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes long afterwards dispersed over Europe. The ten- 
dency towards Protestantism in Spain was of the same kind, 
but less extensive, and certainly still less popular than in Italy. 
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The Inquisition took it up, and applied its usual k*emedles with 
success. But this would lead us still farther from literary histoi^f 
than we have afready wandered. 

6. This prodigious increase of the Protestant party in Eurq)e 
lifter the middle of th6 century did not continue more than 
a few years. It was checked and fell back, not quite so rapidly 
or so completely as it came on, but so as to leave the antagonist 
chitrch in perfect security. Though we must not tread closely 
on the ground of political history, nor discuss too minutely any 
irevolutions of opinion which do not distinctly manifest them- 
selves in literature, it seems not quite foreign from the general 
purpose of these volumes, or M least a pardonable digression, 
to dwell a little on the leading causes of this retrograde move- 
"Inent of Protestantism *, a fact as deserving of explanation as tbe 
previous excitement of the Reformation itself, though, from its 
more negative nature, it has hot drawn so much of the attention 
of mahkind. Those who behold the outbreaking of great revo- 
lutiolfls fh civil society or in religion, will not easily believe 
that the rush of waters can be stayed in its cour^, thaft a pause 
of indifference ttia^y come on, perhaps very suddenly, or a reac- 
tion brmg back nearly the same prejudices and passions if 
ttiose which men had renounced. Yet this has occuk*red not 
Verjr i-ai'ely in the annals of mankind, and never on a lai^er 
scale thkn in the history of the Reformation. 

7. The church of Rome, and the prince whom it most strong^ 
inQuenced, Philip IL, acted on an unremitting tmcompromisio; 
policy of subdtiing, instead of making terms wffh its enemies. 
In Spain and Italy the Inquisition soon extirpated tfaefeinaifii 
of heresy. The fluctuating policy of the French court, destitOle 
of any strong religious zeal, and therefore prone to expedients, 
though always desirous of one end, is well known. It was, is 
TM, impossible to conquer a party so prompt to resort 16 am 
'atid liO skilftil in theirxise as the Hugdenots. Bnt in Bavaria 11- 
* bert V. , vrith whom, about 1564^ the reaction began, in the At»^ 

trian dominions Rodolph II., in Poland SigismundllL, by shut- 
ting up churdhes, and by discountenancing in sSl rejects th(jr 
'^Protestant subjects, cdntrived to change a party once exceed- 
ingly powerful into an oppressed sect. The decrees of the coq»* 
6il of Trent were received by the spiritual princes of the empire 
in 1S66; '^ and from this moment,*' says the excellent hi^oriah 
%ho has thrown most light on this subject, '* began a new lite 
fdf the Caitholic church in Germany (^}." The pro^siOn of ftilh 

(a) Ranke, H. 46. 
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was signed by ail orders of men ; no one could be admitted to a 
degree in the universities, nor keep a school without it. Protes- 
tants were in some places excluded from the court; a penidty 
which tended much to bring about tbd reconversion of a pooi^ 
and proud nobility. 

8. The reacGon could not, however, have been eCTected by 
any efforts of the princes against so preponderating a majority 
as the Protestant churches had obtained, if the principles that 
originally actuated them had retained their animating influence, 
or had not been opposed by more efficacious resistance. Every 
method was adopted to revive an attachment to the ancient re- 
ligion, insuperable by the love of novelty or the force of argu- 
ment. A stricter discipline and subordination was introduced 
among the clergy ; they were early trained in seminaries apart 
from the sentiments and habits, the vices and virtues of the 
world. The monastic orders resumed their rigid observances. 
The Capuchins, not introduced into France before 1570, spread 
over the realm within a few years, and were most active in get- 
ting up processions and all that we call foolery, but which is not 
the less stimulating to the multitude for its folly. It is observed 
by Davila, that these became more frequent after the accession 
of Henry III. in 1674. 

9. But, far above all the rest, the Jesuits were the instruments 
of regaining France and Germany to the church they served. 
And we are the more closely concerned with them here, that 
they are in this age among the links between religious opinion 
and literature. We have seen in the last chapter with what spi- 
rit they took the lead in polite letters and classical style, with 
what dexterity they made the brightest talents of the rising 
generation, which the church had once dreaded and checked, 
ber most willing and effective instruments. The whole course of 
liberal studies, however deeply grounded in erudition or embel- 
lished by eloquence, took one direction, one perpetual aim— the 
propagation of the Catholic faith. They availed themselves for 
this purpose of every resource which either human nature or 
prevalent opinion supplied. Did they Gnd Latin versification 
highly prized ? their pupils wrote sacred poems. Did they ob- 
serve the natural taste of mankind for dramatic representations, 
and the repute which that species of literature had obtained? 
their walls resounded with sacred tragedies. Did they perceive 
an unjust prejudice against stipendiary instruction ? they gave it 
gratuitously. Their endowments left them in the decent poverty 
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which their vows required, without the ofiTeosive mendicancy 
of the friars. 

10» Id 1551, Ferdinand established a college of Jesuits at 
Vienna \ in 1556 they oblained one, Ihrough the favour of the 
duke of Bavaria, at Ingolstadt, and in 1559 at Munich. They 
spread rapidly into other Catholic states of the empire, and some- 
time later into Poland. In France their success was far more 
equivocal*, the Sorbonne declared against them as early as 1554, 
and they had always to encounter the opposition of the parlia- 
ment of Paris. But they established themselves at Lyons in 1569, 
and afterwards at Bordeaux, Toulouse, and other cities. Their 
three duties were preaching, confession, and education ^ the 
most powerful levers that religion could employ. Indefatigable 
and unscrupulous, as well as polite and learned, accustomed to 
consider veracity and candour, when they weakened an argu- 
ment, in the light of treason against the cause (language which 
might seem harsh^ were it not almost equally applicable to so 
many other partisans), they knew how to clear their reasonings 
from scholastic pedantry and tedious quotation for the simple 
and sincere understandings whom they addressed ; yet, in the 
proper Geld of controversial theology, they wanted nothing of 
sophistical expertness or of erudition. The weak points of Pro- 
testantism they attacked with embarrassing ingenuity; and the 
reformed churches did not cease to give them abundant advan- 
tage by inconsistency, extravagance, and passion {a). 

11. At the death of Ignatius Loyola, in 1556, the order he had 
founded was divided into thirteen provinces, besides theKoman; 
most of which were in the Spanish peninsula or its colonies. 
Ten colleges belonged to Castile, eight to Aragon, five to Anda- 
lusia. Spain was for some time the fruitful mother of the dis- 
ciples, as she had been of the master. The Jesuits who came to 
Germany were called '' Spanish priests." They took possession 
of the universities : " they conquered us," says Ranke, *' on our 
own ground, in our own homes, and stripped us of a part of our 
country." This, the acute historian proceeds to say, sprung 
certainly from the want of understanding among the Protestant 
theologians, and of sufficient enlargement of mind to tolerate 
unessential differences. The violent opposition among each 



(«) Hospinian, Hist. Jesaitaram. Ranke, of a Tery different class, philosophical and 

vol. ii. p. 32. et post. Tiraboschi, Tiii. 110. profound, and yet with much more learn- 

The first of these works is entirely on one ing, that is, with a more extensWe range 

side, and gives no credit to the Jesuits for of knowledge than any writer of Hospi- 

their services to literature. The second is nian's age could possess. 
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other left the way open to these cunning strangers, who taught 
a doctrine not open to dispute. 

12. But though Spain for a time supplied the most active spi- 
rits in the order, its central point was always at Rome. It was 
there that the general to whom they had sworn resided -, and 
from thence issued to the remotest lands the voice, which, what- 
ever secret councils might guide it, appeared that of a single, ir- 
responsible, irresistible will. The Jesuits had three colleges at 
Rome^ one for their own novices, another for German, and a 
third for English students. Possevin has given us an account of 
the course of study in Jesuit seminaries, taking that of Rome as 
a model. It contained nearly 2000 scholars, of various descrip- 
tions. "No one," he says, *'is admitted without a foundation of 
grammatical knowledge. The abilities, the dispositions, the in- 
tentions for future life, are scrupulously investigated in each 
candidate *, nor do we open our doors to any who do not come 
up in these respects to what so eminent a school of all virtue 
requires. They attend divine service daily ; they confess every 
mouth. The professors are numerous ; some teaching the expo- 
sition of Scripture, some scholastic theology, some the science 
of controversy with heretics, some casuistry ; many instruct in 
logic and philosophy, in mathematics, or rhetoric, polite litera- 
ture, and poetry ^ the Hebrew and Greek, as well as Latin, ton- 
gues are taught. Three years are given to the course of philo- 
sophy, four to that of theology. But if any are found not so fit 
for deep studies, yet likely to be useful in the Lord's vineyard, 
they merely go through two years of practical, that is, casuistical 
theology. These seminaries are for youths advanced beyond the 
inferior classes or schools ; but in the latter also religious and 
grammatical learning go hand in hand (<7)." 

13. The popes were not neglectful of such faithful servants. 
Under Gregory XIIL, whose pontificate began in 1572, the 
Jesuit college at Rome had twenty lecture-rooms and 360 Cham- 
bet's for students ^ a German college was restored, after a tempo- 
rary suspension ; and an English one founded by his care ^ per- 
haps there was not a Jesuit seminary in the world which was not 
indebted to his liberality. Gregory also established a Greek col- 
lege (not of Jesuits), for the education of youths, 'who there 
learned to propagate the Catholic faith in their country (^), No 
earlier pope had* been more alert and strenuous in vindicating 
his claims to universal allegiance; nor, as we may judge from 

(a) PosseviOf Bibliotbeca Selecla, lib. i. (6) Banke, i. 419. et post. Gingucn^, vii. 
c. 39. 12. Tiraboscbi, viii. 34. 
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tbe well-kDOwn pictures of Yasari in the vestibule of the Sislilie 
chapel, representing the massacre of St. Bartholomew, more 
ready to sanction any crime that might be serviceable to the 
church. 

14. The resistance made to this aggressive warfare was for 
some time considerable. Protestantism, so late as 1578, might 
be deemed preponderant in all the Austrian dominions except 
the Tyrol (a). In the Polish diets the dissidents, as they were 
called, met their opponents with vigour and success. The ec* 
desiastical principalities were full of Protestants ; and even in 
the chapters some of them might be found. But the contention 
was unequal, from the different character of the parties : religious 
zeal and devotion, which fifty years before had overthrown tbe 
ancient rites in northern Germany, were now more invigorat- 
ing sentiments in those who rescued them from further innova- 
tion. In religious struggles, where there is any thing like an 
equality of forces, the question soon comes to be which party 
will make the greater sacrifice for its own faith. And while the 
Catholic self-devotion had grown far stronger, there was much 
more of secular cupidity, lukewarmness, and formdity in the 
Lutheran church. In a very few years the eflfects of this were 
distincUy visible. The Protestants of the Catholic principalities 
went back into the bosom of Rome. In the bishopric of Wyrtz- 
burg alone 62,000 converts are said to have been received in the 
year 1586 (6). The emperor Rodolph and his brother archdukes, 
by a long series of persecutions and banishment, finally, though 
not within this century, almost outrooted Protestantism from 
the hereditary provinces of Austria. It is true that these violent 
measures were the proximate cause of so many conversions ; but 
if the reformed had been ardent and united, they were much 
too strong to have been thus subdued. In Bohemia, accordingly, 
and Hungary, where there was a more steady spirit, they kept 
theirground. The reaction was not less conspicuous in other 
countries. It is asserted that the Huguenots had already lost 
more than two-thirds of their number in 1580 (^); comparatively, 
I presume, with twenty years before ; and the change in their 
relative position is manifest from all the histories of this period. 
In the Netherlands, though the seven United Provinces were 
slowly winning their civil and religious liberties at the sword's 
point, yet West Flanders, once in great measure Protestant, 
became Catholic before the end of the century ; while the Wal- 

(a) Rtnke, ii. 78. (c) Id. p« Hi. 

(6) Ranke, ii. 131. The number feemi rather ttartling. 
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Idon Provinces were kept from swerving by some bisAiops of 
great eloquence and excellent lives, as well as by the influence 
of the Jesuits planted at St. Omar and Douay. At the close of 
this period of fifty years the mischief done to the old church id 
its first decennium was vei'y nearly repaired*, the proportions of 
the two religions in Germany coincided with those which had 
existed at the Pacification of Passau. The Jesuits, however, had 
began to encroach a little on the proper domain of the Lutheran 
church 5 besides private conversions, which, on account of the 
ligour of the laws, not certainly less intolerant than in then* own 
communion, could not be very prominent, they had sometitnes 
hopes of the Protestant princes, and had once, in 1578, obtained 
the promise oT John king of Sweden to embrace openly the Ro- 
tni^ faith, as he had already done in secret to Possevin, an emis- 
sary dispatched by the Pope on this important errand. But the 
symptoms of an opposition, very formidable in a country which 
-has never allowed its kings to trifle with it, made this wavering 
iiionarch retrace his steps. His successor, Sigismund, went far- 
ther, and fell a Hctim to his zeal, by being expelled frbni the 
kingdom. 

15. This great reaction of the papal religion after the shock 
tt had sustained in the first part of the sixteenth century, oug'bt 
for 'ever to restrain that temerity of prediction so frequent in 
'ocir eafs. As women sometimes t»elieve the Hishion of last year 
In dress to be Wholly ridiculous, and incapable of being ever 
^gain adopted by any one sdicitous about her beauty, so those 
who affect to pronounce on ftiture events are equally confident 
against the possibility of a resurrection of opinions which the 
Dftajority have for the tnne ceased to maintain. In the year 1560, 
every Protestant in Europe doubtless anticipated the overthrow 
of popery *, the CathKriics could have found little dse to warrant 
iiope than their tt*ust in Heaven. The lale rush of many nations 
tdwairds democratical opinfions has not been «o rapid and so 
^g^eral as the change of religion about that period. It is im<** 
portant and interesting to inquire xyhat stemmed ^his oarrent. 
We readily acknowledge the prudence, firmness, and unity of 
purpose, that for the most part distinguistied the court of Rome, 
4)be obedience of its hierarchy, Itie severity of Intolerant laws,^ 
Md the searching rigour of ttie IifMfuisition, there^hite adhe-v 
wnce of gt*eat pHnces to the Citthotic f^ith, the inftienee of 
the Jesuits ovef ednentidD I bcit'thMe either eitisted before, or 
'would at least Yi6t lia^re been sofiloient to withstand an over- 
whelming force of opinion. It must be acknowledged that there 
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wa|5 a prhiciple of vitality in that religion, independent of ii^ 
external strength. By the side of its secular pomp, its relaxation 
of morality, there had always been an intense flame "of zeal and 
devotion. Superstition it might be in the many, fanaticism in a 
few ; but both of these imply the qualities which, while they 
subsist, render a religion indestructible. That revival. of an 
ardent zeal, through which the Franciscans had, in the thir- 
teenth century, with some good and much more evil effect, 
spread a popular enthusiasm over Europe, was once more 
displayed in counteraction of those new doctrines, that them« 
selves had drawn their life from a similar developnient of moral 
emotion. 

16. Even in the court of Leo X., soon after the bursting 
forth of the Reformation in Saxony, a small body v^as formed 
by men of rigid piety, and strenuous for a different species, of 
reform. Sadolet, Garaffa (afterwards Paul IV.), Cajetan, and 
Contareni, both the latter eminent in the annals of the church, 
were at the head of this party {(i). Without dwelling on what 
belongs strictly to ecclesiastical history, it is sufficient to say 
that they acquired much weight \ and while adhering generally 
to the doctrine of the church (though Contareni held the Lu- 
theran tenets on justification), aimed steadily at a restoration 
of moral discipline, and the abolition of every notorious abuse. 
Several of the regular orders were reformed, while others were 
instituted, more active in sacerdotal duties than the rest. The 
Jesuits must be considered as the most perfect type of the 
rigid party. Whatever may be objected, perhaps not quite so 
early, to their system of casuistry, whatever want of scrupu- 
lousness may have been shown in their conduct, they were 
men who never swerved from the path of labour, and, it might 
be, suffering in the cause which they deemed that of God. All 
self-sacrifice in such circumstances, especially of the highly- 
gifted and accomplished, though the bigot steels his heart and 
closes his eyes against it, excites the admiration of the un- 
sophisticated part of mankind. 

17. The council of Trent, especially in its later sessions, 
displayed the antagonist parties in the Roman church, one 
struggling for lucrative abuses, one anxious to overthrow them. 
They may be called the Italian and Spanish parties; the first 
beaded by the Pope's legates, dreading above all things both 
the reforming spirit of Gonstance and Basle, and the indepen- 
dence either of princes or of national churches -, the other 

(a) Ranke, i. 133. 
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actuated by much of the spirit of those councils, and tending 
to confirm that independence. The French and German prelates 
usually sided with the Spanish : and they were together strong 
enough to establish as a rule, that in every session, a decree 
for reformation should accompany the declaration of doctrine. 
The Council, interrupted in 1547 by the measure that Paul III. 
found it necessary for his own defence against these reformers 
to adopt, the translation of its sittings to Bologna, with which 
the Imperial prelates refused to comply, was opened again by 
Julius III. in 1552; and having been once more suspended in the 
same year, resumed its labour for the last time under Pius IV. 
in 1562. It terminated in 1564, when the court of Rome, 
which, with the Italian prelates, had struggled hard to obstruct 
the redress of every grievance, compelled the more upright 
members of the council to let it dose,* after having effected 
such a reformation of discipline as they could obtain. That 
court was certainly successful in the contest, so far as it might 
be called one, of prerogative against liberty ; and partially 
successftil in the preservation of its lesser interests and means 
of influence. Tet it seems impossible to deny that the effects 
of the council of Trent were on the whole highly favourable to 
the church, for whose benefit it was summoned. The Refor- 
mation would never have roused the whole north of Europe, 
had the people seen nothing in it but the technical problems of 
theology. It was against ambition and cupidity, sluggish igno- 
rance and haughty pomp, that they took up arms. Hence the 
abolition of many long established abuses by the honest zeal of 
the Spanish and Cisalpine fathers in that council took away 
much of the ground on which the prevalent disaffection rested. 
18. We should be inclined to infer from the language of some 
contemporaries, that the council might have proceeded farther 
with more advantage than danger to their church, by complying 
with the earnest and repeated solicitations of the Emperor, the 
Duke of Bavaria, and even the court of France, that the sacra- 
mental cup should be restored to the laity, and that the clergy 
should not be restrained from marriage. Upon this, however^ 
it is not here for us to dilate. The policy of both concessions, 
but especially of the latter, was always questionable^ and has 
not been demonstrated by the event. In its determinations of 
doctrine, the council was generally cautious to avoid extremes, 
and left, in many momentous questions of the controversy, such 
as the invocation of saints, no small latitude for private opinion. 
It has been thought by some that they lost sight of this pru- 
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deoce in d^oipg tr^p^ul^Mtfintjation so rigidly afii ttiie; did i^ 
1551, and thus opposed an obstacle to the conversipipi 9f Qipse 
who would have acquiesced iQ a more equivocal form of wcn^^. 
But, in truth, no alternative was left upon this point. TraiMpib- 
stantiation had been asserted by a prior couiMKii* the Fourth 
Lateran in 1215, so positively, that to recede would have sur- 
rendered the main principle of the Catholic church. Anc( U is 
also to be remembered, when we judge of what qiight have 
been done, as we fancy, with more prudence, that, if there was 
a good deal of policy in the decisions of the coiincrl of Trent, 
there was no want also of conscientioys sincerity \ and tbajt, 
whatever we may think of tins doctrine, it was one which 
seemed of fundamental importance to the serious and obedient 
sons of the church (a). 

19. There is some difficulty in proving for the cqudgU of Trent 
that universality to which its adherents attach an inDsiUible au- 
thority. And this was not held to be a inatter of course by the 
great European powers. Even in France the Trid^ntine decrees, 
in mattery of faith, have not been formally received, though the 
Galilean church h^ never called any of them in question ^ those 

(a) A itrapge noiioa bag been started of tancewe^e dispatcb.ed i« tbe last sessiooa, 
late years in England, tbat tbe council of may have bad as much to do witb (he short 
Trent made important innovations in the and vagne pbrsses employed in respect to 
previously established dqctriqes of the Wes- them, as the prudence. I have attributed to 
tern Church ; an hypothesis so paradoxical the fathers ; 1)ut the facts will remain tbp 
in respect to public opinion, and, it must same on either supposition, 
be added, so prodisiously at variance with No general C9i|ncil ever csontain^ so 
the known facts of ecclesiastical history, many persons of emioent learning and 
that we cannot but admire the facility with ability as that of Trent ; nor is there ground 
which it has been taken up. It will appear, for believing tbat any other ever ^nvfsl^ 
by reading the accounts of the sessions of gated the questions before it with so much 
the council either in Father Paul, or in any patience, acuteness, temper,' and desire of 
more favourable bi^ torian, that, f v^ in truth. The early councilg« unless tbey are 
certain points, such as justification, which greatly belied, would not bear comparison 
had not oeen clearly laid down before, the in these characteristics. Impartiality and 
Tridentine d^rees werf iRostly oonfoim* freedom from prejudice, no Protestant will 
able with the sense of the migority of those attribute to the fathers of Trent; but where 
doctors who had obtained the highest repu- will he produce these qualities in an eccle- 
lation; and that upon what are more uspal- siastical synod? But it may be said that 
ly reckoned the distinctive chafacteristics of they bad only one leadiog prejudice, that of 
the Church of Rome, namely, transubstan- determining theological faith according to 
tialion, purgatory^ and invocation of the tbe tcadition of tbe Catholic church, as 
«j^ints and the Virgin, they assert nothing handed down to their own age. This one 
but what had been so ingrafted into the point of authority conceded, I am not 
faith of this part of Europe, as to have been aware that they can be proved to have do- 
rejected by no one without suspicion or cided wrong, or at least against all rea- 
Impuiation of heresy. Perhaps Erasmus sonable evidence. Let those who have im- 
arouldnothaveacouiescet) with good-will in bibed a different opinion ask themselves 
4^ the decr^ oi the council ; but was whether tbey have read Sarpi through with 
Erasmus deemed orthodox? It is not im- any attention, especially as to those sessions 
possible that the great hurry with which of the Tridentine council which preeedoi 
«9p[fe c|>ptfpv^ies of considerable impor- its raspensign in 1S49> 
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relating to matters of discipline are distinctly held notobligatory. 
The Emperor Ferdinand seems to have hesitated about acknow* 
lodging the decisions of a eonncil, which had at least failed in 
the oblect for which it was professedly summoned — the conci- 
liation of all parties to the church. For we find that, even after 
its close, he referred the chief points in controversy to George 
Cassander, a German theologian of very moderate sentiments 
and temper. Cassander wrote, at the emperor's request, his fa- 
mous Consultation, wherein he passes in review every article in 
the Confession of Augsburg, so as to give, if possible, an inter- 
pretation consonant to that of the Catholic church. Certain it is, 
that, between Melanchthon's desire of concord in drawing up 
the Confession, and that of Cassander in judging of it, no great 
number of points seem to be left for dispute. In another treatise 
of Cassander, De Officio Pii Viri in hoc Kssidio Religionis 
(1561), he holds the same course that Erasmus had done before, 
blaming those who, on account of the stains in the church, 
would wholly subvert it, as well as those who erect the pope into 
a sort of deity, by setting up his authority as an infallible rule of 
faith« The rule of controversy laid down by Cassander is. Scrip- 
ture explained by the tradition of the ancient church, which is 
best to be learned from the writings of those Who lived from the 
age of Constantine to that of Gregory I., because, during that 
period, the principal articles of faith were most discussed. 
Dupin observes that the zeal of Cassander for the reunion and 
peace of the church made him yield too much to the Protestants, 
and advance some propositions that were too bold. But they 
were by no means satisfied with his concessions. This treatise 
was vinilently attacked by Calvin, to whom Cassander replied. 
No one should hesitate to prefer the spirit of Cassander to that 
of Calvin ; but it must be owned that the practical consequence 
of his advice would have been to cheek the profession of the re- 
formed religion, leaving amendment to those who had little dis- 
position to amend anything. Nor is it by any means unlikely 
that this conciliatory scheme, by extenuating disagreements, had 
a considerable influence in that cessation of the advance of Pro- 
testantism, or rather that reaction to which we have lately ad- 
verted, and of which more proofs were long afterwards given. 

%. We ought to reckon also among the principal causes of 
tUs change those perpetual disputes, those irreconcileable ani- 
mosities, that bigotry, above all, and persecuting spirit, which 
were exhibited in the Lutheran and Calvinistic churches. Each 
began with a common principle — the necessity of an orthodox 
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faith. But this orthodoxy meant evidently nothing more than 
their own belief, as opposed to that of their adversaries^ a belief 
acknowledged to be fallible, yet maintained as certain, rejecting 
authority in one breath, and appealing to it in the next, and 
claiming to rest on sure proofs of reason and Scripture, which 
their opponents were ready with just as much confidence to in- 
validate. 

21. The principal of several controversies which agitated the 
two great divisions of the Protestant name was still that of the 
real presence. The Calvinists, as far as their meaning could be 
divined through a dense mist of nonsense which they purposely 
collected (a), were little, if at all, less removed from the Romish 
and Lutheran parties than the disciples of 2^ingle himself, who 
spoke out more perspicuously. Nor did the orthodox Lutherans 
fail to perceive this essential discrepancy. Melancbthon, incon* 
testably the most eminent man of their church after the death of 
Luther, had obtained a great influence over the younger students 
of theology. But his opinions, half concealed as they were, and 
perhaps unsettled, had long been tending to a very different line 
from those of Luther. The deference exacted by the latter, and 
never withheld, kept them from any open dissension. But some, 
whose admiration for the founder of their church was not 
checked by any scruples at bis doctrine, soon began to inveigh 
against the sacrifice of his favourite tenets which Melanchthon 
seemed ready to make through timidity, as they believed, or 
false judgment. To the Romanists he was willing to concede the 
primacy of the Pope and the jurisdiction of bishops ^ to the Hel* 
vetians he was suspected of leaning on the great controversy of 
the real presence -, while, on the still more important questions 
of faith and works, he not only rejected the Antinomian exagge- 
rations of the high Lutherans, but introduced a doctrine, said 
to be nearly similar to that called Semi-Pelagian *, according to 
which the grace communicated to adult persons so as to draw 
them to God required a conrespondent action of their own free- 
will in order to become effectual. Those who held this tenet were 
called Synergists {b). It appears to be the same, or nearly so, as 
that adopted by the Arminians in the next century, but was not 
perhaps maintained by any of the schoolmen; nor does it seem 
consonant to the decisions of the council of Trent, nor probably 
to the intention of those who compiled the Articles of the Eng- 

(«) See some of this in Bossuet, Yaria- too easy to find similar evideoce from our 
lions des Eglises Protestanies, I. ix. I do own writers. 
MOi much trust to Bossuct ,- but it would btr (6; Mosbeim. Bayle, art. Synergislcs. 
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Msh Church. It is easy, howerer, to be mistaken as to these 
Ihecdogical subtleties, which those who write of them with most 
confidence do not really discriminate by any consistent or intd- 
ligible language. 

22. There seems good reason to suspect that the bitterness 
manifested by the rigid Lutherans against the new school was 
aggravated by some political events of this pmod ; the university 
of Wittenberg, in whi<3h Melanchthon long resided, being sub- 
ject to the elector Maurice, whose desertion of the Protestant 
confederacy and unjust acquisition of the electorate at the ex- 
pense of the best friends of the Reformation, though partly 
expiated by his subsequent conduct, could never be forgiven by 
tbe adherents aind subjects of the Ernestine line. Those first 
protectors of the reformed faith, now become the victims of his 
ambition, were reduced to the duchies of Weimar and Gotba, 
Mrithin the former of which the university of Jena, founded in 
1559, was soon filled with the sternest zealots of Luther's school. 
Flacius Ulyricus, most advantageously known as the chief com- 
piler of the Centurise Magdeburgenses, was at the head of this 
university, and distinguished by his animosity against Melanch- 
thon, whose gentle spirit was released by death from the con- 
tentions he abhorred in 1560. Bossuet exaggerates the indeci* 
sk>n of Melanchthon on many disputable questions, which, as 
far as it existed, is rather perhaps a matter of praise*, but his 
want of firmness makes it not always easy to determine his real 
sentiments, especially in his letters, and somewiiat impaired the 
dignity and sincerity of his mind. 

23. After the death of Melanchthon, a controversy, began by 
one Brentius, relating to the ubiquity, as it was called, of Christ's 
body, proceeded with much heat. It is sufficient to mention that 
it led to what is denominated the Formula Concordia, a decla- 
ration of faith on several matters of controversy, drawn up at 
Torgau in 1576, and subscribed by the Saxon and most other 
Lutheran churches of Germany, though not by those of Bruns- 
wick, or of the northern kingdoms. It was justly considered as 
a complete victory of the rigid over the moderate party. The 
strict enforcement of subscription to this creed gave rise to a 
good deal of persecution against those who were called Crypto- 
Calvinists, or suspected of a secret bias towards the proscribed 
doctrine, Peucer, son-in-law of Melanchthon and editor of his 
works, was kept for eleven years in prison. And a very narrow 
spirit of orthodoxy prevailed for a century and a half afterwards 
in Lutheran theology. But in consequence of this spirit, that 
II. 5 
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theology has been almost entirely neglected and contemned hi 
the rest of Europe, and scarce any of its books are remembered 
by name {n). 

24. Though it may be reckoned doubtful whether the council 
of Trent did not repel some wavering Protestants by its unqua- 
lified re-enactment of the doctrine of transubstantiation, it pre- 
vented, at least, those controversies on the real presence which 
agitated the Protestant communions. But in another more 
extensive and important province of theology, the decisions of 
the council, though cautiously drawn up, were far from preclud- 
ing such differences of opinion as ultimately gave rise to a schism 
in the Church of Rome, and have had no small share in the de- 
cline of its power. It is said that some of the Dominican order, 
who could not but And in their most revered authority, Thomas 
Aquinas, a strong assertion of Augustin's scheme of divinity, 
were hardly content with some of the decrees at Trent, as leav- 
ing a door open to Semi-Pelagianism (b). The controversy, 
however, was first raised by Baius, professor of divinity at Lou- 
vain, now chiefly remarkable as the precursor of Jansenius. 
Many propositions attributed to Baius were censured by the Sor- 
bonne in 1560, and by a bull of Pius V. in 1567. Resubmitted 
to the latter ^ but his tenets, which are hardly distinguishable 
from those of Calvin, struck root, especially in the Low Coun- 
tries, and seem to have passed from the disciples of Baius to the 
famous bishop of Ypresin the next century. The bull of Pius ap- 
parently goes much farther from the Calvinistic hypothesis than 
the council of Trent had done. The Jansenist party, in later 
times, maintained that it was not binding upon the church (c). 

25. These disputes, after a few years, were revived and in- 
flamed by the treatise of Molina, a Spanish Jesuit, in 1588, on 
free-will. In this he was charged with swerving as much from 
the right line on one side as Baius had been supposed to do on 
the other. His tenets, indeed, as usually represented, do not 
appear to differ from those maintained afterwards by the Armi- 

(a) Hospinian, Concordia Biscors, is my der Mary. He is not to be confounded with 
chief aathority. He was a Swiss Calvinist, the more celebrated Dominic Solo. Both 
and of course very hostile to the Lutheran these divines were distinguished ornaments 
parly. But Mosheim does not vindicate of the Council of Trent, 
very strongly his own church. See also se- (c) Some of the tenets asserted in the Ar- 
veral articles in Bayle ; and Eichhom, vi, tides of the Church of England are con- 
part 1. 234. demned in this bull, especially the I3lh. Dn 

(6) Du Ghesne, Histoire du Baianisme, Ghesne, p. 78- etposl. SeeBiogr. Univ.,art. 

vol. i. p. 8. This opinion is ascribed to Pe- Baius and Bayle. Du Ghesne is reckoned an 

ter Solo, confessor to Charles V., who took unfair historian by those who favour Baius. 
a part in the re-conversion of England un- 
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nians in Holland and England. But it has not been deemed or- 
thodox in the Church of Rome to deviate ostensibly from the 
doctrine of Augustin in this controversy ; and Thomas Aquinas, 
though not quite of equal authority in the church at large, was 
held almost infallible by the Dominicans, a powerful order, well 
stored with learning and logic, and already jealous of the rising 
influence of the Jesuits. Some of the latter did not adhere to the 
Semi-Pelagian theories of Molina ^ but the spirit of the order was 
roused, and they all exerted themselves successfully to screen 
his book from the condemnation which Clement YIII. was much 
inclined to pronounce upon it. They had before this time been 
accused of Pelagianism by the Thomists, and especially by the 
partisans of Baius, who procured from the universities of Lou- 
vain and Douay a censure of the tenets that some Jesuits had 
promulgated (a). 

26. The Protestant theologians did not fail to entangle them- 
selves in this intricate wilderness. Melanchthon drew a large 
portion of the Lutherans into what was afterwards called Ar- 
minianism *, but the reformed churches, including the Helvetian, 
which, after the middle of the century, gave up many at least of 
those points of difference which had distinguished them from 
that of Geneva, held the doctrine of Augustin on absolute pre- 
destination, on total depravity, and arbitrary irresistible grace. 

27. A third source of intestine disunion lay deep in recesses 
beyond the soundings of human reason. The doctrine of the 
Trinity, which theologians agree to call inscrutable, but which 
they do not fail to define and analyse with the most confident 
dogmatism, had already, as we have seen in a former passage, 
been investigated by some bold spirits with little regard to the 
established faith. They had soon however a terrible proof of the 
danger that still was to wait on such momentous aberrations 
from the prescribed line. Servetus having, in 1653, published at 

(<i) Du Cbesne, Biogr. Univ., art. Molina. Clement VIII. was very desirous to con- 

The controversy had begun before the demn Molina ; but Henry IV., who now fa^ 

publication of Molina's treatise; and the fa- voured the Jesuits, interfered for their ho- 

culty of Louvain censured thirty-one pro- nour. Cardinal Perron took the same side, 

positions of the Jesuits in 1587. Paris, and told the Pope that a Protestant might 

however, refused to confirm the censure, subscribe the Dominican doctrine. Banke, 

Bellarmin, in 1588, drew up an abstract of ii. 295. et post. Paul V. was also rather in- 

the dispute by command of Sixtus V. In clined against the Jesuits; but it would have 

this be does not decide in favour of either been hard to mortify such good friends, 

side, but the Pope declared the Jesuit pro- and in 1607 he issued a declaration postpon- 

positlons to be sanae doctrinn articuli, p. ing the decision sin^ die. The Jesuits deem- 

258. The appearance of Molina's book, ed themselves victorious, as in fact they 

which was thought to go much farther were. Id. p. 353. 
towards Pelagianism, renewed the flame. 
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Vienne in Dauphin6, a new treatise, called Christianismi Resti- 
tutio, and escaping from thence, as he vainly hoped, to the pro- 
testant city of Geneva, became a victim to the bigotry of the 
magistrates, instigated by Calvin, who had acquired an immense 
ascendancy over that republic {a). He did not leave, as far as 

(a) This book is among the scareest in the bilium i« very intelligible. De Bare, 'who 

world ipsa raritate rarior, as it is called by seems to write from personal inspecUon of 

Schelbom. II est reconnu, says De Bare, the same copy, which he supposed to be 

pour le plus rare de tons les livres. It was unique, gives the title wilh indivisibuim' 

long supposed that no copy existed except The Christianismi Restitutio was reprinted 

that belonging to Dr. Mead, afterwards to at Nuremberg, about 1T90, in the same form 

the Duke de la Vali*re, and i^ow in the royal as the original edition^ but I am not awaie 

library at Paris. But a second is said to be which word is used in the title-page ; ner 

in the Imperial library at Vienna ; and Bru- would the evidence of a modem reprint, 

net observes, on connatt A peine trois exem- possibly not taken immediately from a 

plaires which seems to hint that there may printed copy, be conclusive, 

be a third. Allwoerden, in his Life of Senre- The life of Servetus by Allwoerden, 

tus published in 1727, did not know where Helmstadt, 1727, is partly founded on niate- 

any printed copy could be found, several rials collected by Mosheim, who put them 

libraries bavingbeennamedbymisUke. But into the author's hands. Barbier is much 

there were at that time several manuscript mistaken in placing it among pseudonymous 

copies, one of which he used himself. It works, asif Allwoerden had been a fictitious 

had belonged to Samuel Crellius, and after- denomination of Mosheim. Dictionnaire 

wards to La Croze, from wbom.be had bor- des Anonymes (1824.) iii. 555. Th0 book 

rowed it, and was transcribed from a print- contains, even in the title-page, all possible 

ed copy, belonging to an Unitarian minister vouchers for its authenticity. Mosheim him- 

in Transylvania, who had obtained it in self says in a letter to Allwoerden, nan 

England between 1660 and 1670. dubitavi negotium hoc tibi committere, air 

This celebrated book is a collection of que Historiam Serveti concinnandam et 
several treatises, with the general title, apte construendam tradere. But it appears 
Christianismi Restitutio. But that of the that Allwoerden added much from other 
first and most remarkable part has been dif- sources, so that it cannot reasonably be 
ferently given. According to a letter firom called the work of any one else. The Bio- 
the Abb6 Rive, librarian to the Duke de la graphic Universelle ascribes to Mosheim a 
Vali^re, to Dutens, which the latter has Latin History of Servetus,Helmstadt, 1737.; 
published in the second edition of his Ori- but, as I believe, by confusion with thefor- 
aines des D^couvertes attributes aux Mo- mer- They also mention a German w<^rk bj 
demes, vol. ii. p. 359, all former writers on Mosheim on the same subject in 1748. See 
the subject have been incorrect. The differ- Biogr. Univ., arts. Mosheim and Senrotas. 
ence, however, is but in one word. In San- The analysis of the Ghristianisnoi Resti- 
dius, Niceron, Allwoerden, and, I suppose, tutio given by Allwoerden is very meagre, 
others, the title runs : De Trinitate Divina, but he promises a fuller account which 
quod in ea non sit indivisibilium trium never appeared. It is a far more extensive 
rerum illusio, .sed vera substantis Dei scheme of theology than had been promnl- 
manifestatio in verbo, et communicatio in gated in Servetus's first treatises ; the most 
splritu, libri vii. The Abb^ Rive gives the interesting of his opinions being, of course, 
word invisibiliunif and this I find also in the those which brought him to the stake. Set- 
additions of Simler to the Biblioibeca tJni- vetus distinctiy held the divinity of Christ, 
versalis of Gesner, to which M. Rive dit not Dialogus secundus modum generatioois 
advert. In Allwoerden, however, a distinct Cbristi docet, quod ipse non sit creatus nee 
heading is given to the 6th and 7th dialogues, finits potenliae, sed vere adorandus. ve- 
wherein the same title is repeated, with the rusque Deus. Allwoerden, p^ 2I4. Ho pro- 
word invisibilium instead of indivisibilium, bably ascribed this divinity to the presesee 
It is remarked in a note, by Rive or Dutens, of the Logos, as a manifestation of 6od by 
that it was a gross errorto put|tndtt;i«iM/ium, that name, but denied its distinct pijrsona- 
as it makes Servetus say the contrary of lity in the sense of an intelligent being dif- 
what his system requires. I am not entirely ferent from the Father. Many others may 
of this opinion; and if I understand the havesaidsomeihingof the same kind, but in 
system of Servetus at all, the word indivisi- more cautious lapguage, and respectingmore 
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we know, any peculiar disciples. Many, however, among the 
German Anabaptists held tenets not unlike those of the ancient 
Arians. Several persons, chiefly foreigners, were burned for 
such heresies in England under Edward VI., Elizabeth, and 
James. These Anabaptists were not very learned or conspicuous 
advocates of their opinions ; but some of the Italian confessors 
of Protestantism were of more importance. Several of these were 
reputed to be Arians. None however became so celebrated as 
Lielius Socinos, a young man of considerable ability, who is 
reckoned the proper founder of that sect which takes its name 
from his family. Prudently shunning the fate of Servetus, he 
neither published any thing, nor permitted his tenets to be 
openly known. He was however in Poland not long after the 
commencement of this period 5 and there seems reason to believe 
that he left writings, which, coming into the hands of some 
persons in that country who had already adopted the Arian 
hypothesis, induced them to diverge still farther from the or- 
thodox line. The Anti-Trinitarians became numerous among 
the Polish Protestants; and in 1565, having separated from the 
rest, they began to appear as a distinct society. Faustus, nephew 
of Laelius Socinns, joined them about 1578*, and acquiring a 
great ascendancy by his talents, gave a name to the sect, though 

tbeeonventianAlpbrasedlogy of theologians, not ameiiable to the tribunals of the re- 

lUe crucem, bic diadema. Servetus in fact public. 

was burned, not so much for his heresies, as The tenets of Servetus are not easily 

for ^ome personal dffence he had several ascertained in all respects, nor very in- 

years before given to Calvin. The latter teresting to the reader. Some of them were 

wrote to Bolsec in 1546, Servetus cupit hue considered infidel and even pantheistical ; 

venire, sed a me accersitus. Ego autem nun- but there can be Uttle ground for such im- 

qnam committam, ut fldem meam eatenus putations, when we consider the tenor of his 

obstrictam habeat. Jam enim constitutum writings, and the fate which he might have 

habeo, si veniat, nunquam pati ut salvns escaped by a retractation. It should be said 

exeat. Atlwoerden, p. 43. A similar letter in justice to Calvin, that he declares himself 

to Farel difTers in some phrases, and espe- to have endeavoured to obtain a commuta- 

ciaHy by the word vivus for salvus. The tion of the sentence for a milder kind of 

latter was published by Witenbogart, in an death. Genus mortis conati sumus mutare,. 

ecclesiastical history written in Dutch. Ser- sed frustra. AUwoerden, p.. 106. But he has 

vetus bad, in some printed letters, charged never recovered, in the eyes of posterity, 

Calvin with many errors, which seems to the blow this gave to his moral reputation,, 

have exasperated the great reformer's tern- which the Arminians, as weH as Socinians, 

per, so as to make him resolve on what he were always anxious to depreciate. De Ser* 

afterwards executed. veto, says Grotins, idea oerti aliquid pro- 

The death of Servetus has perhaps as nuntiare ausus non sum, quia causam ejus 

many circumstances of aggravation as any non bene didici ; neque Gal vino ejus hosti 

execution for heresy that ever took place, capital! credere aodeo, cum seiam quam ini* 

One of these, and. among the most striking que et virulente idem ille Calvinus tracCa- 

ii, that he was not the subject of Geneva, verit viros multo se meliores, Cassandfum, 

nor domiciled in the city, nor had the Chris- Balduinum, Caistellionem. Grot. Op. Theo- 

tianismi Restitutio been published there, but log. iv. 639. Of Servetus and his opinions he 

at Vienne. Acooiding to our laws, and those, says in another place very fairly, Est in ilia 

I believe, of most civilised nations, he was ncgotio dUAcillimo faciiis error, p. 6S5. 
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their creed was already conformable to his own. An university, 
or rather academy, for it never obtained a legal foundation, 
established at Racow, a small town belonging to a Polish noble- 
man of their persuasion, about 1570, sent forth men of con- 
siderable eminence and great zeal in the propagation of their 
tenets. These, indeed, chiefly belong to the ensuing century^ 
but, before the termination of the present, they had begun to 
circulate books in Holland (a). 

28. As this is a literary, rather than an ecclesiastical history, 
we shall neither advert to the less learned sectaries, nor speak of 
controversies which had chiefly a local importance, such as those 
of the English Puritans with the established church. Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity will claim attention in a subsequent chapter. 

29. Thus, in the second period of the Reformation, those 
ominous symptoms which had appeared in its earlier stage, 
disunion, virulence, bigotry, intolerance, far from yielding to 
any benignant influence, grew more inveterate and incurable. 
Yet some there were, even in this century, who laid the founda- 
tions of a more charitable and rational indulgence to diversities 
of judgment, which the principle of the Reformation itself had 
in some measure sanctioned. It may be said that this tolerant 
spirit rose out of the ashes of Servetus. The right of civil ma- 
gistrates to punish heresy with death had been already impugned 
by some Protestant theologians, as well as by Erasmus. Luther 
had declared against it ; and though Zuingie, who had main- 
tained the same principle as Luther, has been charged w^itb 
having afterwards approved the drowning of some Anabaptists 
in the lake of Zurich, it does not appear that his language re- 
quires such an interpretation. The early Anabaptists, indeed, 
having been seditious and unmanageable to the greatest degree, 
it is not easy to show that they were put to death simply on 
account of their religion. But the execution of Servetus, with 
circumstances of so much cruelty, and with no possible pretext 
but the error of his opinions, brought home to the minds of 
serious men the importance of considering, whether a mere per- 
suasion of the truth of our own doctrines can justify the inflic- 
tion of capital punishment on those who dissent from them ; 
and how far we can consistently reprobate the persecutions of 
the church of Rome, while acting so closely after her example. 
But it was dangerous to withstand openly the rancour of the 
ecclesiastics domineering in the Protestant churches, or the 

(a) Lubienecius, Hist. Reformat. Polo- Bayle, art. Socinus. Mosheim. Dupin. Eieh- 
Bic«. Reefi, History of Racovian Gatecbism. horn. 
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usual bigotry of the multitude. Melancbtbon bimseir, tolerant by 
nature, and knowing enougb of tbe spirit of persecution which 
disturbed his peace, was yet unfortunately led by timidity to ex- 
press, in a letter to Beza, his approbation of the death of Serve^ 
tus, though he admits that some saw it in a different light. Cal- 
vin, early in 1664, published a dissertation to vindicate the 
magistrates of Geneva in their dealings with this heretic. But 
Sebastian Castalio, under the name of Martin Bellius, ventured 
to reply in a little tract, entitled " De Hereticis quomodo cum 
lis agendum sit variorum sententise." This is a collation of dif- 
ferent passages from the fathers and modern authors in favour 
of toleration, to which he prefixed a letter of his own to the 
Duke of Wirtemburg, more valuable than the rest of the work, 
and, though written in the cautious style required by the times, 
containing the pith of those arguments which have ultimately 
triumphed in almost every part of Europe. The impossibility of 
forcing belief, the obscurity and insignificance of many disputed 
questions, the sympathy which the fortitude of heretics pro- 
duced, and other leading topics aire well touched in this very 
short tract, for the preface does not exceed twenty-eight pages 
in l6mo(^i). 

30. Beza answered Castalio, whom he perfectly knew under 
the mask of Bellius, in a much longer treatise, **I)e Haereticis a 
Civili MagistratuPuniendis." It is unnecessary to siay, that his 
tone is that of a man who is sure of having the civil power on 
his side. As to capital punishments for heresy, he acknowledges 
that he has to contend, not only with such sceptics as Castalio, 
but with some pious and learned men(^). He justifies their in- 
fliction, however, by the magnitude of the crime, and by the 
Mosaic law, as well as by precedents in Jewish and Christian 
history. Calvin, he positively asserts, used his influence that the 
death of Servetus might not be by fire, for the truth of which 
he appeals to the Senate^ but though most lenient in general, 
they had deemed no less expiation sufficient for such impiety (r). 

(a) This little book has been attributed (b) Non modo cam nostris academicis, 

•by some to Lielius Socinus ; ] think Castalio sed etiam cum piis alioqui et eruditis homi- 

more probable. Castalio entertained very nibus mihi negotium fore prospicio, p. 308. 

different sentiments from those of Beza on Bayle has an excellent remark (Beza, 

some theological points, as appears by his note F. ) on this controyersy. 

dialogues on predestination and free-will^ (c) Sed tanta erat ejus hominis rabies, tarn 

:irhich are opposed to tbe Augustinian sys- execranda tamque horrenda impietas, ut 

tern then generally prevalent. He seems Senatus alioqui clementissimus soils flam- 

«lso to have approximated to the Sabellian mis expiari posse existimarit, p. 91. 
theories of Servetus on the Trinity. See 
p. 144, edit. 1613. 
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31 . A treatise written ia a sunilar fipirit to tbat of Gastalk>, by 
Aconcio, one of the numerous exiles from Italy, ^' De Stratage- 
matibus Satanae, Basle, 1665," deserves some notice in the his- 
tory of opinions, because it is, perhaps, the first wherein the 
limitation of fundamental articles of Christianity to a small 
number is laid down at considerable length. He instancies, 
among doctrines which he does not reckon fundamental, those 
of the real presence and of tbe Trinity ] and, in general, such as 
are not either expressed in Scripture, or deducible from it by 
unequivocal reasoning (a). Acondo inveighs against capital 
punishments for heresy ; but his argument, like that of Gastalio, 
is good against every minor penalty. '* If the clwgy,'" he says, 
*^ once get the upper hand, and carry this point, that, as soon 
as one opens his mouth, the executioner shall be called in to cut 
all knots with his knife, what will become of the study of Scrip- 
ture ? They will think it very little worth while to trouble their 
heads with it \ and, if I may presume to say so, will set up every 
fancy of their own for truth. O unhappy times ! O wretched 
posterity ! if we abandon the arms, by which alone we can sub- 
due our adversary." Aconcio was not improbably an Arian ^ 
this may be surmised, not only because he was an Italian Pro- 
testant, and because be s6ems to intimate it in some passages of 
his treatise, but on the authority of Strype, who mentions him 
as reputed to be such, while belonging to a small congregation of 
refugees in London (b). This book attracted a good deal of no^ 
tice : it was translated both into French and English ] and, in 
one language or another, went through several editions. In tbe 
next century it became of much authority with tbe Arminians 
of Holland. 

32. M ino Celso, of Siena, and another of the same dass of 
refugees, in a long and elaborate argument against persecution, 
De Hereticis Capitali Supplicio non alBciendis, quotes several 
authorities from writers of the sixteenth century in his fa- 
vour (c). We should add to these advocates of toleration the 
name of Theodore Koornhert, who courageously stood up in 

(a) The accoont giTen of (his book in the Aconcio frequently. The following panage 
Biographie Univergelle is not accorate; a seems to refer to Serretas. Saperioribos 
better will be foun4 in Bayle. annis, ad hsretici cujusdam in flamnais con- 

(b) Strype's Life of Grindal, p. 43. f see stantiam, utex fide dignisaceepi, plores ex 
also Bayle. Elisabeth gave him a pension astantibus san« doctrine viri, non posse id 
for a book on fortification. sine Dei spiritu fieri persaaaum habanles^ 

(e) Celso was formerly supposed to be a ac pfopterea hisreticum martyrem esse 

fictitious person, but the contrary has been plane cisdfiirites, ejus h«resim pro veritate 

established. The book was published in oomplexi, fn fide naufragium fecerunt, 

1584, but without date of place. He quotes fol. 109. 
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Hofland against one of the most enoroacbing and bigoted hie- 
rarchies of that age. Koornbert, ayerse in other points to the 
authority of Calvin and Beza, seems to have been a precursor 
of Arminius; but he is cfaieflr known by a treatise against ca- 
pital punishment for heresy, published in Latin after his death. 
It is extremely scarce, and I have met with no author, except 
Bayle and Brandt, who speaks of it from direct knowledge (a). 
Thus, at the end of the sixteenth century, the simple proposi- 
tion, that men for holding or declaring heterodox opinions in 
religion ought not to be burned alive, or otherwise put to death, 
was itself little else than a sort of heterodoxy ; and, though many 
privately must have been persuaded of its truth, the Protestant 
churches were as far from aoknowledgmg it as that of Rome. 
No one had yet pretended to assert the general right of religious 
worship, which, in fact, was rardy or never conceded to the 
Romanists in a Protestant country, though the Huguenots shed 
oceans of blood to secure the same privilege for themselves. 

33. In the concluding part of the century, the Protestant 
cause, though not politically unprosperous, but rather mani- 
festing some additional strength through the great energies put 
forth by England and Holland, was less and less victorious in 
the conflict of opinion. It might, perhaps, seem to a spectator, 
that it gained more in France by the dissolution of the League, 
and the establishment of a perfect toleration, sustained by ex- 
traordinary securities in the edict of Nantes, than it lost by the 
conformity of Henry lY • to the Catholic religion. But, if this is 
considered more deeply, the advantage will appear far greater 
on the bther side ; for this precedent, in the case of a man so 
conspicuous, would easily serve all who might fancy they had 
any public interest to excuse them, from which the transition 
would not be long to the care of their own. After this time, ac- 
cordingly, we find more numerous conversions of the Hugue- 
nots, especially the nobler classes, than before. They were fur- 
nished with a pretext by an unlucky circumstance. In a public 
conference, held at Fontainebleau, in 1600, before Henry IV., 
from which great expectation had been raised, Du Plessis Mor- 
nay, a man of the noblest character, but, though very learned 

(«) Bayle, Biogr. Univ. Brandt, Hist.de la dicaling his answer to the magistrates of 

Reformation des ProTinces Unies, i. 48S. lioyden, who, however, thought fit to {nib* 

Lipsias had, in bis Politics,, inveighed IHh that they did not accept the dedica- 

against the toleration of more religions tion, and requested that those who read 

than one in a commonwealth. Ure, seca,,ut Koornhert would read also the reply of 

membrum potias aliquod, qiiam totnm cor- Lipsius, ibid. This was in 1590, and Koom- 

pas intereat. Koornhert answered this, de- hert died the same year. 
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as a gentleman, more fitted to maintain his religion in the field 
than in the schools, was signally worsted, having been supplied 
with forged or impertinent quotations from the fathers, which 
his antagonist, Perron, easily exposed. Casaubon, who was 
present, speaks with shame, but without reserve, of his defeat \ 
and it was an additional mortiCcation, that the king pretended 
ever afterwards to have been more thoroughly persuaded by 
this conference, that he had embraced the truth, as well as 
gained a crown, by abandoning the Protestant side (a). 

34. The men of letters had another example, about the same 
time, in one of the most distinguished of their fraternity, Justus 
Lipsius. He left Leyden on some pretence in 1591 . for the 
Spanish Low Countries, and soon afterwards embraced the 
Romish faith. Lest his conversion should be suspected, Lipsius 
disgraced a name, great at least in literature, by writing in fa- 
vour of the local superstitions of those bigoted provinces. It is 
true, however, that some, though the lesser, portion of his cri- 
tical works were published after his change of religion. 

36. The controversial divinity poured forth during this period 
is now little remembered. In England it may be thought ne- 
cessary to mention Jewell's celebrated apology. This short book 
is written with spirit ; the style is terse, the arguments pointed, 
the authorities much to the purpose*, so that its effects are not 
surprising. This treatise is written in Latin ^ his Defence of the 
Apology, a much more diffuse work, in English. Upon the me- 
rits of the controversy of Jewell with the Jesuit Harding, which 
this defence embraces, I am not competent to give any opinion ; 
in length and learning it far surpasses our earlier polemical lite- 
rature. 

36. Notwithstanding the high reputation which Jewell ob- 
tained by his surprising memory and indefatigable reading, it 
cannot be said that many English theologians of the reign of 
Elizabeth were eminent for that learning which was required 
for ecclesiastical controversy. Their writings are neither nu- 
merous nor profound. Some exceptions ought to be made. 
Hooker was sufficiently versed in the fathers, and he possessed 

(a) Scaliger, it most be observed, praises rence of Fontainebleaa, retaliated the charge 
very highly the book of Du Plessis Mornay of falsified quotations on Perron. J shall 
on the mass, and says, that no one after quote what Casaubon has saidonlhe sub- 
Calvin and Beza had written so well; though ject in another volume. See the article 
he owns that he would have done better not Mornay, in the Biographic Universelle, in 
to dispute about religion before the king, which, though the signature seems to in- 
Sealigerana Secunda, p.- 461. Du Plessis dicatea descendant or relation, the inac- 
himself, in a publication after the confe- curacy of the quotations is acknowledged. 
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also a far more extensive knowledge of the philosophical writers 
of antiquity than any others could pretend. The science of 
morals^ according to Mosheim, or rather of casuistry, which 
Calvin had left in a rude and imperfect state, is confessed to 
have been Grst reduced into some kind of form, and explained 
with some accuracy and precision by Perkins, whose works, 
however, were not published before the next century (<?). Hugh 
Broughton was deep in Jewish erudition, ^hitaker and Nowell 
ought also to be mentioned. It would not be difficult to extract 
a few more names from biographical collections, but names so 
obscure that we could not easily bring their merit as scholars to 
any sufficient test. Sandys's sermons may be called perhaps 
good, but certainly not very distinguished. The most eminently 
learned man of the queen's reign seems to have been Dr. John 
Rainolds •, and a foreign author of the last century, Colomies, 
places him among the first six in copiousness of erudition whom 
the Protestant churches had produced (6). Yet his works are, I 
presume, read by nobody, nor am I aware that they are ever 
quoted ^ and Rainolds himself is chiefly known by the anecdote, 
that having been educated in the church of Rome, as his brother 
was in the Protestant communion, they mutually converted 
each other in the course of disputation, Rainolds was on the 
Puritan side, and took a part in the Hampton Court conference. 
37. As the century drew near its close, the church of Rome 
brought forward her most renowned and formidable champion, 
Bellarmin, a Jesuit, and afterwards a cardinal. No one had en- 
tered the field on that side with more acuteness, no one had 
displayed more skill in marshalling the various arguments of 
controversial theology, so as to support each other and serve the 
grand purpose of church authority. "He does not often," says 
Dupin, "employ reasoning, but relies on the textual authority 
of Scripture, of the councils, the fathers, and the consent of the 
theologians^ seldom quitting his subject, or omitting any pas- 
sage useful to his argument ; giving the objections fairly, and 
answering them in few words. His style is not so elegant as 

(a) Mosheim, Chalmers. lecturer at Oxford in 1586, the face of the 

(b) Colomesiana. The other five are Usher, university was much changed towards Puri- 
Gataller, Blonde!, Petit, and Bochart. See also tanism. Hist, and Antiq. In the Athens, ii. 
Blount, Baillet, and Chalmers, for testimonies 14., he gives a very high character of Rai- 
to Rainolds, who died in I6O7. Scaligerregrets nolds, on the authority of Bishop Hall and 
his death as a los's to all Protestant church- others, and a long list of his works. But, as 
es, as well as that of England. Wood he wanted a biographer, he has become 
admits that Rainolds was "a man of infinite obscure in compai'ison with Jewell, who 
reading, and of a vast memory ; " but la- probably was not at all his superior, 
ments that, after be was chosen divinity 
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that of writers who have made if their object, but <^ar, neat, 
and brief, without dryness or barbarism. He knew well the 
tenets of Protestants, and states them faithfully, avoiding the in- 
vective so common with controversial writers." It is never- 
theless alleged by his opponents, and will not seem incredible to 
those who know what polemical theology has always been, that 
he attempts to deceive the reader, and argues only in the inte- 
rests of bis cause. 

38. Bellarmin, if we may believe Du Perron, was not un- 
learned in Greek (a)-, but it is positively asserted on the oth^r 
side that he could hardly read it, and he quotes the writers in 
that language only from translations. Nor has his critical judg- 
ment been much esteemed. But his abilities are best testified 
by Protestant theologians, not only in their terms of eulogy, but 
indirectly in the peculiar zeal with which they chose him as 
their worthiest adversary. More than half a dozen books in the 
next fifty years bear the title of Anti-Bellarminus : it seemed as 
if the victory must remain with those who should bear away 
the spolia opima of this hostile general. The Catholic writers, 
on the other hand, borrow every thing, it has been said, from 
Bellarmin, as the poets do from Homer {b). 

39. In the hands of Bellarmin, and other strenuous advocates 
of the church, no point of controversy was neglected. But 
in a general view we may justly say that the heat of battle 
was not in the same part of the field as before. Luther and 
his immediate disciples held nothing so vital as the tenet of 
justification by faith alone \ while the arguments of Eckius and 
Cajetan were chiefly designed to maintain the modification of 
doctrine on that subject, which had been handed down to 
them by the fathers and schoolmen. The differences of the 
two parties, as to the mode of corporeal presence in the eucha- 
rist, though quite suflScient to keep them asunder, could hardly 
bear much controversy, inasmuch as the primitive writers, to 
whom it was usual to appeal, have not, as is universaUy agreed, 
drawn these metaphysneal distinctions with much preciseness. 
But when the Helvetic churches, and those bearing the general 
n«ne of Reformed, became, after the middle of the century, 
as prominent, to say the least, in theological literature as the 
Lutheran, this cpntroversy acquired mucb greater importance ; 
the persecufions in England and the Netherlands were prm- 
cipally directed against this single heresy erf denying the real 

(a) PenomftDA. part ii. p. 30^. Andrds, xviii. 213. Viceron, 

(4) Dupin. Bayle. Blount. Eichhorn, vi. vol. xxxi. 
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presence, and the disputes of the press turned so generally 
upon no other topic. 

40. In the last part of the century, through the influence of 
some political circumstances, we find a new theme of polemical 
discussion, more peculiarly characteristic of the age. Before 
tbe appearance of the early reformers, a republican or aristo* 
cratic spirit in ecclesiastical polity, strengthened by the decrees 
of the councils of Constance and Basic, by the co-operation, 
in some instances, of the national church with the state in 
redressing, or demanding the redress of abuses, and certainly 
also both by the vices of the court of Rome, and its diver- 
sion to local politics, had fully counter-balanced, or even in 
a great measure silenced, the bold pretensions of the school 
of Hildebrand. In such a lax notion of papal authority, pre- 
valent in Cisalpine Europe, the Protestant Reforn[)ation had 
found one source of its success. But for this cause the theory 
itself lost ground in the Catholic church. At the council of 
Trent the aristocratic or episcopal party, though it seemed 
to display itself in great strength, comprising the represen- 
tatives of the Spanish and Galilean churches, was for the most 
part foiled in questions that touched the limitations of papal 
supremacy. From this time the latter power becatafie lord of 
tbe ascendant. "No Catholic," says Schmidt, " dared after 
the Reformation to say one hundredth part of what Gerson, 
Peter d'Ailly, and many others had openly preached." The 
same instinct, of which we may observe the workings in the 
present day, then also taught the subjects of the church that it 
was no time to betray jealousy of their own government, when 
the public enemy was at their gates. 

41. In this resuscitation of the court of Rome, that is, of the 
papal authority, in contradistinction to the general doctrine 
and discipline of the Catholic church, much, or rather most, 
was due to the Jesuits. Obedience, not to that abstraction of 
theologians, the Catholic church, a shadow eluding the touch 
and vanishing into emptiness before the inquiring eye, but to 
its livimg acting centre, the one man, was their vow, their 
duty, their function. They maihtained, therefore, if not quite 
for the first time, yet with little countenance from the great 
authorities of the schools, his personal infallibility in matters of 
faith. They asserted his superiority to general councils, his 
prerogative of dispensing with all the canons of the church, on 
grounds of spiritual expediency, whereof he alone could judge. 
As they grew bolder, some went on to pronounce even the 
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divine laws subject to this control ^ but it cannot be said that a 
principle, which seemed so paradoxical, though perhaps only 
a consequence from their assumptions, was generally received. 

42. But the most striking consequence of this novel posi- 
tion of the papacy was the renewal of its claims to tei!Dporal 
power, or, in stricter language, to pronounce the forfeiture 
of it by lawful sovereigns for offences against religion. This 
pretension of the Holy See, though certainly not abandoned, 
had in a considerable degree lain dormant in that period of com- 
parative weakness which followed the great schipm. Paul III. 
deprived Henry VUI. of his dominions, as far as a bull could 
have that effect; but the deposing power was not generally 
asserted with much spirit against the first princes who embraced 
the Reformation. In this second part of the century, how- 
ever, the see of Rome was filled by men of stern zeal and 
intrepid ambition, aided by the Jesuits and other regulars with 
an energy unknown before, and favoured also by the political 
interests of the greatest monarch in Christendom. Two cir- 
cumstances of the utmost importance gave them occasion to 
scour the rust away from their ancient weapons — ^the final 
prostration of the Romish faith in England by Elizabeth, and 
the devolution of the French crown on a Protestant heir. In- 
censed by the former event, Pius V., the representative of 
the most rigid party in the church, issued in 1570 his famous 
bull, releasing English Catholics from their allegiance to the 
queen, and depriving her of all right and title to the throne. 
Elizabeth and her parliament retaliated, by augmented seve- 
rities of law against these unfortunate subjects, who had little 
reason to thank the Jesuits for announcing maxims of rebellion 
it was not easy to carry into efifect. Allen and Persons, secure 
at St. Omer and Douay, proclaimed the sacred duty of resisting 
a prince who should break his faith with God and the people, 
especially when the supreme governor of the church, whose 
function it is to watch over its welfare, and separate the leprous 
from the clean, has adjudged the cause. 

43. In the war of the League men became still more familiar 
with this tenet. Those who fought under that banner did not 
all acknowledge, or at least would not in other circumstances 
have admitted, the pope's deposing power; but no faction will 
reject a false principle that adds strength to its side. Philip II. , 
though ready enough to treat the See of Rome as sharply and 
rudely as the Italians do their saints when refractory, found 
it his interest to encourage a doctrine so dangerous to monar- 
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chy wben it was directed against Elizabeth and Henry. For 
this reason we may read with less surprise in Balthazar Ayala, 
a layman, a lawyer, and judge-advocate in the armies of Spain, 
the most unambiguous and unlimited assertion of the deposing 
theory. — '* Kings abusing their power may be variously com- 
pelled," he says, " by the sovereign pontiff to act justly ^ for 
he is the earthly vicegerent of God, from whom he has received 
both swords, temporal as well as spiritual, for the peace and 
preservation of the Christian commonwealth. Nor can he only 
control, if it is for the good of this commonwealth, but even 
depose kings, as God, whose delegate he is, deprived Saul 
of bis kingdom, and as pope Zachary released the Franks from 
their allegiance to Childeric (a)." 

44. Bellarmin, the brilliant advocate of whom we have already 
spoken, amidst the other disputes of the protestant quarrel, did 
not hesitate to sustain the papal authority in its amplest exten- 
sion. His treatise " De Summo Pontiflce, Capite Totius Mili- 
tantis Ecclesise," forms a portion, and by no means the least 
important, of those entitled " The Controversies of Bellarmin," 
and first appeared separately in 1586. The pope, he asserts, has 
no direct temporal authority in the dominions of Christian 
princes \ he cannot interfere with their merely civil affairs, unless 
they are his feudal vassals, but indirectly, that is, for the sake 
of some spiritual advantage, all things are submitted to his 
disposal. He cannot depose these princes, even for a just cause, 
as their immediate superior, unless they are feudally his vas- 
sals ^ but he can take away and give to others their kingdoms, 
if the salvation of souls require it (^). We shall observe hereafter 
how artfully this papal scheme was combined with the more 
captivating tenets of popular sovereignty ; each designed for the 
special case, that of Henry IV., whose legitimate rights, estab- 
lished by the constitution of France, it was expected by this 
joint effort to overthrow. 

45. Two methods of delivering theological doctrine had pre-^ 
vailed in the Catholic church for many ages. The one, called 
positive, was dogmatic rather than argumentative, deducing its 
tenets from immediate authorities of Scripture or of the fathers, 
which it interpreted and explained for its own purpose. It was 
a received principle, conveniently for this system of interpreta- 
tion, that most parts of Scripture had a plurality of meaning ; and 
that the allegorical, or analogical senses were as much to be 

(«) Ayala, De Jare et Officiis Bellicis (6) Banke, ii. 182. 
(Antwerp, I597.)i p. 3.3. 
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sought as the primary and literal. The sebolastie theology, on 
the other hand, which acquired its name, because it was fke- |i 
quently heard in the schools of divinity and employdd tbe wea* 
pons of dialectics, was a scheme of inferenees drawn, with all 
the subtlety of reasoning, from tbe sanse ftindamental princi- 
ples of authority, the scriptures, the fathers, the councils of the 
church. It must be evident upon reflection, that where many 
thousand propositions, or sentences easily convertible into tbem, 
had acquired the rank of indisputable truths, it was not difficult, 
with a little ingenuity in the invention of middle terms, to raise 
a specious structure of connected syllogisms-, and hence the 
theology of the schools was a series of inferenees from tbe 
acknowledged standards of orthodoxy, as their physics flrom 
Aristotle, and their metaphysics from a mixture of the two. 

46. The scholastic method, affecting a complete and scientific 
form*, led to the compilation of theological systems, generally 
called Loci Communes. These were very common in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, both in the church of Rome, 
and after some time, in the two protestant communions. But 
Luther though at first he bestowed immense praise upon the 
Loci Communes of Melanchthon, grew unfavourable to all sys- 
tematic theology. His own writings belong to that class we 
call positive. They deal with the interpretation of scripture, and 
the expansion of its literal meaning. Luther rejected, except in 
a very sparing application, the search after allegorical senses. 
Melanchthon also, and in general the divines of the Augsbui^ 
confession, adhered chiefly to the principle of single interpre- 
tation (a). 

The Institutes of Calvin, which belong to the preceding part 
of the century, though not entitled Loci Communes, may be 
reckoned a full system of deductive theology. Wolfgang Mus- 
cuius published a treatise with the usual title. It should be ob- 
served that, in the Lutheran church, the ancient method of 
scholastic theology revived after the middle of this century, 
especially in the divines of Melanchthon'; party, one of whose 
characteristics was a greater deference To ecclesiastical usage 
and opinion, than the more rigid Lutherans would endure to 
pay. The Loci Theologici of Chemnitz and those of Strigelius 
were, in their age, of great reputation ^ the former, by one of 
the compilers of the Formula Concordiae, might be read without 

(a) Eichhorn, Gesch. der CuKur. vi. part i. p. 475. Mosheim, cent. 16. sec. 3. part ii. 
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risk of finding those heterodoxies of Melanchthon, which the 
latter vras supposed to exhibit (/?). 

47. In the church of Rome the scholastic theology retained 
an undisputed respect ; it was for the heretical protestants to 
dread a method of keen logic, by which their sophistry was cut 
through. The most remarkable book of this kind, which falls 
-within the sixteenth century, is the Loci Theologici of Melchior 
Canus, published at Salamanca in 1563, three years after the 
death of the author, a Dominican, and professor in that univer- 
sily. It is of course the Iheology of the reign and country of 
Philip II. ; but Canus was a man acquainted with history, phi- 
losophy, and ancient literature. Eichhorn, after giving several 
pages to an abstract of this volume, pronounces it worthy to be 
still read. It may be seen by his analysis how Canus, after the 
manner of the schoolmen, incorporated philosophical with theo- 
logical science. Dupin, whose abstract is rather different in 
substance, calls this an excellent work, and written with all the 
elegance we could desire (b). 

48. Catharin, one of the theologians most prominent in the 
council of Trent, though he seems not to have incurred the 
charge of heresy, went farther from the doctrine of Augustin 
and Aquinas than was deemed strictly orthodox in the Catholic 
church. He framed a theory to reconcile predestination with 
the universality of grace, which has since been known in this 
country by the name of Baxterianism, and is, I believe, adopted 
by many divines at this day. Dupin, however, calls it a new 
invention, unknown to the ancient fathers, and never received 
in the schools. It has been followed, he adds, by nobody. 

49. In the critical and expository department of theological 
literature, much was written during this period, forming no 
smalt proportion of the great collection called Critici Sacri. In 
the Romish church, we may distinguish the Jesuit Maldonat, 
whose commentaries on the evangelists have been highly praised 
by theologians of the Protestant side^ and among these, we 
may name Calvin and Beza, who occupy the highest place (c), 

(a) Eichhorn, 236. Mosheim. Scaligerana prima. A more detailed, and 

(6) Eichhorn, p. 216—237. Dupin, cent, apparently a not uncandid statement of 

16. book 5. Calvin's character as a commentator on 

(e) Literas sacras, says Scaliger of Gal- Scripture, will be found in Simon, Hist, 

vin, iractavit ut tractandn sunt, vere in- Critique du Vieux Testament. He sets him, 

qnam et pure ac simpliciter sine uUis ar- in this respect, much above Luther. See 

gutationibus scholasticis, et'dtvino vir pr»- also Blount, art. Calvin. Scaliger does not 

ditusingenio multadivinavit^qun nonnisi esteem much the learning of Beza, and 

a linguc Hebraics peri tis^imis '( ci^usmodi blames him for affec ting to despise Erasmus 

tamen ipse non erat), divinari possunt. as a commentator. I have named Beza in the 

U. 6 
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while below them are ranked Buliinger, Zanchius, Musculus^ 
Chemnitz, and several more. But I believe that, even in the 
reviving appetite for obsolete theology, few of these writers 
have yet attracted much attention. A polemical spirit, it is 
observed by £ichhorn, penetrated all theological science ; not 
only in dogmatical writings, but in those of mere interpretation; 
in catechisms, in sermons, in ecclesiastical history, we find the 
author armed for combat, and always standing in imagination 
before an enemy. 

50. A regular and copious history of the church, from the 
primitive ages to the Reformation itself was first given by the 
Lutherans under the title, Centuri® Magdeburgenses, from the 
name of the city where it was compiled. The principal among 
several authors concerned, usually called Centuriatores, was 
Flacius Ulyricus, a most inveterate enemy of Melanchthon. This 
work has been more than once re-printed, and is still, in point 
of truth and original research, the most considerable ecclesias- 
tical history on the Protestant aide. Mosheim, or his translator, 
calls this an immortal work (a); and Eichhorn speaks of it in 
strong terms of admiration for the boldness of the enterprise, 
the laboriousness of the elLecution, the spirit with which it 
cleared away a mass of fable, and placed ecclesiastical history 
on an authentic basis. The faults, both those springing from 
the imperfect knowledge, and from the prejudices of the com- 
pilers, are equally conspicuous (b). Nearly forty years after- 
wards, between the years 1588 and 1609, the celebrated Annals 
of Cardinal Baronius, in twelve volumes, appeared. These were 
brought down by him only to the end of the twelfth century^ 
their continuation by Rainaldus published from 1646 to 1663, 
goes down to 1566. It was the object of protestant learning in 
the seventeenth century, to repel the authority and impugn the 
allegations of Baronius. Those of his own communion, in a 
more advanced stage of criticism, have confessed his mistakes ; 
many of them arising from a want of acquaintance with the 
Greek language, indispensable, as we should now justly think, 
for One who undertook a general history of the church, but not 
sufficiently universal in Italy, at the end of the sixteenth century, 
to deprive those who did not possess it of a high character for 
erudition. Eichhorn speaks far less favourably of Baronius than 

text as Mperior to Zanchius and others, in it is difficult to quote Maelatne's translation 

deference to common reputation, for I am with conftdcnce, on account of the liberties 

wbolly ignorant of the writings of all. which he took with the text. 

(•) Cent, 16. sect. 3. part. ii. c. 9, This (4) Vol. vi. part. il. p. i49. 
«xpr<>ssiott is probably in the original ; but 
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of the Centuriators («). But of these two voluminous histories 
iw^ritten with equal prejudice on opposite sides, an impartial 
and judicious scholar has thus given his opinion. 

51. "An ecclesiastical historian," Le Clerc satirically ob- 
serves, " ought to adhere inviolably to this maxim, that whatever 
can be favourable to heretics is false, and whatever can be said 
against them is true^ while, on the other hand, all that does 
honour to the orthodox is unquestionable, and every thing that 
can do them discredit is surely a lie. He must suppress too with 
care, or at least extenuate as far as possible, the errors and vices 
of those whom the orthodox are accustomed to respect, whether 
they know any thing about them or no •, and must exaggerate, 
on the contrary, the mistakes and faults of the heterodox to the 
utmost of his power. He must remember that any orthodox 
writer is a competent witness against a heretic, and is to be 
trusted implicitly on his word 5 while a heretic is never to be 
believed against the orthodox, and has honour enough done 
him, in allowing him to speak against his own side, or in favour 
of our own. It is thus that the Centuriators of Magdeburg, and 
thus that Cardinal Baronius have written 5 each of their works 
having by this means acquired an immortal glory with its own 
party. But it must be owned that they are not the earliest, and 
that they have only imitated most of their predecessors in this 
plan of writing. For many ages, men had only sought in eccle- 
siastical antiquity, not what was really to be found there, but 
what they conceived ought to be there, for the good of their 
own party {b), 

52. But in the midst of so many dissentients from each other, 
some resting on the tranquil bosom of the church, some fighting 
the long battle of argument, some catching at gleams of super- 
natural light, the very truths of natural and revealed religion 
were called in question by a different party. The proofs of this 
before the middle of the sixteenth century are chiefly to be derived 
from Italy. Pomponatius has already been mentioned, and some 
other Aristotelian philosophers might be added. But these, 
whose scepticism extended to natural theology, belong to the 
class of metaphysical writers, whose place is in the next chapter. 
If we limit ourselves to those who directed their attacks against 
Christianity, it must be presumed that, in an age when the tri- 
bunals of justice visited, even with the punishment of death, the 
denial of any fundamental doctrine, few books of an openly irre- 

(«) Id. p. t80. (*) Parrhasiana, vol. i. p. 168. 
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ligious tendency could appear (n). A short pamphlet by one 
Valine, cost him his life in 1574. Some others were clandestinely 
circulated in France before the end of the century ; and the list 
of men suspected of infidelity, if we could trust all private anec- 
dotes of the time, would be by no means short. Bodin, Mon* 
taigne, Charron, have been reckoned among the rejecters of 
Christianity. The first I conceive to have acknowledged no re- 
velation but the Jewish ; the second is free, in my opinion , from 
all reasonable suspicion of infidelity -, the principal work of the 
third was not published till 1601. His former treatise, '^ De& 
Trois V^rit6s," is an elaborate vindication of the Christian and 
Catholic religion (b), 

53. I hardly know how to insert, in any other chapter than 
the present, the books that relate to sorcery and demoniacal pos- 
sessions, though they can only in a very lax sense be ranked with 
theological literature. The greater part are contemptible in any 
other light than as evidences of the state of human opinion. 
Those designed to rescue the innocent from sanguinary preju- 
dices, and chase the real demon of superstition from the mind of 
man, deserve to be commemorated. Two such works belong to 
this period. Wierus, a physician of the Netherlands, in a 
treatise, " De Praestigiis," Basle, 1564, combats the horrible pre- 
judice by which those accused of witchcraft were thrown into 
the flames. He shows a good deal of credulity as to diabolical 
illusions, but takes these unfortunate persons for the deviFs vic- 
tims rather than his accomplices. Upon the whole, Wierus 
destroys more superstition than he seriously intended to leave 
behind. 

54. A far superior writer is our countryman, Reginald Scot, 
whose object is the same, but whose views are incomparably 
more extensive and enlightened. He denies altogether to the 
devil any power of controlling the course of nature. It may be 
easily supposed that this solid and learned person, for such be 
was beyond almost all the English of that age, did not escape in 
his own time, or long afterwards, the censure of those who 
adhered to superstition. Scot's Discovery of Witchcraft was 

(a)Thefainoa8LCymbaIam MundibyBo- is wiitten ia dialogue, gomewbat in the 

na venture des Peiiers, published in 1538, mannerofLucian,and is rather more lively 

which, while it continued extremely scarce, than books of that age generally were, 
had the character of an irreligious work, (6) Des Trois V^rit^s centre les Ath^, 

has proved, sinee it was reprinted, in 1711, Idolatres, Juifs, Mahum^Uns, Her^tiques, 

perfectly innocuous, though there are a few et Schismatiques. Bourdeaux, 1593. Char- 

-malicious glances at priests and nuns. It ron has not put his name to this book; and 

has always been the habit of the literary it does not appear that he has taken any 

world, as much as at present, to speak of thing from himself in his subsequent work, 

books by hearsay. The Cymbalum Mundi De la Sagesse. 
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published in 1584 {a). Bodin, on the other band, endeavoured 
to sustain the Vilgar notions of Witchcraft in his Demonomanie 
des Sorciers. It is not easy to conceive a more wretched produc- 
tion ; besides his superstitious absurdities, he is guilty of exclt^ 
ing the magistrate against Wierus, by representing him as a 
real confederate of Satan. 

55. We may conclude this chapter, by mentioning the prin- 
cipal versions and editions of Scripture. No edition of the Greek 
Testament, worthy to be speciQed, appeared after that of Ro- 
bert Stephens, whose text was invariably followed. The council 
of Trent declared the Vulgate translation of Scripture to be au- 
thentic, condemning all that should deny its authority. It has 
been a common-place with Protestants to inveigh against this 
decree, even while they have virtually maintained the principle 
upon which it is founded — one by no means peculiar to the 
church of Rome— being no other than that it is dangerous to 
unsettle the mind of the ignorant, or partially learned in reli - 
gion; a proposition not easily disputable by any man of sense, 
but, when acted upon, as incompatible as any two contraries can 
be, with the free and general investigation of truth, 

56. Notwithstanding this decision in favour of the Vulgate, 
there was room left for partial uncertainty. The council of Trent, 
declaring the translation itself to be authentic, pronounced nc- 
thiog in favour of any manuscript or edition ; and as it would be 
easier to put down learning altogether than absolutely to restrain 
the searching spirit of criticism, it was soon held that the coun- 
ciFs decree went but to the general fidelity of the version, 
without warranting every passage. Many Catholic writers, ac- 
cordingly, have put a very liberal interpretation on this decree, 
suggesting such emendations of particular texts as the original 
seemed to demand. They have even given new translations ^ 
one by Arias Montanus is chiefly founded on that of Pagninus, 
and an edition of the Vulgate, by Isidore Clarius, is said to re- 
semble a new translation, by his numerous corrections of the 
text from the Hebrew {b). Sixtus V. determined to put a stop 
to a license which rendered the Tridentine provisions almost 
nugatory. He fulfilled the intentions of the council by causing to 
be published in 1590 the Sistine Bible-, an authoritative edition 
to be used in all churches. This was, however, superseded by 
another^ set forth only two years afterwards by Clement VIII., 

(<) It appears by Scot's book that not only of conjurers were practised in his time ; be 
^i common, but the more difficult tricks shows how to perform some of them. 

(6) Andr^, \ii. 40. Simon, 358. 
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which is said to differ more than any other from that which his 
predecessor bad published as authentic \ a circunfttance not for- 
gotten by Protestant polemics. The Sistine edition is now very 
scarce. The same pope had published a standard edition of the 
Septuagint in 1587 (n). 

57. The Latin translations made by Protestants in this period 
were that by Sebastian Castalio, which, in search of more ele- 
gance of style, deviates from the simplicity, as well as sense, of 
the original, and fails therefore of obtaining that praise at the 
hands of men of taste for which more essential requisites have 
been sacrificed (6); and that by Tremellius and Junius, published 
at Frankfort in 1575, and subsequent years. It was retouched 
some time afterwards by Junius, after ttie death of his coadjutor. 
This translation was better esteemed in Protestant countries, 
especially at first, than by the Catholic critics. Simon speaks of 
it with little respect. It professedly adheres closely to the He- 
brew idiom. Beza gave a Latin version of the New Testament 
It is doubtful whether any of these translations have much im- 
proved upon the Vulgate. 

58. The new translations of the Scriptures into modem lan- 
guages were naturally not so numerous as at an earlier period. 
Two in English are well known ; the Geneva bible of 1560, pub- 
lished in that city by Coverdale, Wittingham, and other refugees, 
and the Bishop's Bible of 1568. Both of these, or at least the 
latter, were professedly founded upon the prior versions, buk 
certainly not without a close comparison with the original text. 
The English Catholics published a translation of the New Testa- 
ment from the Vulgate at Rheims in 1582. The Polish transla- 
tion, commonly ascribed to the Socinians, was printed under 
the patronage of Prince Radzivil in 1563, before that seet could 
be said to exist, though Lismanin and Blandrata, both of hetero- 
dox tenets, were concerned in it (r). This edition is of the 
greatest rarity. The Spanish bible of Ferrara, 1553, and the 
Sclavonian of 1581 , are also very scarce. The curious in biblio- 
graphy are conversant with other versions and editions of the 
sixteenth century, chiefly of rare occurrence (^. 

(a) AndrdSf xix, 44. Schelhorn, AnKBnit. Mea columbula, ostende mihi tuum tuIU- 

Lilerar. vol. ii. 359., and vol. iv. 439. culum; fac ut audiam taaih voculam, etc. 

(6) Andrte, xix. 166. CastaUoacconliDgto He was, however, Simon says, tolerably 
Simon (Hist. Critique da V. T. p. 363.), acquainted with Hebrew, and spoke mo- 
affects politeness to an inconceivable degree destly of his own translation, 
of bad taste, especially in such phrases as (<■) Bayle, art. Radzivil. 
these in his translation of the Canticles .— (</) Brunet, etc. 
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CHAPTER III. 

, HISTORY OF SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY FROM 

1560 TO 1600. 

ArfislotelUin Philosopben — GeMlpIn — Opposite Schools of Philosophy -^ Telesio 
— Jordano Bruno — Sanchez — Aconcio — Nizolius — Logic of Ramus. 

1. The authority of Aristotle, as the great master of dogmatic 
philosophy, continued generally predominant through the six- 
teenth century. It has been already observed that, besides the 
strenuous support of the Catholic clergy, and especially of the 
Sorbonne, who regarded all innovation with abhorrence, the 
Aristotelian philosophy had been received, through the in- 
fluence of Melanchthon, in the Lutheran universities. The reader 
must be reminded that, under the name of speculative philoso- 
phy, we comprehend not only the logic and what was called on- 
tology of the schools, but those physical theories of ancient or 
modern date, which, appealing less to experience than to as- 
sumed hypotheses, cannot be mingled, in a literary classifica- 
tion, with the researches of true science, such as we shall 
hereafter have to place under the head of natural philosophy. 

2. Brucker has made a distinction between the scholastic and 
the genuine Aristotelians; the former being chiefly conversant 
with the doctors of the middle ages, adopting their terminology, 
their distinctions, their dogmas, and relying with implicit defer- 
ence on Scotus or Aquinas, though, in the progress of learning, 
they might make some use of the original master ; while the lat- 
ter, throwing off the yoke of the schoolmen, prided themselve^s 
on an equally complete submission to Aristotle himself. These 
were chiefly philosophers and physicians, as the former were 
theologians •, and the difference of their objects sufiices to ac- 
count for the different lines in which they pursued them, and 
the lights by which they were guided («). 

3. Of the former class, or successors and adherents of the old 
schoolmen, it might be far from easy, were it worth while, to 
furnish any distinct account. Their works are mostly of extreme 
scarcity 5 and none of the historians of philosophy, except per- 
haps Morhof, profess ntiuch acquaintance with them. It is suf- 

(a) Brucker, Hist. Pbiios. iv. ii7. etpoAt. 
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ficient to repeat that, among the Dominicans, Franciscans, and 
Jesuits, especially in Spain and Italy, the scholastic mode of ar- 
gumentation was retained in their seminaries, and employed in 
prolix volumes, both upon theology and upon such parts of me- 
taphysics and natural law as are allied to it. The reader may 
find some more information in Brucker, whom Buhle, saying 
the same things in the same order, may be presumed to have 
silently copied (a). 

4. The second class of Aristotelian philosophers, deyoting 
themselves to physical science, though investigating it with a very 
unhappy deference to mistaken dogmas, mightseem to offer a bet- 
ter hope of materials for history 5 and in fact we meet here with 
a very few names of men once celebrated and of some inQuence 
over the opinions of their age. But even here their writings 
prove to be not only forgotten, but incapable as we may say, 
on account of their rare occurrence, and the improbability of 
their republication, of being ever again known. 

5. The Italian schools, and especially those of Pisa and Pa- 
dua, had long been celebrated for their adherence to Aristote- 
lian principles, not always such as could justly be deduced from 
the writings of the Stagyrite himself, but opposing a bulwark 
against novel speculation, as well as against the revival of the 
Platonic, or any other ancient philosophy. Simon Porta of the 
former university, and C^sar Cremonini of the latter, stood at 
the head of the rigid Aristotelians *, the one near the commence- 
ment of this period, the other about its close. Both these philo- 
sophers have been reproached with the tendency to atheism, so 
common in the Italians of this period. A similar imputation has 
fallen on another professor of the university of Pisa, Cesalpini, 
who is said to have deviated from the strict system of Aristotle 
towards that of Averroes, though he did not altogether coincide 
even with the latter. The real merits of Cesalpin, in very differ- 
ent pursuits, it was reserved for a later age to admire. His 
*' Qusestiones Peripatetic©," published in 1676, is a treatise on 
metaphysics, or the first philosophy, founded professedly upon 
Aristotelian principles, but with considerable deviation. This 
work is so scarce that Brucker had never seen it, but Buhle has 
taken much pains to analyse its very obscure contents. Para- 
doxical and unintelligible as they now appear, Cesalpin obtained 
a high reputation in his own age, and was denominated by ex- 
cellence, the philosopher. Nicolas Taurellus, a professor at Alt- 
dorf, denounced the "Quaestiones Peripateticae '' in a book to 

(a) Brucker, ibid. Buhle, ii. 448. 
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iBvhich, in allusion to his adversary's name, he gave the puerile 
title of Alpes Csesse. 

6. The system of Cesalpin is one modification of that ancient 
hypothesis which, losing sight of all truth and experience in the 
love of abstraction, substitutes the barren unity of pantheism for 
religion, and a few incomprehensible paradoxes for the variety 
of science. Nothing, according to him, was substance which was 
not animated -, but the particular souls which animate bodies are 
themselves only substances, because they are parts of the first 
substance, a simple, speculative, but not active intelligence, 
perfect and immovable, which is God. The reasonable soul, 
however, in mankind is not numerically one -, for matter being 
the sole principle of plurality, and human intelligences bdng 
combined with matter, they are plural in number. He difi'ered 
also from Averroes in maintaining the separate immortality of 
human souls; and while the philosopher of Cordova distin- 
guished the one soul he ascribed to mankind from the Deity, 
Cesalpin considered the individual soul as a portion, not of this 
common human intelligence, which he did not admit, but of the 
first substance, or Deity. His system was therefore more in- 
compatible with theism, in any proper sense, than that of Aver- 
roes himself, and anticipated in some measure that of Spinoza, 
who gave a greater extension to his one substance, by compre- 
hending all matter as well as spirit, within it. Cesalpin also 
denied, and in this he went far from his Aristotelian creed, any 
other than a logical difference between substances and accidents. 
I have no knowledge of the writings of Cesalpin except through 
Buhle \ for though I confess that the "Quaestiones Peripatetic©'' 
may be found in the British Museum (tf), it would scarce repay 
Ahe labour to examine what is both erroneous and obscure. 

7. The name of Cremonini, professor of philosophy for above 
forty years at Padua, is better known than his writings. These 
have become of the greatest scarcity. Brucker tells us he had 
not been able to see any of them, and Buhle had met with but 
two or three (b). Those at which I have looked are treatises on 
the Aristotelian physics*, they contain little of any interest; nor 
did I perceive that they countenance, though they may not 
repel, the charge of atheism sometimes brought against Cre- 

(a) Bahle, ii. 525. Bracker civ. 222.), la- He had, however, seen a copy of the Alpes 

ments that he had never seen this book. It CaBSSB of Taurellas, and gives rather a long 

seems that there were few good libraries in account both of the man and of the book. 

Germany in Bracker's age, or at least that Jbid. and p. 300. 

he had no access to them, for it is surpris- (b) Buhle, ii. 519. 
ing how often be makes the same complaint. 
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monini, but which, if at all well-founded, seems rather to rest 
on externa] evidence. Cremonini, according to Buhle, refutes 
the Ayerroistic notion of an universal human intelligence. Ga- 
briel Naud^, both in his letters, and in the records of his con- 
versation called Naudffiana, speaks with great admiration of 
Cremonini (a). He had himself passed some years at Padua, and 
was at that time a disciple of the Aristotelian school in physics, 
which he abandoned after his intimacy with Gassendi. 

8. Meantime the authority of Aristotle, great in name and 
respected in the schools, began to lose more and more of its 
influence over speculative minds. Cesalpin, an Aristotelian by 
profession, had gone wide in some points from his master. But 
others waged an open war as philosophical reformers. Francis 
Patrizzi, in his '^ Discussiones Peripatetic®" (1571 and 1581), 
appealed to prejudice with the arms of calumny, raking up the 
most unwarranted aspersions against the private life of Aris- 
totle, to prepare the way for assailing his philosophy *, a warfare 
not the less unworthy, that it is often successful. In the case of 
Patrizzi it was otherwise; his book was little read ; and his own 
notions of philosophy, borrowed from the later Platonists, and 
that rabble of spurious writers who had misled Ficinus and 
Picus of Mirandola, dressed up by Patrizzi witli a fantastic ter- 
minology, had little chance of subverting so wdl -established 
and acute a system as that of Aristotle (h). 

9. Bernard Telesio, a native of Cosenza, had greater success, 
and attained a more celebrated name. The first two books of his 
treatise, "De Matura Rerum juxta Propria Principia," ap- 
peared at Rome in 1565 ; the rest was published in 1586. These 
contain an hypothesis more intelligible than that of Patrizzi, 
and less destitute of a certain apparent correspondence with the 
phenomena of nature. Two active incorporeal principles, heat 
and cold, contend with perpetual opposition for the dominion 
over a third, which is passive matter. Of these three all nature 
consists. The region of pure heat is in the heavens, in the sun 
and stars, where it is united with the most subtle matter ; that of 
cold in the centre of the earth, where matter is most condensed ^ 
all between is their battle-field, in which they continually 
struggle, and alternately conquer. These principles are not only 
active, but inteUigent, so far at least as to perceive their own 
acts and mutual impressions. Heat is the cause of motion ; cold 

(a). Some passages id the Naadsana tend with respect to Cremonini and Naud^ him- 
to confirm the suspicion of irreligion, both self. 

(h) Buhle, ii. 548. Brucker, iv. 432. 
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is by nature iminovaMe, and tends to keep all things in re- 
pose («). 

10. Teiesio has been generally supposed to have borrowed 
this theory from that of Parmenides, in which the antagonist 
principles of heat and cold had been employed in a similar 
manner. Buhle denies the identity of the two systems, and con- 
siders that of Telesk) as more nearly allied to the Aristotelian, 
except in substituting heat and cold for the more abstract no- 
tions of form and privation. Heat and cold, it might rather 
perhaps be said, seem to be merely ill-chosen names for the hy- 
pothetical causes of motion and rest ; and the real laws of nature, 
with respect to both of these, are as little discoverable in the 
Telesian as in the more established theory. Yet its author per- 
ceived that the one possessed an expansive, the other a con- 
densing power; and his principles of heat ^nd cold bear a 
partial analogy to repulsion and attraction, the antagonist forces 
which modern philosophy employs. Lord Bacon was sufficiently 
struck with the system of Teiesio to illustrate it in a separate 
fragment of the Instauratio Magna, though sensible of its in- 
adequacy to solve the mysteries of nature ; and a man of ec- 
centric genius, Campanella^ to whom we shall come hereafter, 
adopted it as the basis of his own wilder speculations. Teiesio 
seems to have ascribed a sort of intelligence to plants, which 
his last-mentioned disciple carried to a strange excess of pa- 
radox^ 

1 1 . The name of Teiesio is perhaps hardly so well-known at 
present as that of Jordano Bruno, It was far otherwise formerly •, 
and we do not find that the philosophy of this singular and un- 
fortunate man attracted much further notice than to cost him 
his life. It may be doubted, indeed, whether the Inquisition at 
Borne did not rather attend to his former profession of protes- 
tantism and invectives against the church, than to the latent 
atlieism it pretended to detect in his writings, which are at 
least as innocent as those of Cesalpin. The seffH3onceit of 
Bruno, his contemptuous language about Aristotle and his fol- 
lowers, the paradoxical strain, the obscurity and confusion, in 
many places^ of his writings,^ we may add, his poverty and 
frequent change of place, had rendered him of little estimatior^ 
in the eyes of the world. But in the last century the fate of Bruno 
excited some degree of interest about his opinions. Whether 
his hypotheses were truly atheistical became the subject of con- 

(3)Bruckei:, iv. 449. fiuhle, ii. 563. Ginguene, yii. bOi. 
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troversy ; his works, by which it should have been decided, 
were so scarce that few could speak with knowledge of their 
contents^ and Brucker, Who inclines to think there was no 
sufficient ground for the imputation, admits that he had only 
seen one of Bruno's minor treatises. The later German philo- 
sophers, however, have paid more attention to these obscure 
books, from a similarity they sometimes found in Bruno's theo- 
ries to their own. Buhle has devoted above a hundred pages to 
this subject (a). The Italian treatises have within a few years 
been reprinted in Germany, and it is not uncommon in modem 
books to find an eulogy on the philosopher of Nola. I have not 
made myself acquainted with his Latin writings, except through 
the means of Buhle, who has taken a great deal of pains with 
the subject The principal Italian treatises are entitled, La Cena 
de li Ceneri, Delia Causa, Principio ed Uno, and Dell' Iniinito 
Universo. Each of these is in five dialogues. The Cena de li 
Ceneri contains a physical theory of the world, in which the 
author makes some show of geometrical diagrams, but de- 
viates so often into rhapsodies of vanity and nonsense, that 
it is difficult to pronounce whether he had much knowledge 
of the science. Copernicus, to whose theory of the terres- 
trial motion Bruno entirely adheres, he praises as superior to 
any former astronomer; but intimates that he did not go 
iar beyond vulgar prejudices, being more of a mathematician 
than a philosopher. The gravity of bodies he treats as a most 
absurd hypothesis, all natural motion, as he fancies, being cir- 
cular. Yet he seems to have had some dim glimpse of what is 
meant by the composition of motions, asserting that the earth 
has four simple motions, out of which one is compounded (b). 
12. The second, and much more important treatise, Delia 
Causa, Principio ed Uno, professes to reveal the metaphysical 
philosophy of Bruno, a system which, at least in pretext, 
brought him to the stake at Rome, and the purport of which 
has been the theme of much controversy. The extreme scarcity 
of his wrifrngs has, no doubt, contributed to this variety of 
judgment ; but though his style, strictly speaking, is not obscure, 
and he seems by no means inclined to conceal his meaning, I 
am not able to resolve with certainty the problem that Brucker 
and those whom he quotes have discussed (c). But the system 
of Bruno, so far as I undctrstand it from what I have read of 

(a) Vol. ii. p. 604—730. teo, in England. He extols Leicester, Wals- 

(6) Dial. V. p. 120. (1830.) These dialogues ingjiani, and especially Sidney. 
were written, or purport to have been writ- (c) Brucker, vol. v. 52. 
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his writings, and from Buhle's analysis of them, may be said to 
contain a sort of double pantheism* The world is animated by 
an omnipresent intelligent soul, the first cause of every form 
that matter can assume, but not of matter itself. This soul of 
the universe is the only physical agent, the interior artist that 
works in the vast whole, that calls- out the plant from the seed 
and matures the fruit, that lives in all things, tliough they may 
not seem to live, and in fact do not, when unorganised, live 
separately considered, though they all partake 6i the universal 
life, and in their component parts may be rendered living. A 
table as a table, a coat as a coat, are not alive, but inasmuch as 
they derive their substance from nature, they are composed of 
living particles {a). There is nothing so small or so unimportant, 
but that a portion of spirit dwells in it^ and this spiritual sub- 
stance requires but a proper subject to become a plant or an 
animal. Forms particular are in constant change ; but the first 
form, being the source of all others, as well as the first matter, 
are eternal. The soul of the world is the constituent principle 
of the universe and of all its parts. And thus we have an in- 
trinsic, eternal, self-subsistent principle of form, far better than 
that which the sophists feigned, whose substances are com- 
pounded and corruptible, and, therefore, nothing else than ac- 
cidents (b). Forms in particular are the accidents of matter, and 

(a) Thas Bahle, or at least bis French (6) Or, quanto-a la causa effettrice, dieo 

translator; but tbe original words are dif- Tefficiente fisico universale esser 1' Intel* 

ferent. Dico dunque che la tavola come letto universale, cb' ^.la prima e principial 

tavola non ^ animata, nh la veste, nd 11 faculty deir anima del mondo, la qual d 

cuojo come cuojo, nd il vetro come vetro, forma universale di quello. . . . L'intelletto 

ma come cose naturali e eomposte harmo in universale h I'intima pidi reale e propria fa- 

selameUeriaelaforma.S\BpuTcosaquan%o culta, e parte potenziale delF anima del 

piceola e minima si voglia, ba in se parte di mondo. Questo d uno medesimo cb' empie 

sustanza spirituale, la quale, se trova il il tutto, illumina Y universe, e indrizza la 

soggettodisposto, si stende ad esserpianta, natura ii produrre le sue specie, come si 

ad esser animate, e riceve membri de qual conviene, e cosi ba rispetto k la produzlone 

si voglia corpo, che comunemente si dice di cose naturali, come il nostro intelletto 6 

animato ; per chd spirto si trova in tutte le la congrua produzione di specie raiio- 

cose, e non 6 minimo corpusculo, che non nali Questo 6 nominate da Platonic! 

contegna cotal porzione in se, che non ina- fabbro del mondo, p. 335. 

nimi, p. 241. Buble seems not to have Dunque abbiamo un principio intrinseoo 

understood tbe words in italics, which cer- formale etemo e sussistente incomparabil- 

tainly are not remarkably plain, and to have mente miglioredi quello, che ban flnto li 

substituted what he thought might pass for sophist!, che versano circa gl' accidentia 

meaning. ignoranti de la sustanza de le cose, e che 

Tbe recent theories of equivocal genera- vengono a ponere le sustanze corrottibili, 

tion, held by some philosophers, more on per chd quello cbiamano massimamente, 

the continent than in England, according to primamente e principaLmente sustanza, che 

which all matter, or at least all matter bus- risulta da la composizione ; il che non 6 

ceptible of organisation by its elements, altro, ch' uno accidente, che non contiene 

may become organised and living under in se nulla stability e verilii, e si risolve in 

peculiar circumstances, seem not very dis- nulla, p. 242. 
similar to this system of Bruno. 
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we should make a divinity of matter like some Arabian peripa* 
tetics, if we did not recur to the living fountain of form — the 
eternal soQl of the world. The first matter is neither corporeal 
nor sensible, it is eternal and unchangeable, the fruitful mother 
of forms and their grave. Form and matter, says Bruno, pur- 
suing this fanciful analogy, may be compared to male and 
female. Form never errs, is never imperfect, but through its 
conjunction wit|i matter *, it might adopt the words of the father 
of the human rate : Mulier quam mihi dedisti, (la materia, la 
quale mihaidato consorte,) medecepit, (lei h cagione d' ogni 
mio peccato. ) The speculations of Bruno now become more and 
more subtle, and be admits, that our understandings cannot 
grasp what he pretends to demonstrate — the identity of a simply 
active and simply passive principle : but the question really is, 
wbetlier we can see any meaning in his propositions. 

13. We have said that the system of Bruno seems to involve 
a double pantheism. The first is of a simple kind, the hylozoism, 
which has been exhibited in the preceding paragraph -, it ex- 
cludes a creative deity, in the strict sense of creation, but leaving 
an active provident intelligence, does not seem by any means 
chargeable with positive atheism. But to this soul of the world 
Bruno appears not to have ascribed the name of divinity {a). The 
first form, and the first matter, and all the forms generated by the 
two, make, in his theory, but one being, the infinite unchange- 
able universe, in which is every thing, both in power and in 
act, and which, being all things collectively, is no one thing 
separately ; it is form and not form, matter and not matter, soul 
and not soul. He expands this mysterious language much fur- 
ther, resolving the whole nature of the deity into an abstract, 
barren, all embracing unity (b), 

(a) Son tre sorti d' intelletto : il divino, nato, eper consegaensa immobile. Qoesto 

eh* ^ tatto ; questo moadauo, che fk tuUo ; non si rouove localmente ; per cfa^ noa ba 

C[li altri particulari, che si fanno tutle . cosa fuordi 8^, ove si trasporte, atteso cb^ 

£ vera eausa efflciente [( V intelletto mon- sia il tiitto Non si genera ; per ch^ non d 

dano ) non tanto estrinseca , come anco in- altro essere, obe Ini possa desiderar^ o as- 

triaseca di tatte cose naturali Mi par, pettare, atteso cbe abbia tulto lo essere. 

che detrahano k la divina bontA ekV eccel- Non si corrompe; percb^ non 6 altra cosa, 

lenza di questo grande animate e simulacro in cui si cangi, atteso che lai sia ogni cosa. 

del primo principio qnelli, cbe non vogliano Non pad sminuire o crescere, atteso cb* A 

intendere, ne affirmare, il mondo con li sooi infinite, a cui come non si puo aggiungere, 

roembri essere animate, p. 339. cosi k da cai non si pu6 sottrarre, per cid 

(6) E dunque 1' universo uno, infinite, obe lo infinite non ha parti proporzio- 

immobile. Uno dice k la possibility asso- nali. Non dalterabile in altra disposizione, 

lota, uno V atlo, una la forma o anima, una per chk non ba esterno, da cui patisca, e per 

la materia eorpo, una la cosa, uno lo ente, cui venga in qualcbe affeziooe. Oltrecb^ 

uno il massimo e ottimo, il quale non deve per comprender tutte contrarietadi nel' 

posser essere compreso, e perd infinibile e esser suo, in unitA e convenienza, e nessona 

interminabile, e per tanto infinite e intermi- inclinazione posser avere ad altro e novo e»- 
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14. These bold theories of Jordano Bruno are chiefly con- 
tained in the treatise Delia Causa, Principio ed Uno. In another 
entitled Dell' Infinito Universo e Mondi, which, like the former, 
is written in dialogue, he asserts the infinity of (he universe, and 
the plurality of worlds. That the stars are sons, shining by their 
own light, that each has its revolving planets, now become the 
familiar creed of children, were then among the enormous para- 
doxes and capital offences of Bruno. His strong assertion of the 
Copernican theory was, doubtless, not quite so singular, yet 
this had but few proselytes in the sixteenth century. His other 
writings, of all which Buhle has furnished us with an account, 
are numerous -, some of them relate to the art of Raymond Lully, 
\^hich Bruno professed to esteem very highly ; and in these 
mnemonical treatises he introduced much of his own theoretical 
philosophy. Others are more exclusively metaphysical, and de- 
signed to make his leading principles, as to unity, number, and 
form, more intelligible to the common reader. They are ftill, 
according to what we find in Brucker and Buhle, of strange and 
nmisensical propositions, such as men, unable to master their 

sere, o pur ad altro e altro modo d' essere, in ogni cosa. Ma mi direste, per cbddunqae 

non'pudessersoggeltodimutaztonesecando lecose si cangiano, la materia particolare 

quality alcuDa, ne pud aver conlrario o di* si forza ad altre forme? vi rispondo, che 

verso, che 1' alteri, per ch^ in lai ^ ogni cosa non ^ mutazione, che cerca altro essere, ma 

Concorde. IS on ^ materia, per ch^ non ^ fl- altro modo di essere. E questa 6 la difle- 

gnrato, ne figurabile, non 6 terminato, ne renza tral' universo e lecose dell' universo; 

termioabile. Non ^ forma, per chd non in- per ch6 nullo comprende tutto V essere e 

forma, ne figura altro, atteso che i tutto, 6 tutti modi di essere ; di qoeste ciascuna ha 

massimo, 6 uno, 6 universo. Non ^ misura- tutto Y essere, ma non tutti i modi di esse- 

bile, ne misura. Non si comprende ; per re, p. 283. 

ch6 non ^ maggior di sd. Non si i compresoj; The following sonnet by Bruno is charac- 

perch^ non 6 minor di se. Non si agguaglia ; teristic of bis mystical imagination ; but we 

per ch^ non d altro e altro, ma uno e mede- must not confound the personification of 

simo. Essendo medesimo ed uno^ non ha an abstract idea with theism : — 

^sere ed essere ; et per ch« non ha essere ^^^ p^.^^ . ^ ^^^ sempiterno. 

ed essere non ha parti e paru ; e per ci6 ^^ ^, ^^^ .^ ^^^ ^ 

che non ba parte e parte, non d composto. g , , . ^ ^ profandr.i .tende 

Qaesio 6 termme di sorte ch* non d ter- ^^^^. ^.^^ .^ ^.^,^ ^^^^ ^ .^^^^ . 

mine; 6 talmente forma, ch* non e forma; p„„ .^,^ ^„ ,«„:«„ ^«„ «,-«♦»«-,«« 

...^ .. .: . ..< tion senso, con rafrion, con mente scerno 

d talmente materia, ch6 non 6 matena ; e ^. . ^.. ^z^^ . ' , ^ , 

. , ^ . .: , . LA A C" attOy misora e conto non comprende. 

talmente anima, che non danima; per ch^e /v i .• • v /j 

•I . .. • j'tm . » A i» Qnel vigor, mole e numero, che tcnde 

il tutto indifferentemente, e pero e uno, 1 Ai,. ■ • c • 

. ^ If 7 Oltre orni infenor, mezzo e superno. 

universo d uno, p. QSO. ^. * ^ . r.*- 

„ "^ . ,.., «»^^«.« Cieco error, tempo ayaro, na fortana, 

, • Ecco, come nondpo8Sibi1e,manecessa- c -j • sj- n uk- • • i 

. ',, .^. ._ • »„:iv;ia Sorda invidia, vil rabbia, iniquo zelo, 

no, che V ottimo, massimo incomprensibile _ , ' / J. 

A- .. A . .J A • ^ .. \>uA .^.«o t.ruao cor, eropio mgegno, strano ardire, 

^ tutto, 6 par tutto, 6 in tutto, per ch6 come m u ^ r • i. u 

,. ' J . J. . .VI A . ».^ ^- Non basl-erawno a farmi r area brana, 

simplice ed indivisibile pud esser tutto, es- ^^^ . . _ .• ■> u- -i i 

■^ . . . r .. 1-. 1 A Non mi porrann avanti erocchi il Telo, 

scr per tutto, essere m tutto. E cosi non e yg^^ .^f _ . . , ., .', , „ i ».•«. 
•^ ' , . ^ . Non faran mai, en il mio bcl Sol non mire. 

stato vanamente detto, che Giove empie 

Itntte le cose, inabita tutte le parti dell' uni- If I have quoted too much from Jordano 

terso, d centro di cid, che ba 1' essere ',uno Bruno it may be excused by the great rarity 

^ in tutto, e per cui uno d tutto. II quale, es- of his works, which has been the cause that 

sendo tutte le cose, e comprendendo tutto some late writers have not fully seen the 

y essere in se, viene a far, che ogni cosa sia character of his speculations. 
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own crude fancies on subjects above their reach, are wont to 
put forth. None, however, of his productions, has been more 
often mentioned than the Spaccio dellaBestiaTrionfante, alleged 
by some to be full of his atheistical impieties, while others have 
taken it for a mere satire on the Roman church. This diversity 
was very natural in those who wrote of a book they had never 
seen. It now appears that this famous work is a general moral 
satire in an allegorical form, with little that could excite atten- 
tion, and less that could give such offence as to provoke the au- 
thor's death («). 

15. Upon the whole, we may probably place Bruno in this 
province of speculative philosophy, though not high, yet above 
Cesalpin, or any of the school of Averroes. He has fallen into 
great errors, but they seem to have perceived no truth. His 
doctrine was not original ^ it came from the £leatic philosophers, 
from Plotinus and the Neo-Platonists {b\ and in some measure 
from Plato himself; and it is ultimately, beyond doubt, of orien- 
tal origin. What seems most his own, and I must speak very 
doubtfully as to this, is the syncretism of the tenet of a pervadP 
ing spirit, an Anima Mundi, which in itself is an imperfect 
theism, with the more pernicious hypothesis of an universal 
Monad, to which every distinct attribute, except unity, was to 
be denied. Yet it is just to observe that, in one passage already 
quoted in a note, Bruno expressly says, " there are three kinds 
of intelligence, the divine, which is every thing-, the mundane, 
which does every thing ; and the particular intelligences, which 
are all made by the second." The inconceivableness of ascribing 
intelligence to Bruno's universe, and yet thus distinguishing it as 
he does from (he mundane intelligence, may not perhaps be a 
sufficient reason for denying him a place among theistic philo- 
sophers. But it must be confessed, that the general tone of these 
dialogues conveys no other impression than that of a pantheism,, 
in which every vestige of a supreme intelligence, beyond his 
soul of the world, is effaced <c). 

(a) Gingeund, vol. vii., has given an ana- among the saints of the church. It is pro- 
lysis of the Spaccio dellaBestia. bable that bis inflaence^ as it is, has not 

(6) See a valuable analysis of the pliloso- been small in modelling the mystic theo- 

phy of Plotinus in De Gerando's Uistoire logy.ScotusErigena was of the same school, 

Gompar<^e des Syst^mes, iii. 357. (edition and his language about the first Monad is 

1823.). It will be found that his language similar to that of Bruno. DeGerando, vol. if. 

with respect to the mystic supremacy of p. 372. 

unity, is that of Bruno himself. Piotin, (c) I can hardly agree with Mr. Whewelt 

however, was not only theistic, but intense- in supposing that Jordano Bruno '* probably 

1y religious, and if he had come a century bad a considerable share in introducing the 

later would, instead of a heathen philoso- new opinions ( of Copernicus ) into Eog- 

pher, have been one of the first names land. " Hist, of Inductive Sciences, i. 3«s. 
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16. The system, if so it may be called, of Bruno, was essen- 
tially dogmatic, reducing the most subtle and incomprehensible 
iBysteries into positive aphorisms of science. Sanchez, a Portu- 
guese physician, settled as a public instructor at Toulouse, took 
a different course 5 the preface of his treatise, Quod Nihil Scitur, 
is dated from that city in 1 576 •, but no edition is known to have 
existed before 1581 {a). This work is a mere tissue of sceptical 
fallacies, propounded, however, with a confldent tone not un- 
usual in that class of sophists. He begins abruptly with these 
words : Nee unum hoc scio, me nihil scire, conjector tamen nee 
me nee alios. Hfiec mihi vexillum propositio sit, h(BC sequenda 
venit. Nihil Scitur. Hanc si probare scivero, merito concludam 
nihil sciri; si nescivero, hoc ipso melius-, id enim asserebam. A 
good deal more follows in thci same sophistical style of cavilla-' 
tion. Hoe unum semper maxime ah aliquo expetivi, quod modo 
facio, ttt vere diceret an aliqoid perfectesciret*, nusquam tamen 
inveni, prset^rquam in sapiente illo proboque viro Socrate (licet 
et Pyrrhonii, Academic! et Sceptici vocati, cum Favorino id 
etiam assererent) quod hoc uniun sciebat quod nihil sciret. 
Quo solo dicto mihi doctissimus indicatur *, quanquam nee ad-* 
hue omnino mihi expl^rit mentem ^ cum et illud unum, sicut 
alia, ignoraret (^). 

17. Sanchez puts a few things well 5 but his scepticism, as we 
perceive, is extravagant. After descanting on Montaigne's fa- 
vourite topic, the various manners and opinions of mankind, 
he says, Non finem faceremus si omnes omnium mores recen^ 
sere vellemus. An tu his eandem rationem, quam nobis, omnino 
putes? Mihi non verisimile videtur. Nihil tamen ambo scimus. 
Negabis forsan tales aliquos esse homines. Non contendam ; sic 
ab aliis accepi (r). Yet, notwithstanding his sweeping denuncia- 
tion of all science in the boldest tone of Pyrrhonism, Sanchez 

*comes at length to admit the possibility of a limited or probable 
knowledge of truth •, and , as might perhaps be expected , conceives 
that he had himself attained it. ** There are two modes," he 
observes, "of discovering truth, by neither of which do men 
learn the real nature of things, but yet obtain some kind of in- 



Very few in England seem to have embraced him without hesitation. Antonio is ignorant 

these opinions; and those who did so, like of any edition of '*Qaod Nihil Scitur," 

Wright and Gilbert, were men who had except that of Rotterdam in 1049. ; and 

somewhat better reasons than the ipse dixit ignorant also that the hook contains any 

of a wandering Italian. thing remarkable. 

(a) Bf oeker, iv. 54 i ., with this fact before (b) p. lO. 

his eyes, strangely asserts Sanchez to have (c) p. 39. 
been bom in 15«3. Bnhle and Cousin copy 

7 
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sight into them. These are experiment and reason, neither! 
being sufficient alone; but experiments, however well con- 
ducted, do not show us the nature of things^ and reason cat 
only conjecture them. Hence there can be no such thing as 
perfect science \ and books have been employed to eke out the 
deficiencies of our own experience; but their confusion, pro- 
lixity, multitude, and want of trust-worthiness prevents this 
resource from being of much value, nor is life long enough for 
so much study. Besides, this perfect knowledge requires a per- 
fect recipient of it, and a right disposition of the subject of 
knowledge, which two I have never seen. Reader, if you have 
met with them, write me word." He concludes this treatise by 
promising another, *' in which we shall explain the method of 
knowing truth, as far as human weakness will permit ; " and, as 
his self-complacency rises above his affected scepticism, adds, 
mihi in animo est firmam et facilem quantum possim scientiam 
fundare. . 

18. This treatise of Sanchez bears witness to a deep sense of 
the imperfections of the received systems in science and reason- 
ing, and to a restless longing for truth, which strikes us in other 
writers of this latter period of the sixteenth century. Lord 
Bacon, 1 believe, has never alluded to Sanchez, and such para- 
doxical scepticism was likely to disgust his strong mind -, yet we 
may sometimes discern signs of a Baconian spirit in the attacks 
of our Spanish philosopher on the syllogistic logic, as being built 
on abstract, and not significant terms, and in his clear percep- 
tion of the difference between a knowledge of words and one of 
things. 

19. What Sanchez promised and Bacon gave, a new method 
of reasoning, by which truth might be better determined than 
through the common dialectics, had been partially attempted 
already by Aconcio, mentioned in the last chapter as one of 
those highly-gifted Italians who fled for religion to a Protestant 
country. Without openly assailing the authority of Aristotle, he 
endeavoured to frame a new discipline of the faculties for the 
discovery of truth. His treatise, T3e Methodo, sive Recta In- 
vestigandarum Tradendarumque Scientiarum Ratione, was pub- 
lished at Basle in 1558, and was several times reprinted, till later 
works, thoseespecially of Bacon and Descartes, caused it to be 
forgotten. Aconcio defines logic, the right method of thinking 
and teaching, recta contemplandi docendique ratio. Of the im- 
portance of method, or right order in prosecuting our inquiries, 
he thinks so highly, that if thirty years were to be destined to 
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nteliectual labour, he would allot two-thirds of the time to ac- 
:|iiiring dexterity in this art, which seems to imply that he did 
rmot consider it very easy. To know any thing, he tells us, is to 
kmow what it is, or what are its causes and effects. All men have 
tlie germs of knowledge latent in them, as to matters cognizable 
by human faculties •, it is the business of logic to excite and de- 
velope them : Notiones illas sen scintillas sub einere latentes de- 
tegere apteque ad res obscuras illustrandas applicare C^). 

20. Aconcio next gives rules at length for constructing deflni- 
tions, by attending to the genus and differentia. These rules are 
good, and might very properly find a place in a book of logic ; 
but whether they contain much that would vainly be sought in 
other writers, we do not determine. He comes afterwards to the 
methods of distributing a subject. The analytic method is by all 
means to be preferred for the investigation of truth, and, con- 
trary to what Galen and others have advised, even for commu- 
nicating it to others ; since a man can learn that of which he is 
ignorant, only by means of what is better known, vvhether he 
does this himself, or with help of a teacher ^ the only process 
being, a notioribus ad minus nota. In this little treatise of Acon- 
cio, there seem to be the elements of a sounder philosophy, and 
a more steady direction of the mind to discover the reality of 
things than belonged to the logic of the age, whether as taught 
by the Aristotelians or by Ramus. It has not however been 
quoted by Lord Bacon, nor are we sure that he has profited 

by it. 

21 . A more celebrated work than this by Aconcio is one 
by the distinguished scholar, Marius Nizolius, " De VerisPrin- 
cipiis et Vera Ratione Philosophandi contra Pseudo-Philoso- 
phos," (Parma, 1553.) It owes, however, what reputation it 
possesses to Leibnitz, who reprinted it in 1670, with a very 
able preface, one of his first contributions to philosophy* The 
treatise itself, he says, was almost strangled in the birth \ and 
certainly the invectives of Nizolius against the logic and meta- 
physics of Aristotle could have had little chance of success in 
a country like Italy, where that authority was more undoubted 
and durable than in any other. The aim of Nizolius was to 
set up the best authors of Greece and Rome and the study 
of philology against the scholastic terminology. But certainly 
this polite literature was not sufficient for the discovery of truth ; 
nor does the book keep up to the promise of its title, though, 
by endeavouring to eradicate barbarous sophistry, he may be 

(a) p. 30. 
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said to havo laboured in the interests of real philosophy. The 
preface of Leibnitz animadverts on what appeared to him some 
metaphysical errors of Nizolios, especially an excess of nomina- 
lism, which tended to undermine the foundations of certainty, 
and his presumptuous scorn of Aristotle (a). His own object 
was rather to recommend the treatise as a model of philo- 
sophical language without barbarism, than to bestow much 
praise on its philosophy. Brucker has spoken of it rather 
slightingly, and Buhle with much contempt. I am not pre- 
pared by a sufficient study of its contents to pass any judg- 
ment -, but Ruble's censure has appeared to me somewhat un- 
fair. Dugald Stewart, who was not acquainted with what tbe 
latter has said, thinks Nizolius deserving of more commendation 
than Brucker has assigned to him {b). He argues against all 
dialectics, and therefore differs from Tlamus ; concluding with 
two propositions as the result of his whole book : — ^That as 
many logicians and metaphysicians as are any where found, 
so many qjftpitai enemies of truth will then and there exist ; and 
that, so long as Aristotle shall be supreme in the logic and 
metaphysics of the schools, so long will error and barbarism 
reign over the mind. There is nothing very deep or pointed is 
this summary of his reasoning. 

23. The Margarita Antoniana, by Gomez Pereira, published 
at Meflina del Campo in 1554, has been chiefly remembered as 

(a) I^izolios maintained that universal adminicolo propositionum non ab indiie- 

terms wen only particalars— collective tione, sed ratione aniversali pradentiBin; 

sampta. Leibnitz replies, that they are nam si essent ot adminicula ab indactiooe, 

particulars— distributive sumpta ; as, omnis indigerent novis adminiculis, nee baberetv 

homo eat animal moans, that every one certitude moralis in infinitum. Sed certiladt 

man is an animal ; not that the genius man, moralis ab induclione sperari plane dps 

taken collectively, is an animal. Nee vero potest, additis quibuscunque adminiealis, 

Vizolii error hie levis est; habet onim et propositipnem hanc, totum maips esN 

ipagpum aliquid in recessu. I^am si uni- sua p^rte, sola induclione nunquam perfect^ 

versalia nihil aliud sunt quaip 'singularium sclerous. Mox enim prodibit, qui negabit ob 

collectioncs, sequitur, scientiam nullam peculiarem quondam rationem in aliis aoi' 

baberi per demonstratlonem, quod et infra dum tentatis veram esse, quemadrocMlniii ex 

colligit Nizolius, sed collectionem singula- facto scimus Gregoriom a Sancto Yincentio 

rinmseuinductionem. Sed ea ratione prorsus negasse totum esse majus sua parte, in aa* 

•vertuqtur scientis, ac Sceptici vicere. gulls saltern conUctQs, alios i« inBnito; 

Nam nunquam constitui possunt ea ratione et Thomam Hobbes (at quem Tirum!) 

propositiones perfeote universales, quia cmpisse dobitare de proposltione ilia geo- 

inductions nunqii^pi certus es, omnia indi- metrica a Pythagora dempnstrata, et heea- 

vidue a te teqtata esse ; sed semper intra tombs sacrificio digna habita ; quod ego 

banc propositionem subsistes; omnia ilia non sine stupore legi. This extract is imI 

qam expertus sum sunt talln ; cqm vero very much to the purpose of the lest, k^t 

non possit esse uUa ratio universalis, it may please some of those who take an 

semper manebit possibile innamera qusB tu interest in such speculations, 

non sis expertus esie diverse. Hino jam (i) PJissertatiuii on Progrefs of Pbilosth 

patet indnctionem per se nihil producere, phy, p. 38. 
ne certitudinem quidem moralem, sine 
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the ground of one of the many ctaat*^s agamM D^cartes, 
for appropriating unacknowledged opinions of hi6 predeoessots. 
The book id exceedingly scarce, which has been strangely 
ascribed to the efforts of Descartes to suppress it (a). There 
i$ however a copy of the original edition in the British Museum, 
and it has been reprinted in Spain. It was ab anhappy theft, 
if theft it iVere ; for what Pereira maintained was precisely tb^ 
most nntenaUe proposition of the great Frehch philosopher 
— the absence of sensation in brutes. Pereira argues afgainst this 
with dn extraordinary disregard of common phenomena » on 
the assumption of certain maxims which cannot be true, if 
they contradict inferences from our observation far more con- 
▼hieing than themselves. We find him give a curious reason for 
denying that we can infer the sensibility of brutes from their 
outward actions -, namely, that this would prove too muob^ 
and lead us to believe Ibem rational beings ; instancing among 
other stories, true or false, of apparent sagacity, the dog in 
pursuit of a hare, who, coming where two roads meet, if he 
traces no scent on the first, takes the other without trial (b). 
Pelreira is a rejecter of Aristotelian despotism -y and (deserves 
that in matters of speculation and not of faith, no authority 
is to be respected (c). Notwithstanding this assertion of freedom^ 
he se^ms to be wholly enchained by the metaphysics Of the 
schools ; nor should I have thought the book worthy of notice, 
but for its scarcity and tbd circumstance above-mentioned about 
Descartes. 

23. These are, ait far as I kiK>w, the only works des^ving 
of commemoration in the history of speculative pMosophy. A 
few might easily be inserted from the catalogues of librariesv 
or from biographical collections, as well as from the learned 
labours of Morhof, Brucker, Tennemann, and Bnhte. It js 
also not to be doubted, that in treatises of a different cha- 
racterj theological, moral, or medical, v«ry many passages, 
wcirthy of remembrance for their truth, their ingenuity, or 
originality, might be discovered, that bear upon the best methods 
of reasoning, the philosophy of the human mind, the theory of 
natural religion, pr the genieral system of thd material world. 

(a) Biogr. Uaiv. Brunei, Maftoel da Li- great priee. The later edition, ef 174», is of 

braire. Bayle bas a long article on Pereira, course cheaper. 

but though he says the book had been (A) FoT. 18. This is continuany told of 

shown to bim, he wditted probably the op- dogs; but does any sensible sportsma* 

portunity to read much of it. confirm it by bis own experience ? I ask for 

According to Brunet, several copies have information only, 

been sold in France, some of them at no (c) Fol. 4. 
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24. We should not however conclude this chapter withoat 
adverting to the dialectical method of Ramus, whom we tell at 
the middle of the century, struggling against all the arms of 
orthodox logic in the university of Paris. The reign of Henry II. 
was more propitious to him than that of Francis. In 1551, 
through the patronage of the Cardinal of Lorraine, Ramus 
became royal professor of rhetoric and philosophy ; and bis 
new system which, as has been mentioned, comprehended 
much that was important in the art of rhetoric, began to make 
numerous proselytes. Omer Talon,. known for a treatise on 
eloquence, was among the most ardent of these; and to him 
we owe our most authentic account of the contest of Ramus 
with the Sorbonne. The latter were not conciliated, of course, 
by the success of their adversary ; and Ramus having adhered 
to the Huguenot party in the civil feuds of France, it has been 
ascribed to the malignity of one of his philosophical oppo- 
nents, that he perished in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
He had however already, by personally travelling and teacbing 
in Germany, spread the knowledge of his system over that 
country. It was received in some of the (Jerman universities 
with great favour, notwithstanding the influence which Melanch- 
thon's name retained, and which had been entirely thrown 
into the scale of Aristotle. The Ramists and Anti-Ramists battled 
it in books of logic through the rest of this century, as well 
as afterwards; but this was the principal. period of Ramus's 
glory. In Italy he had few disciples \ but France, England, 
and still more Scotland and Germany were full of them. Andrew 
Melville introduced the logic of Ramus at Glasgow. It was 
resisted for some time at St. Andrew's, but ultimately became 
popular in all the Scottish universities (a). Scarce any eminent 
public school, says Brucker, can be named, in which the Ramists 
were not teachers. They encountered an equally zealous militia 
under the Aristotelian standard ; while some, with the spirit of 
compromise, which always takes possession of a few minds, 
though it is rarely, very successful, endeavoured to unite the 
two methods, which in fact do not seem essentially exclu-- 
sive of each other. It cannot be required of me to give an 
account of books so totally forgotten, and so uninteresting in 
their subjects as these dialectical treatises on either side. The 
importance of Ramus in philosophical history is not so much 
founded on his own deserts^ as on the effect he produced 

(a) Mac Crie's Life of Melville, ii. 306. 
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in looseDing the fetters of inveterate prejudice, and thus pre- 
paring the way, like many others of his generation, for those 
^who were to be the restorers of genuine philosophy (a). 



CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF MORAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND OF 
JURISPRUDENCE, FROM 1550 TO 1600. 

Sect. I. — On Moral Philosophy. 

Soto — Hooker — Essays of Montaigne — Their Inflaence on the Public 

— Italian and Engiish Moralists. 

1. It must naturally be supposed that by far the greater part 
of what was written on moral obligations in the sixteenth cen- 
tury will be found in the theological quarter of ancient libraries. 
The practice of auricular confession brought with it an entire 
science of casuistry, which had gradually been wrought into a 
complicated system. Many, once conspicuous writers in this 
province, belong to the present period 5 but we shall defer the 
subject till we arrive at the next, when it had acquired a more 
prominent importance. 

2. The first original work of any reputation in ethical philo- 
sophy since the revival of letters, and which, being apparently 
designed in great measure for the chair of the confessional, serves 
as a sort of link between the class of mere casuistry and the 
philosophical systcJms of morals which were to follow, is by Do- 
minic Soto, a Spanish Dominican, who played an eminent part 
in the deliberations of the council of Trent, in opposition both to 
the papal court and to the theologians of the Scotist, or, as it 
was then reckoned by its adversaries, the Semi-Pelagian school. 
This folio volume, entitled De Justitia et Jure, was first pub- 
lished, according to the Biographic Universelle, at Antwerp, in 
1568. It appears to be founded on the writings of Thomas 
Aquinas, the polar star of every true Dominican. Every question 
is discussed with that remarkable observation of distinctions, and 
that unremitting desire, both to comprehend and to distribute a 

, subject, which is displayed in many of these forgotten folios, 
and ought to inspire us with reverence for the zealous energy of 

(a) Bruckeff v.. 57jS. BuhJe, ii. 601. 
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their authors, even when we find it impoanUe, as mual gener'ally 
be the case, to read so much as a few pages consecutively ^ er 
when we light upon trifling and insufficient arguments iti tlicf 
course of our casual glances over the volume. 

3, Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity might seem more properly 
to fall under the head of theology , but the first book of this work 
being by much the best. Hooker ought rather to be reckoned 
among those who have weighed the principles, and delineated 
the boundaries of moral and political science. I have, on another 
occasion (a), done full justice to the wisdom and eloquence of 
this earliest among the great writers of England, who, having 
drunk at the streams of ancient philosophy, has acquired from 
Plato and Tully somewhat of their redundancy and want of 
precision, with their comprehensiveness of observation and their 
dignity of soul. The reasonings of Hooker, though he bore in 
the ensuing century the surname of judicious, are not always 
safe or satisfactory, nor, perhaps, can they be reckoned wholly 
clear or consistent ^ his learning, though beyond that of most 
English writers in that age, is necessarily uncritical; and his 
fundamental theory, the mutability of ecclesiastical government, 
has as little pleased those for whom he wrote as those whom he 
repelled by its means. But he stood out at a vast height above 
his predecessors and contemporaries in the English church, and 
was, perhaps, the first of our writers who had any considerable 
acquaintance with the philosophers of Greece , not merely dis- 
played in quotation, of which others may have sometimes set 
an example, but in a spirit of reflection and comprehensiveness 
which the study of antiquity al6he could have infused. The ab- 
sence of minute ramificatipns of argument, in which the school 
men loved to spread out, distinguishes Hooker from the writers 
who had been trained in those arid dialectics, such as Soto or 
Suarez : but, as 1 have hinted, considering the depth and diffi- 
culty of several questions that he deals with in the first book of 
the Polity, we might wish for a little less of the expanded palm 
of rhetoric, and somewhat of more dialectical precision in the 
reasoning (b). 

(a) Constitul. Hist. Engl. chap. iv. auihof. This is proved, not only by ite 

lb) It has been shown with irr^istible want ofrelation to the general object of the 

proof by the last editor of Hooker, that work, and to the sobject aoBounced in the 

the sixth book of the Ecclesiastical Polity title of this very book, hot by theremafk- 

has been lost; that which we read as sach able fact, that a series of remarks by two 

being, with the exception ofa few paragraphs fHends of Hooker on the sixth beok are 

at the beginning, altogether a different pro- extant, and pabUshed in the last edition, 

dnction, though bearing marks of the same which were obviously designed for a to- 
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4. Hooker, like most great moral writ^^ both of antiquity 
Bind of modern ages, rests his positions on ode solid basis, the 
el^rnal obligation of natural law. A small number bad been 
inclined to maintain an arbitrary power of the Deity, even over 
t^he fundamental priaciples of right and wrongs but the sounder 
t^beoiogians seem to hare held that , hov^ever the will of God 
may be the proper source of moral obligation in mankind, con- 
oerning which they were not more agreed then than they have 
l>een since, it was impossible for him to deviate from his impu- 
table rectitude and holiness. They were unanimous also in as- 
serting the capacity of the human faculties to discern right from 
i^rong, little regarding what they deemed the prejudices or 
errors that bad misled many nations, and more or less influenced 
the minority of mankind. 

6. But there had never been wanting those who, struck by 
the diversity of moral judgments and behaviour among men, 
and especially under circumstances of climate, manners, or reli- 
gion, different from our own, had found it hard to perceive how 
reason could be an unerring arbiter, when there was so much 
discrepancy in what she professed to have determined. The re- 
lations of travellers, continually pressing upon the notice of 
Europe in the sixteenth century, and perhaps rather more 
exaggerated than at present, in descriUng barbarous tribes, 
afforded continual atiment to the suspicion. It was at least evi- 
dent, without any thing that could be called unreasonable 
scepticism, that these diversities ought to be well explained and 
sifted before we acquiesced in the pleasant conviction that we 
alone could be in the right. 

6. The Essays of Montaigne, the first edition of which ap- 
peared at Bordeaux in l$80(/7), make in several respects an 

tally different treatise from that wliich has that the latter were designed to be written 

always passed for the sixth boolL of the £c- over again. The eighth book is manifestly 

clesiastical Polity. This can only be ex- incomplete , wanting seme disctissions. 

plained by the confusion in which Hooker's which the author bad announced ; but thifr 

manuscripts were left at his death, and seems rather adverse to the hypolhesfs of a 

opon which suspicioBs of interpolalioa nMre elaborate copy. The mark probable 

have been founded. Such suspicions are inference is, that Hooker was interrupted 

not reasonable ; and, notwithstanding the by death before he bad completed his plan, 

exaggerated language which has sometimes It is possible also that the conclusion 

been used, I think it very questionable of the eighth book has been lost Uke the 

whether any more perfect manuscript sixth. All the stories on this subject in 

was ever in existenee. The reasoning in Walton's Life ofHooker, who seems to have 

the seventh and eighth books appears as been a man always t09 creduiovs of aneo- 

elaborate, the proofs as full, the grammati- dote, are unsatisfactory to any one who 

cal structure as perfect as in ^e earlier exa<its real proof, 

books; and the absence of those passages (a) This edition contains only the first 

of eloquence, which we occasionally find in and sec ond books of the Essays ; the third 

the fermer,cannot aiord even a presumption was pnbHshed in that of Paris, 1 589. 
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epoch in literature, less on account of their real importance, or 
the novel truths they [contain, than of their influence upon tbe 
taste and the opinions of Europe. They are the Rrsi pra^ocatia 
ad populumy the flrst appeal from the porch and the academy 
to the haunts of busy and of idle men, the first book that taught 
the unlearned reader to observe and reflect for himself on ques- 
tions of moral philosophy. In an age when every topic of this 
nature was treated systematically and in a didactic form, he 
broke out without connexion of chapters, with all the digres- 
sions that levity and garrulous egotism could suggest, with a 
very delightful, but at that time, most unusual rapidity of tran- 
sition from seriousness to gaiety. It Would be to anticipate much 
of what will demand attention in the ensuing century, were we to 
mention here the conspicuous writers who, more or less directly 
and with more or less of close imitation, may be classed in the 
school of Montaigne ^ it embraces, in fact, a large proportion 
of French and English literature, and especially of that which has 
borrowed his title of Essays. No prose writer of the sixteenth 
century has been so generally read nor probably given so much 
delight. Whatever may be our estimate of Montaigne as a phi- 
losopher, a name which he was far from arrogating, there will 
be but one opinion of the felicity and brightness of his genius. 
7. It is a striking proof of these qualities, that we cannot help 
believing him to have struck out all his thoughts by a sponta- 
neous efi'ort of his mind, and to have fallen afterwards upon his- 
quotations and examples by happy accident. I have little doubt 
but that the process was different^ and that, either by dint of 
memory, though he absolutely disclaims the possessing a good 
one, or by the usual method of common-placing, he had made 
his reading instrumental to excite his 9wn ingenious and fearless 
understanding. His extent of learning was by no means great 
for that age, but the whole of it was brought to bear on his 
object \ and it is a proof of Montaigne's independence of mind 
that, while a vast mass of erudition was the only regular pass- 
port to fame, he read no authors but such as were most fitted 
to his own habits of thinking. Hence he displays an unity, 
a self-existence, which we seldom find so complete in other 
writers. His quotations, though they perhaps make more than 
one half of his Essays, seem parts of himself, and are like Umbs 
of his own mind, which could not be separated without lacera- 
tion. But over all is spread a charm of a fascinating simplicity, 
and an apparent abandonment of the whole man to the easy 
inspiration of genius, combined with a good-nature, though 
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leather too epicurean and destitute of moral entrgy, which, for 
tbat very reason, made him a favourite with men of similar 
dispositions for whom courts, and camps and country mansions 
were the proper soil. 

8. Montaigne is superior to any of the ancients in liveliness, 
in that careless and rapid style, where one thought springs na* 
turally, but not consecutively, from another, by analogical rather 
than deductive connexion *, so that, while the reader seems to 
be following a train of arguments, he is imperceptibly hurried 
to a distance by some contingent association. This may be ob- 
served in half his essays, the titles of which often give us little 
insight into their general scope. Thus the apology forRaimond 
de Sebonde is soon forgotten in the long defence of moral Pyr- 
rhonism, which occupies the twelfth chapter of the second book. 
He sometimes makes a show of coming back from his excur- 
sions ; but he has generally exhausted himself before he does 
so. This is what men love to practise (not advantageously for 
their severer studies) in their own thoughts; they love to follow 
the casual associations that lead them through pleasant laby- 
rinths — as one riding along the high road is glad to deviate a 
little into the woods, though it may sometimes happen that he 
will lose his way, and find himself far remote from his inn. And 
such is the conversational style of lively and eloquent old men. 
We. Qonverse with Montaigne, or rather hear him talk ; it is 
almost impossible to read his essays without thinking that he 
speaks to us ; we see his cheerful brow, his sparkling eye, his 
negligent, but gentlemanly demeanour; we picture him in his 
arm-?chair, with his few books round the room, and Plutarch on 
the table. 

9. The independence of his mind produces great part of the 
charm of his writing •, it redeems his vanity, without which it 
could not have been so fully displayed, or perhaps, so power- 
fully felt. In an age of literary servitude, when every province 
into which reflection could wander was occupied by some des- 
pot; when, to say nothing of theology, men found Aristotle, 
or Ulpian, or Hippocrates, at every turning to dictate their 
road, it was gratifying to fall in company with a simple gentle- 
man who, with much more reading than generally belonged to 
his class, had the spirit to ask a reason for every rule. 

10. Montaigne has borrowed much, besides bis quotations, 
from the few ancient authors he loved to study. In one passage 
he even says that his book is wholly compiled from Plutarch and 
Seneca ; but this is evidently intended to throw the critics off 
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their scent. '^ I purposely conceal the auttiOFS from wbom I 
boriow/' he says in another place, ^^ to check the presamptioB 
of those who are apt to censure what they find in a modem. I 
am content that they should lash Seneca and I^atarch through 
my sides (a). " These were his two faTourite authors ; and in 
order to judge of the originality of Montaigne in any passage, 
it may often he necessary to have a considerable acquaintance 
with their works. " When f write," be says, " I cste not to 
have books about me ; but I can hardly be without a Plu- 
tarch (b). " He knew little Greek, hot most editions at that time 
had a Latin translation : he needed not for Plotarch to go 
beyond his own language. Cicero he did not much admire, 
except the epistles to Atticos. He esteemed the moderns very 
slightly in comparison with antiquity, though praising Guicciar- 
dlni and Philip de Comines. Dugald Stewart observes, that 
Montaigne cannot be suspected of aflfectation, and therefore 
must himself have believed what be says of the badness of his 
memory, forgetting, as he tells us, the names of the commonest 
things, and even of those he constantly saw. Bot his vanity led 
him (0 tatk perpetually of himself^ and, as often happens to 
vain men, he would rather talk of his own failings than of any 
foreign subject. He could not have had a very defective memory 
so far as it had been exercised, though he might fall into the 
common mistake of confounding his inattention to ordinary 
objects with weakness of the faculty. 

11. Montaigne seldom defines or discriminates ; his mind had 
great quickness, but little sirt>ttety *, hi^ carelessness and impa- 
tience of labomr rendered his views practically one-sided ; for 
though he was sufficiently free from prejudice to place the ob- 
jects of consideration in different lights, he wanted the power, 
or did not use the diligence, to make that comparative appre- 
ciation of facts which is necessary to distinguish the truth. He 
appears to most advantage in matters requiring good sense and 
calm observation, as in the education of children. The twenty- 
fourth and twenty-eighth chapters of the first book, which relate 
to this subject, are among the best in the collection. His excel- 
fent temper made him an enemy to the harshness and tyranny 
so frequent at that time in the management of children, as his 
clear understanding did to the pedantic methods of overloading 
and misdirecting their faculties. It required some courage to 
argue against the grammarians who had almost monopolized 

(a) i. ii. c. 33. {6) I. ii. C. 10. 
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l.fie admiration of the worid. Of these men Montaigne observes, 

t;liat though they have strong memories, their judgment is usually 

^%rery shallow, making only an exception for Turnebus, who, 

tbough in his opinion the greatest scholar that had existed for 

a thousand years, had nothing of the pedant about him but his 

<]ress. In all the remarks of Montaigne on human character 

and manners, we find a liveliness, simplieity, and truth. They 

are sueh as his ordinary opportunities of observation, or his 

reading suggested ; and though several writers have given proofs 

of deeper reflection or more watchful discernment, few are so 

ipvell calculated to fall in with the apprehension of the general 

reader. 

1 2. The scepticism of Montaigne, concerning which so much 
lias been said, is not displayed in religion, for he was a steady 
Catholic, though his faith seems to have been rather that of 
acquiescence than conviction, nor in such subtleties of metaphy- 
sical Pyrrhonism as we find in Sanchez, which had no attraction 
for his careless nature. But he had read much of Sextus Empi- 
ricus, and might perhaps have derived something from his 
favourite Plutarch. He had also been forcibly struck by the 
recent narratives of travellers, which he sometimes received 
with a credulity as to evidence, not rarely combined with theo- 
retical scepticism, and which is too much the fault of his 
age to bring censure on an individual. It was then assumed 
that all travellers were trustworthy, and still more that none 
of the Greek and Roman authors have recorded falsehoods. 
Hence he was at a loss to discover a general rule of moral law, 
as an implanted instinct, or necessary deduction of common 
reason, in the varying usages and opinions of mankind. But 
his scepticism was less extravagant and unreasonable at that 
time than it would be now. Thiiigs then really doubtful have 
been proved, and positions, entrenched by authority which he 
dared not to scruple, have been overthrown {a) ; truth, in re- 
tiring from her outposts, has become more unassailable in her 
citadel. 

13. It may be deemed a symptom of wanting a thorough 
love of truth when a man overrates, as much as when he over- 
looks the difficulties he deals with. Montaigne is perhaps not 
exempt from this failing. Though sincere and candid in his 
general temper, he is sometimes more ambitious of setting forth 

(a) Montaigne's scepticiim was rightly weight in diseredUiiig those superstitions, 
exercised on witchcraft and other supema- See 1. iii. c. 1 1 . 
tural stories; and he had probably some 
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his own ingenuity than desirous to come to the bottom of his 
subject. Hence he is apt to run into the fallacy common to this 
class of writers, and which La Mothe le Vayer employed much 
more — that of confounding the variations of the customs of 
mankind in things morally indifferent with those which affect 
the principles of duty ; and hence the serious writers on philo- 
sophy in the next age, Pascal, Arnauld, Malebranche, ani- 
madvert with much severity on Montaigne. They considered 
him, not perhaps unjustly, as an enemy to the candid and 
honest investigation of truth, both by his bias towards Pyrrho- 
nism, and by the great indifference of his temperament-, scarcely 
acknowledging so much as was due the service he had done by 
chasing the servile pedantry of the schqols, and preparing the 
way for closer reasoners than himself. But the very tone of 
their censures is sufficient to prove the vast influence he had 
exerted over the world. 

14. Montaigne is the earliest classical writer in the French 
language, the first whom a gentleman is ashamed not to have 
read. So long as an unaffected style and an appearance of the 
utmost simplicity and good nature shall charm, so long as the 
lovers of desultory and cheerful conversation shall be more 
numerous than those who prefer a lecture or a sermon, so 
long as reading is sought by the many as an amusement in 
idleness, or a resource in pain, so long will Montaigne be 
among the favourite authors of mankind. I know not whether 
the greatest blemish of his Essays has much impeded their 
popularity ^ they led the way to the indecency so characteristic 
of French literature, but in no writer on serious topics, excepi 
Bayle, more habitual than in Montaigne. It may be observed, 
that a larger portion of this quality distinguishes the third book, 
published after he had attained a reputation, than the two 
former. It is also more overspread by egotism; and it is not 
agreeable to perceive that the two leading faults of his dispo- 
sition became more unrestrained and absorbing as he advanced 
in life. 

15. The Italians have a few moral treatises of this period, 
but chiefly scarce and little read. The Instituzioni Morali of 
Alexander Piccolomini, the Instituzioni di Tutta la Vita dell' 
Uomo Nato Nobile e in cittA Libera, by the same author, the 
Latin treatise of Mazzoni de Triplici Vita, which, though we 
mention it here as partly ethical, seems to be rather an attempt 
to give a general survey of all science, are among the least 
obscure, though they have never been of much reputation in 
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Ekirope (a). But a more celebrated work, relating indeed to a 
minor department of ethics, the rules of polite and decorous 
behaviour, is the Galateo of Casa, bishop of Benevento, and 
an elegant writer of considerable reputation. This little treatise 
is not only accounted superior in style to most Italian prose, 
but serves to illustrate the manners of society in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Some of the improprieties which 
he censures are such as we should hardly have expected to 
Qnd in Italy, and almost remind us of a strange but graphic 
poem of one Dedekind, on the manners of Germany in the 
sixteenth century, called Grobianus. But his own precepts in 
other places, though hardly striking us as novel, are more 
refined, and relate to the essential principles of social inter- 
course, rather than to its conventional forms (6). Casa wrote 
also a little book on the duties to be observed between friends 
of unequal ranks. The inferior, he advises, should never permit 
himself to jest upon his patron ^ but, if he is himself stung 
by any unpleasing wit or sharp word, ought to receive it with a 
smiling countenance, and to answer so as to conceal his resent- 
ment. It is probable that this art was understood in an Italian 
palace without the help of books. 

16, There was never a generation in England which, for 
worldly prudence and wise observation of mankind, stood higher 
than the subjects of Elizabeth. Rich in men of strong mind, 
that age had given them a discipline unknown to ourselves ^ 
the strictness of the Tudor government, the suspicious temper 
of the queen, the spirit not only of intolerance, but of inquisi- 
tiveness as to religious dissent, the uncertainties of the future, 
produced a caution rather foreign to the English character, 
accompanied by a closer attention to the workings of other 
men's minds, and their exterior signs. This, for similar reasons, 
had long distinguished the Italians *, but it is chiefly displayed, 
perhaps, in their political writings. We find it, in a larger 
and more philosophical sense, near the end of Elizabeth's reign, 
when our literature made its first strong shoot, prompting the 
short condensed reflections of Burleigh and Raleigh, or satu- 
rating with moral observation the mighty soul of Shakspeare. 

(a) For these books see Tiraboschi, Cor- (6) Casa inveighs against the punctilious 

niani, and Glnguen^. Niceron, vol. xuii., and troublesome ceremonies, introduced, 

observes of Piccolomini, that he was the as he supposes, from Spain, making distinc- 

first who employed the Italian language in tions in the mode of addressing different 

moral philosophy. This must, however, be ranks of nobility. One of these innovations 

taken very strictly, for in a general sense was the use of the third person for the se- 

of the word, we have seen earlier instances cond in letters, 
than his Instiluzioni Morali in 1575. 
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17. The first in time, and we may justly say, the first in 
excellence of English writings on moral prudence are the Essays 
of Bacon. But these, as we now read them, though not very 
bulky, are greatly enlarged since their first publication in 1597. 
They then were but ten in number :— entitled, 1. Of Studies; 
2. Of Discourse •, 3. Of Ceremonies and Respects \ 4. Of Fol- 
lowers and Friends; 5. Of Suitors; 6. Of Expense; 7. Of 
Regiment of Health ; 8. Of Honour and Reputation ; 9. Of 
Faction ; 10. Of Negociating. And even these few have been 
expanded in later editions to nearly double their extent. The 
rest were added chiefly in 1612, and the whole were enlarged 
in 1625. The pith indeed of these ten essays will be found in the 
edition of 1597; the additions being merely to explain, correct, 
or illustrate. But, as a much greater number were incorporated 
with them in the next century, we shall say no more of Bacon's 
Essays for the present. 



Sect. II.— On Political Philosophy. 

Freedom of WritlDg on GoTernment at this Time — Its Causes — Hottoman — 
Langaet — La Boetie — Buchanan — Rose — Mariana — The Jesuits — 
Botero and Parnta — Bodin — Analysis of his Republic. 

18. The present period, especially after 1570, is far more 
fruitful than the preceding in the annals of political science. 
It produced several works both of temporary and permanent 
importance. Before we come to Bodin, who is its most conspi- 
cuous ornament, it ;nay be Gt to mention some less considerable 
hooks, which, though belonging partly to the temporary class, 
have in several instances survived the occasion which drew 
them forth, and indicate a state of public opinion not un- 
worthy of notice. 

19. A constant progress towards absolute monarchy, some- 
times silent, at other times attended with violence, had been 
observable in the principal kingdoms of Europe for the last I 
hundred years. This had been brought about by various cir- 
cumstances which belong to civil history *, but among others, 
by a more skilful management, and a more systematic atten- 
tion to the maxims of state-craft, which had sometimes assumed 
a sort of scientific form, as in the Prince of Machiavel, but 
were more frequently inculcated in current rules familiar to the 
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counsellors of kings. The consequence had been, not only 
many flagrant instances of violated public right, but in some 
countries, especially France, an habitual contempt for every 
moral as well as political restraint on the ruleii's will. But 
oppression is always felt to be such, and the breach of known 
laws cannot be borne without resentment, though it may with- 
out resistance ; and there were several causes that tended 
to generate a spirit of indignation against the predominant 
despotism. Independent of those of a political nature, which 
varied according to the circumstances of kingdoms, there were 
three that belonged to the sixteenth century as a learned and 
reflecting age, which, if they did not all exercise a great in- 
fluence over the multitude, were sufficient to aflect the com- 
plexion of literature, and to indicate a somewhat novel ^tate 
of opinion in the public mind. 

20. 1. From the Greek and Roman poets, orators, or historians, 

the scholar derived the principles, not only of equal justice, but of 

equal privileges \ he learned to reverence free republics, to abhor 

tyranny, to sympathize with a Timoleon or a Brutus. A late 

English historian, who carried to a morbid excess his jealousy 

•of democratic prejudices, fancied that these are perceptible in 

the versions of Greek authors by the learned of the sixteenth 

century, anfi that Xylander or Rhodomann gratified their spite 

against the sovereigns of their own time, by mistranslating their 

text in order to throw odium on Philip or Alexander. This is 

probably unfounded ; but it may still be true that nien, who had 

imbibed notions, perhaps as indeGnite as exaggerated, 6i the 

blessings of freedom in ancient Rome and Greece, would draw 

no advantageous contrast with the palpable outrages of arbitrary 

power before their eyes. We have seen, fifty years before, a 

istriking proof of almost mutinous indignation in the Adages of 

Erpsmus ; and I have little doubt that further evidence of it 

might be gleaned from the letters and writings of the learned. 

21. II. In proportion as the antiquities of the existing Euro- 
pean monarchies came to be studied, it could not but appear 
that the royal authority had outgrown many limitations that 
primitive usage or established law had imposed upon it ^ and the 
farther back these researches extended, the more they seemed, 
according to some inquirers, to favour a popular theory of con- 
stitutional polity. III. Neither of these considerations, which 
affected only the patient scholar, struck so powerfully on the 
public mind as the free spirit engendered by the Reformation, 
and especially the Judaizing turn of the early Protestants, those 
II. 8 



^ 
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at least of the Calviaistic school, which sought for precedent 
and models in the Old Testament, and delighted to recount how 
the tribes of Israel had fallen away from Rehoboam , how the 
Maccabees had repelled the Syrian, how Eglon had been smit- 
ten by the dagger of Ehud. For many years the Protestants of 
France had made choice of the sword, when their alternative 
was the stake ; and amidst defeat, treachery, and massacre, sus- 
tained an unequal combat with extraordinary heroism, and a 
constancy that only a persuasion of acting according to con- 
science could impart. That persuasion it was the business of 
their ministers and scholars to encourage by argument. Each of 
these three principles of liberty was asserted by means of the 
press in the short period between 1570 and 1580. 

22. First in order of publication is the Franco-Gallia of 
Francis Hottoman, one of the most eminent lawyers of that 
age. This is chiefly a collection of passages from the early 
French historians, to prove the share of the people in govern- 
ment, and especially their right of electing the kings of the first 
two races. No one, in such inquiries, would now have recourse 
to the Franco-Gallia, which has certainly the defect of great par- 
tiality, and an unwarrantable extension of the author's hypothesis. 
But it is also true that Hottoman revealed some facts as to the an- 
cient monarchy of France, which neither the lat^ historians, 
flatterers of the court, nor the lawyers of the parliamentof Paris, 
against whom he is prone to inveigh, had suffered to transpire. 

23. An anonymous treatise, Vindiciae contra Tyrannos, aub- 
tore Stephano Junio Bruto Celta, 1579, commonly ascribed to 
Hubert Languet, the friend of Sir Philip Sydney, breathes the 
stern spirit of Judaical Huguenotism. Kings, that lay waste the 
church of God, and support idolatry, kings, that trample upon 
their subjects' privileges, may be deposed by the states of their 
kingdom, who indeed are boigid in duty to do so, though it is 
not lawful for private men to take up arms without authority. 
As kings derive their pre-eminence from the will of the 
people, they may be considered as feudally vassals of their sub- 
jects, so far that they may forfeit their crown by felony against 
them. Though Languet speaks honourably of ancient tyran- 
nicides, it seems as if he could not mean to justify assassination, 
since he refuses the right of resistance to private men. 

24. Hottoman and Languet were both Protestants ; and the 
latter especially may have been greatly influenced by the peril- 
ous fortunes of their religion. A short treatise, however, came 
out in 1578, written probably near thirty years before, by Ste- 
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phen de la Bo^e, best known to posterity by the ardent praises 
of his friend Montaigne, aiid an adherent to the church. This is 
trailed Le Contre Un, ou Discours de la Servitude Voiontaire. 
It well deserves its title. Roused by the flagitious tyranny of 
many contemporary rulers, and none were worse than Henry II., 
under whose reign it was probably written, La Boetie pours 
forth the vehement indignation of a youthful heart, full of the 
love of virtue and of the brilliant illusions which a superficial 
knowledge of ancient history creates, against the voluntery ab- 
jectness of mankind, who submit as slaves to one no wiser, no 
braver, no stronger than any of themselves. "He who so plays 
the master over you has but two eyes, has but two hands, has 
but one body, has nothing more than the least among the vast 
number who dwell in our cities; nothing has he better than you, 
save the advantage that you give him, that he may ruin you. 
Whence has he so many eyes to watch you, but that you give 
them to him ? How has he so many hands to strike you, but that 
he employs your own ? How does he come by the feet which 
trample on your cities, but by your means? How can he have any 
power oyer you, but what you give him ? How could he venture 
to persecute you, if he' had not an understanding with your- 
selves ? What harm could he do you, if you were not receivers 
of the robber that plunders you, accomplices of the murderer 
who kills you, and traitors to your own selves? You, you sow 
the fruits of the earth, that he may waste them; you furnish 
your houses, that he may pillage them; you rear your daugh- 
ters, that they may glut his wantonness, and your sons, that he 
may lead them at the best to his wars, or that he may send them 
to execution, or make them the instruments of his concupis- 
cence, the ministers of his revenge. You exhaust your bodies 
with labour, that he may revel in luxury, or wallow in base and 
vile pleasures; you weaken yourselves, that he may become 
more strong, and better able to hold you in check. And yet 
from so many indignities, that the beasts themselves, could they 
be conscious of them, would not endure, you may deliver 
yourselves, if you but make an effort, not to deliver your- 
selves, but to show the will to do it. Once resolve to be no 
longer slaves, and you are already free. I do not say that you 
should assail him, or shake his seat; merely support him no 
longer, and you will see that, like a great Col6ssus, whose basis 
has been removed from beneath him, he will fall by his own 
weight, and break to pieces («)." 

(«) L« Centre On of La Boetie is published At Uie end of some editions of MontaiRne. " 
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26. These bursts of a noble patriotism, which no one who is id 
the least familiar wilh the history of that period will think in- 
excusable, are much unlike what we generally expect from the 
French, writers. La Bo^tie, in fact, is almost a single instance of 
a thoroughly republican character till nearly the period of the 
Revolution. Montaigne, the staunchest supporter of church and 
state, excuses his friend, '' le plus grand homme, k mon avis, de 
notre siicle," assuring us that he was always a loyal subject, 
though, if he had been permitted bis own choice, ^' he would 
rather have been born at Venice than atSarlat." La Bo^tie died 
young in 15G1; and his Discourse was written some years be- 
fore ; he might have lived to perceive how much more easy it is 
to inveigh against the abuses of government, than to bring 
about any thing better by rebellion. 

26. The three great sources of a free spirit in politics, admi- 
ration of antiquity, zeal for religion, and persuasion of positive 
right, which separately had animated La Bo^tie, Languet, and 
Hottoman^ united their streams to produce, in another country, 
the treatise of George Buchanan ( De Jure Regni apud Scotos), 
a scholar, a Protestant, and the subject of a very limited mo- 
narchy. This is a dialogue elegantly written, and designed flrst, 
to show the origin of royal government from popular election -, 
then, the Tight of putting tyrannical kings to death, according 
to Scripture, and the conditional allegiance due to the crown of 
Scotland, as proved by the coronation oath, which implies, that 
it is received in trust from the people. The following is a spe- 
cimen of Buchanan's reasoning, which goes very materially 
farther than Languet had presumed to do : — " Is there then," 
says one of the interlocutors,^' a mutual compact between the 
king and the people ? M. Thus it seems. — B. Does not he, who 
first violates the compact, and does any thing against his own 
stipulations, break his agreement? M. He does. — B. If theil, 
the bond which attached the king to the people is broken, all 
rights he derived from the agreement are forfeited. M. They 
are forfeited. — B. And he who was mutually bound becomes 
as free as before the agreement? M. He has the same rights 
and the same freedom as he had before. — B. But iC a king 
should do things tending to the dissolution of human society, 
for the preservation of which he has been made, what name 
should we give him? M. We should call him a tyrant. — B. 
But a tyrant not only possesses no Just authority over bis people, 
but is their enemy? M. He is surely their enemy. — B. Is there 
not a just cause of war against an enemy who has inflicted 
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heavy and intolerable injuries upon us ? M. There is.— B. What 
is the nature of a war against the enemy of all mankind, that 
is, against a tyrant? M. None can be more just. — B. Is it not 
lawful in a war justly commenced, not only for the whole 
people, but for any single person to kill an enemy ? M. It must 
be confessed. — B. What,, then, shall we say of a tyrant, a 
public enemy, with whom all good men are in eternal Warfare? 
may not any one of all mankind inflict on him every penalty of 
war? M. I observe that all nations have been of that opinion, 
for Theba is extolled for having killed her husband, and Timo- 
leon for his brother's, and Cassius for his son's, death (a) ". 

27. We may include among political treatises of this class 
some published by the English and Scottish exiles during the 
persecution of their religion by the two Maries. They are, 
indeed, prompted by circumstances, and in some instances have 
too much of a temporary character to deserve a place in literary 
history. I will, however, give an account of one, more theore- 
tical than the rest, and characteristic of the bold spirit of these 
early Protestants, especially as it is almost wholly unknown 
except by name. This is in the titlepage, " A Short Treatise of 
Politique Power, and of the true obedience which subjects owe 
to kings and other civil governors, being an answer to seven 
questions : — M. Whereof politique power groweth, wherefore 
it was ordained, and the right use and duty of the same? 2. 
Whether kinga, princes, and other governors have an absolute 
power and authority over their subjects? .3. Whether kings, 
princes and other politique governors be subject to God'is laws, 
or the positive laws of their countries? 4. In what things and 
how far subjects are bound to obey their princes and governors? 
5. Whether all the subject's goods be the emperor's or king's 
own, and that they may lawfuHy take them for Iheir own? 
©. Whether it be lawful to depose an evil governor and kill a 
tyrant? 7. What confidence is to be giveff to prince^ and po- 
tentates?'" 

28. The author of this treatise was John Poynet, or Ponnet, 
as it is spelled in the last edition, bishop of Winchester under 
E>lward VI., and who is said to have had a considerable share 
in the Reformation (6). It was first published in 1558, and 
reprinted in 1642, " to serve," says Strype, '* the turn of 
those times." " This book," observes truly the same industrious 
person, '* was not over favourable to princes." Poynet died 

>) p, 96. {&) CbalmAr!). Sirype's Memorials. 
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very soon afterwards, so that we cannot detenniae whether he 
would have thought U expedient to speak as fiarcdy uader tte 
reigo that was to come. The place of publtoation of the first 
edition I do not know, but I presume it wan at Geneva or 
Frankfort. It is closely and vigorously written, deserving, im 
many parts, a high place among the English prose of that age, 
though not entirely free from the usual fauit^ vulgar and ri- 
])aldrous invective. He determlo^ aU the questions stated ii 
ti)e titlepage on principles adverse to royal power, contending, 
in tlie sixth chapter, that '' the manifold and continual exampies 
that have been, from time to time, of the deposing of krogs aii4 
killing of tyrants, do most certainly confirm it to be most true, 
just, and consonant to God's judgment. The history of kiBgi 
in the Old Testa^ient is full of it-, and, as Cardinal Pole truly 
citeth, England lacketh not the practice and experience of the 
same ; for they deprived King Edward II. , because, withool 
law, he killed the subjects, spoiled them of their good&, uoi 
wasted the treasures of the realm. And upon what jugt causes 
Richadrd II. was thru^ out, and Henry IV. put in his place, I 
refer it to their own judgment. Denmark also now, in our days, 
did nobly the like act, when they deprived Christiera the 
tyrant, and conunitted him to perpetual prison. 

29. '' The reasons, arguments, and laws, that serve for th^ 
deposing and displacing of an evil governor will do as much for 
the proof that it is lawful to kill a tyrant, if they may be indif- 
ferently heard. As God hath ordained magistrates to hear and 
determine private men's matters, and to punish their vices, so 
^Iso wiileth he that the magistrates' doings be called to account 
and reckoning, and their vices corrected and punished by the 
body of the whole congregation or commonwealth ; as it is 
manifest by the memory of the ancient oflice of the High Con- 
stable of England, unto whose authority it pertained, not only 
to summon the king personally before the parliament, or other 
courts of judgment, to answer and receive according to justice, 
but also upon just occasion to commit him unto ward (a) . Kings, 
princes, and governors have (heir authority of the people, as 
all laws, usages, and policies, do declare and testify. For in some 
places and countries they have more and greater authority ^ in 
some places, less^ and in some the people have not given this 
authority to any other, but retain and exercise it themselves. 
And is any man so unreasonable to deny that the whole may 

(a) It is scarcely necessary to observe that this is an impudent falsehood* 
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do as much as they have permitted one member to do, or those 
tbat have appointed an office upon trust have not authority 
upon just occasion (as the abuse of it) to take away what they 
gave ? All laws do agree, that men may revoke their proxies 
and letters of attorney when it pleaseth them, much more 
ivtien they see their proctors and attorneys abuse it. 

30. *' But now, to prove the latter part of this question affir- 
matively, that it is lawful to kill a tyrant, there is no man cae 
deny, but that the Eibnics, albeit they had not the right and 
perfect true knowledge of God, were endued with the know- 
ledge of the law of nature — ^for it is no private law to a few or 
certain people, but common to all — not written in book^ but 
grafted in the hearts of men, not made by men, but ordained 
of God, which we have not learned, received, or read, but have 
taken, sucked, and drawn it out of nature, whereunto we are 
not taught, but made, not instructed, but seasoned {a) ; and, as 
St. Paul saith, ^ Man's conscience bearing witness of it, etc.'" 
He proceedS'in a striain of some eloquence (and this last passage 
is not ill-translated from Cicero), to extol the ancient tyranni- 
cides, accounting the first nobility to have been '^ those who 
had revenged, and delivered the oppressed people out of the 
hands of their governors. Of this kind of nobility was Hercules, 
Theseus and such like (^)." It must be owned, the worthy 
bishop is a bold man in assertions of fact. Instances from the 
Old Testament, of course, follow, wherein Jezebel and Athalia 
are not forgotten, for the sake of our bloody queen. 

31 . If too much space has been allowed to so obscure a pro- 
duction, it must be excused on account of the illustration it 
gives to our civil and ecclesiastical history, though of little im- 
portance in literature. It is also well to exhibit an additional proof 
that the tenets of all parties, however general and speculative 
they may appear, are espoused on account of the position of 
those who hold them, and the momentary consequences that 
they may produce. In a few years time the Church of England, 
strong in the protection of that royalty which Poynet thus as- 
sailed in his own exile, enacted the celebrated homily against 
rebellion, which denounces every pretext of resistance to gover- 
nors. Churches, even the best, are but factions in the strife to 
retain or recover their ascendancy •, and, like other factions, vnll 
never weaken themselves by a scrupulous examination of the 
reasoning or the testimony which is to serve their purpose. 

(a) Sic. The Latin in Cic. pro Mil. is imbuti, {b) p. 49. 
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Those have lived and read to litUe advantage who have not dis- 
covered this. 

32. It might appear that there was some peculiar association 
between these popular theories of resistance and the Protestant 
faith. Perhaps, in truth, they had a degree of natural connexion; 
but circumstances, more than general principles, affect the 
opinions of mankind. The rebellion of the League against 
Henry III., their determination not to acknowledge Henry IV., 
reversed the state of parties, and displayed, in an oppo^te 
quarter, the republican notions of Languet and Buchanan as 
fierce and as unlimited as any Protestants had maintained them. 
Henry of Bourbon could only rely upon his legitimate descent, 
upon the indefeasible rights of inheritance. If France was to 
choose for herself, France demanded a Catholic king ^ all the 
topics of democracy were thrown into that scale; and, in fact, 
it is well-known that Henry had no prospect whatever of suc- 
cess but by means of a conversion, which, though not bearing 
much semblance of sincerity, the nation thought fit to accept. 
But during that struggle of a few years we find, among other 
writings of less moment, one ascribed by some to Rose, bishop 
of Senlis, a strenuous partisan of the League, which may per- 
haps deserve to arrest our attention («), 

33. This book, De Justa Reipublicae Christianaet in Reges 
Potestate, published in 1590, must have been partly vmtten 
before the death of Henry III, in the preceding year. He begins 
with the origin of human society, which he treats with some 
eloquence, and on the principle of an election of magistrates by 
the community, that they might live peaceably, and in enjoy- 
ment of their possessions. The different forms and limitations 
of government have sprung from the choice of the people, except 
where they have been imposed by conquest. He exhibits many 
instances of this variety : but there are two dangers, one of 
limiting too much the power of kings, and letting the populace 
change the dynasty at their pleasure; the other, that of ascrib- 
ing a sort of divinity to kings, and taking from the nation all 
the power of restraining them in whatever crimes they may 

(a) The anlhor calls himself Bo^s^euft, and mes, and some grounds for it are alljcged. 

not, as has been asserted, bishop of Senlis. From internal evidence it seems rather the 

But Pitts attributes this boolc to Rainolds worlc of a Frenchman than a fore^ner;bat 

( brother of the more celebrated Dr. John I have not paid much attention to so unim- 

Rainolds ), who is said to have called him- portant a question. Juj^ler, in his Historia 

self Rosseas. The Biographie Universelle Literaria, c. 9., does not even name Rose, 

(art. Rose ) says this opinion has not gained By a passage in Schelhom, viii. 46S., the 

ground ; but it is certainly favoured by book seems to have been sometimes ascril)- 

M. Barbier in the Dictionnaire des Anony- ed to. Genebrard. 
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c^onamit. The Scottish Calvinists are an instance of the first 
error ; the modern advocates of the bouse of Valois of the other. 
The 'Servile language of those who preach passive obedience 
lias encouraged not only the worst Roman emperors, but 
such tyrarfts as Henry VIII. , Edward VL, and Elizabeth of 
England. 

34. The author goes, in the second chapter, more fully into a 
refutation of this doctrine, as contrary to the practice of ancient 
nations, who always deposed tyrants, to the principles of Chris- 
tianity, and to the constitution of European communities, whose 
kings are admitted under an oath to keep the law^s and to reign 
justly/ The subject's oath of allegiance does not bind him, 
unless the king observe what is stipulated from him^ and this 
right of withdrawing obedience from wicked kings is at the 
bottom of all the public law of Europe. It is also sanctioned by 
the church. Still nfiore has the nation a right to impose laws 
and limitations on kings, who have certainly no superiority to 
the law, so that they can transgress it at pleasure. 

35. In the third chapter he inquires who is a tyrant^ and 
after a long discussion comes to this result, that a tyrant is one 
who despoils his subjects of their possessionis, or offends public 
decency by immoral life, but above all, who assails the Christian 
faith, and uses his authority to render his subjects heretical. 
All these characters are found in Henry of Valois. He then 
urges, in the two following chapters, that all Protestantism is 
worse than Paganism, inasmucli as^ it holds out less inducement 
to a virtuous life, but that Calvinism is much the worst form of 
the Protestant heresy. The Huguenots, he proceeds to prove, 
are neither parts of the French church nor commonwealth. He 
infei*s, m the seventh chapter, that the king of Navarre, being 
a heretic of this description, is not fit to rule over Christians* 
The remainder of the book is designed to show that every king^ 
being schismatic or heretical, may be deposed by the pope, of 
which he brings many examples^ nor has any one deserved 
this sentence more than Henry of Navarre. It has always been 
held lawful that an heretical king should be warred upon by his 
own subjects and by all Christian sovereigns; and he maintains 
that a real tyrant, who, after being deposed by the wiser part of 
his subjects, attempts to preserve his power by force, may be 
put to death by any private person. He adds that Julian was 
probably killed by a Christian soldier, and quotes several fathers 
and ecclesiastical historians who justify and commend the act. 
fie concludes by exhorting the nobility and other orders of 
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France, since Henry is a relapsed heretic, who is not to be be^ 
lieved for any oaths be may make, to rally round their CathoKo 
king, Charles of Bourbon. 

36. The principles of Rose, if he were truly the author, both 
as to rebellion and tyrannicide, belonged naturally to those 
who took up arms against Henry III. , and who applauded bis 
assassin. They were adopted, and perhaps extended, by Bou- 
cher, a leaguer still more furious, if possible, than Rose hims^, 
in a book published in 1589, De Justa Henrici UI. Abdicatione 
a Franoorum Regno. This book is written in the spirit of Lasa- 
guet, asserting the general right of the people to depose tyrants, 
rather than confining it to the case of heresy. The deposing 
power of the t)ope, consequently, does not come much into 
question. He was answered, as well as other writers of the 
same tenets, by a Scottish Catholic residing (at Paris, William 
Barclay, father of the more celebrated author of the Ai^enis, in 
a treatise ^' De Regno et Regali Potestate adversus Buchaoa- 
num, Brutum, Boucberum et Reliquos Monarchomachos,'* 160O. 
Barclay argues on the principles current in France, that the 
king has no superior in temporals ] that the people are bound in 
all cases to obey him *, that the laws owe their validity to his will. 
The settlement of France by the submission of the League on 
the one band, and by the edict of Nantes on the other, naturally 
put a stop to the discussion of questions which, theoretical and 
universal as they might seem, would never have been brought 
forward but through the stimulating influence of immediate cir- 
cumstances. 

37. But while the w^ was yet raging, and the fate of the 
Catholic rdigion seemed to bang upon its success, many of the 
Jesuits had been strenuous advocates of the tyrannicidal doc- 
trine ; and the strong spirit of party attachment in that order 
renders it hardly uncandid to reckon among its general tenets 
whatever was* taught by its most conspicuous members. The 
boldest and most celebrated assertion of these maxims was by 
Mariana, in a book, De Rege et Regis Institutione. The first 
edition of this remarkable book, and which is of considerable 
scarcity, was published at Toledo in 1599, dedicated to 
Philip HI., and sanctioned with more than an approbation, 
with a, warm eulogy by the censor (one of the same order, it may 
be observed), who by the king's authority had perused the ma- 
nnscript. It is, however, not such as in an absolute monarchy we 
should expect to fmd countenance. Mariana, after inquiring 
what is the best form of government, and deciding for hereditary 
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monarchy, but only on condition that the prince sbaH call ttie 
best citizens to his coiBiciis, and admtatster atl iaiffair$ according 
to the advice of a flj^te, eonaes to show the difference between 
a king and a tyrant. His inTectives against the latter prepare us 
for the sixth chapter, winch is entitled, Whether it be law^ 
to overthrow a tyrant? He begins by a short sketch of the op^ 
pression of France cinder Henry iH. , yfbkii had provoked his 
assasaination. Whether the act of James Clem^it, ^* the eternal 
glory of France, as most reckon him (a)/^ were in itself war- 
rantable, be admits to be a controverted quejBtion, stating the 
arguments on both sidea, but placing last those in favour of the 
murder, to which he evidently leans. All philosophers and theo- 
l<^ans, be says, agree that an i»prper may be put to death by 
any one. But in the case of a lawful king, governing to the 
great injury of the commonwealth or of religion (for we ought 
to endure his vices so l<nig as they do not reach an intol^alde 
htigbt), be thinks that the states of the realm should admonish 
him, and on his neglect to reform his life, may take up arras, 
and put to death a prince whom they have declared to be a pub-p- 
lie enemy; and any private man may do the same. He con- 
cludes, therefore, that it is only a question of fact who is a 
tyrant, but not one of right, whether a tyrant may be killed. 
Nor does this maxim give a license to att^pts on the lives of 
good princes; since it can never be applied till wi^ and expe* 
ri^aced men have conspired with the public voice in declaring 
the prince's tyranny, " It is a wholesome thing," he proceeds, 
" that sovereigns should be ccmvinced that, if they oppress the 
state, and become intolerable by their wickedness, their assas^ 
sioation will not only be lawful but glorious to the perpetra* 
tor (^).'* This language, whatever indignation it might excite 
against Mariana and his order, is merely what we have seen in 
Buchanan. 

38. Mariana discusses afterwards the question^ whether the 
power of the king or of the commonwealth be the greater ; and 
after intimating the danger of giving offence, and the difficulty 
of removing the blemishes which have become inveterisite by time 
(with allusion, doubtless, to the change of the Spanish conatitu-> 
tion under Charles and Philip), declares in strong terms for iimitt 

(a) Tbege vords, ffiternum GalUtt decas, ))us persuasum, si rempublicani oppresse- 

are omitted in the subsequent editions, but rint, si vitiis et fceditate intolerandi erunt, 

as far as I have compared them there is ea conditione vivere, ut non jure taiitum, 

very little other alteration ; yet tiie flrst sed cum laude et gloria perire possint.. 

alone is in request. ' p. 77. 

(6) Est salutaris cognitio, ut sit principi- 
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ing the royal power by laws. In Spain, be asserts, the king^ 
€annot impose faxes against the will of the people. '^ He may 
use bis influence, be may offer rewards,' sometimes he may 
threaten, be may solicit with promises and bribes (we will not 
say whether be may do this rightly), but if they refuse he must 
give way ; and it is the same with new laws, which require the 
sanction of the people. Nor could they preserve their right of 
deposing and putting to death a tyrant, if they bad not retained 
the superior power to themselves when they delegated a part to 
the king. It may be the case in some nations, who have no pub- 
lic assemblies of the states, that of necessity the royal preroga- 
tive must compel obedience — a power too great, and approaching 
to tyranny— but we speak (says Mariana) not of barbarians, but 
of the monarchy which exists, and ought to exist among us, and 
of that form of polity which of itself is the best." Whether any 
nation has a right to surrender its liberties to a king, he declines 
to inquire,, observing only that it would act rashly in making 
such a surrender, and the king almost as much so in accept- 
ing it. 

39. In the second book Mariana treats of the proper educa- 
tion of a prince; and in the third on the due administration of 
his government, inveighing vehemently against excessive taxa- 
tion, and against debasement of the coin, which he thinks ought 
to be the la§t remedy in a public crisis. The whole work, even 
in its reprehensible exaggerations, breathes a spirit of liberty 
and regard to the common good. Nor does Mariana, though a 
Jesuit, lay any stress on the papal power to depose princes, 
which, I believe, he has never once intimated through the whole 
volume. It is absolutely on political principles that he reasons, 
unless we except that he considers impiety as one of the vices 
which constitute a tyrant (^/). 

40. Neither of the conflicting parties in Great Britain had 
neglected the weapons of their contemporaries ^ the English Pro- 
testants under Mary, the Scots under her unfortunate namesake, 
the Jesuits and Catholic priests under Elizabeth, appealed to tfie 
natural rights of men, or to those of British citizens. Poynet, 
Goodman, Knox are of the first description ^ Allen and Persons 
of the second. Yet this was not done, by the latter at least, so 
boldly and so much on broad principles as it was on the conti- 
nent^ and Persons in his celebrated Conference, under the 

(a) Bayle, art. Mariana, notes G, H, and though they took pains to disclaim any pa^ 
I, has expatiated upon this notable treatise, ticipation in the doctrine, 
which did the Jesuits infinite mischief, 
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tiame of Doleman, tried the different and rather inconsistent 
path of hereditary right. The throne of Elizabeth seemed to 
stand in need of a strongly monarchical sentiment in the nation. 
Yet we find that the popular origin of government, and the ne- 
cessity of popular consent to its due exercise, are laid down by 
Hooker in the first and eighth books of the Ecclesiastical Polity, 
with a boldness not very usual in her reign, and, it must be 
owned, with a latitude of expression that leads us forward to the 
most unalloyed democracy. This theory of Hooker, which he 
endeavoured iri some places to qualify with little success or con- 
sistency, though it excited not much attention at the time, be- 
came the basis of Locke's more celebrated Eissay on Govern- 
ment, and, through other stages, of the political creed which 
actuates at present, as a possessing spirit, the great mass of the 
civilized world (rt). 

41. The bold and sometimes passioiiate writers, who perhapsp 
will be thought to^have detained us too long, may be contrasted 
with another class more cool and prudent, who sought rather 
to make the most of what they foupd established in civil polity, 
than to amend or subvert it. The condition of France was such 
as to force men into thinking, v^here nature had given them the 
capacity of it. In some of the memoirs of the age, such as 
those of Castelnau or Tavannes, we find an habitual tendency 
to reflect, to observe the chain of causes, and to bring history to 
bear ^n the passing time. De Comioes had set a precedent; 
and the fashion of studying his writings and those of Machiavel 
conspired with the force of circumstances to make a thought- 
ful generation. The political and military discourses of La 
Noue, being^ thrown into the form of dissertation, come more 
closely to our purpose than merely historical works. They 
are full of good sense, in a high moral tone, without pedantry 
or pretension, and throw much light on the first period of 
the civil wars. The earliest edition is referred by the Biographie 
Universelle to 1587, which 1 believe should be 1588; but the 
book seems to have been finished long before. 
42. It would carry us beyond the due proportions of this 

(a) Bilson, afterwards bishop of Win- impery to tyranny, or neglect the laws es- 

chester, in bis ^ Difference between Chris- tablisbed by common consent of prince and 

tian Subjection and Unchristian Bebellion,'' people to execate his own pleasure, in these 

published in 1585, argues against the Jesuits, and other cases which might be named, if 

that Christian subjects may not bear arms the nobles and commons join together to 

against their princes for any religious quar- defend tbeirancientand accustomed liberty, 

rel,but admits, "ifa prince should go about regiment, and laws, they may not wol! be 

to subject his kingdom to a foreign realm, or counted rebels," p. S30. 
«bange the form of the commonwealth from 
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chapter were I to seek out e¥ery book betonging to the class oC 
political philosophy, and we are yet far from its termmalion. 
The Politica of Justus Lipsius deserve litUe regard 9 they are 
chiefly a digest of Aristotle, Tacitus, and other ancient writers. 
Charron has incorporated or abridged the greater part of this 
work in his own. In one passage Lipsius gave great and 
just offence to the be^t of the Protestant party, whom be was 
about to desert, by recommending the extirpation of heresy 
by fibre and sword. A political writer of the Jesuit school 
was Giovanni Botero^ whose long treatise, Ragione di Stato, 
1589, while deserving of considerable praise for acuteness, has 
been extolled by Ginguen6, who had never read it, for some 
merits it is far from possessing (a). The tolerant spirit, the 
maxims of good faith, the enlarged philosophy, which, on the 
credit of a Piedmontese panegyrist, he ascribes to Botero will be 
sought in vain. This Jesuit justiGes the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and all other atrocities of that age ^ observing that 
the duke of Alba made a mistake in the public execution of 
Horn and Egmont, instead of getting rid of them privately (b). 
Conservation is with him, as with Machiavel, the great end of 
government, which is to act so as neither to deserve nor pernrit 
opposition. The immediate punishment of the leaders of sedi-* 
tion, with as much silence and secrecy as possible, is the best 
remedy where the sovereign is sufficiently powerful. In cases 
of danger, it is necessary to conquer by giving way, and to 
wait for the cooling of men's tempers, and the disunion that will 
infallibly impair their force; least of all should he absent him- 
self, like Henry UL, from the scene of tumult, and thus give 
courage to the seditious, while he diminishes their respect fbr 
himself. 

43. Botero had thought and observed much •, he is, in extent 
of reading, second only to Bodin and his views are sometimes 
luminous. The most remarkable passage that has occurred to 
me is on the subject of population. No encouragement to matri* 
mony, he observes, will increase the numbers of the people 
without providing also the means of subsistence, and with* 
out due care for breeding children up. If this i>e wanting, 
they either die prematurely, or grow up of little service to their 
country (c). Why else, he asks, did the human race reach, 

(«) Yol. viii. p. 210. Botero, Relazioni UniTersaii de' CapHanl 

(i) Potev« conientarsi di sbrigarsene con lUustri. 

dar morte qaaRto si pu6 segretamente fosse (c) Gonciosiacosaehi se bene sema it con- 

possibile. This is in anolber treatise by gionginieiitodeiriiomoedella donna no»t» 
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three ibousand years ago, as great a population as exists at 
present? Cities begin with a few inhabitants, increase to a cer^ 
taia point, but do not pass it, as we see at Rome, at Naples, 
and in other places. Even if all tlie monks and nuns were 
to marry, there would not, he thinks, be more people in the 
world than there are^ two thmgs being requisite for their 
in<2rease— generation and education (or what we should perhaps 
rather call rearing), and if the multiplication of marriages 
may promote the one, it certainly hinders the other (a). Botero 
must here have meant, though he does not fnlly express it, that 
the poverty attending upon improvident marriages is the great 
impedimont to rearing their progeny. 

44. Paolo Paruta, in his Discorsi Politici, Venice, 1599, is 
perhaps less vigorous and acute than Botero^ yet he may be 
reckoned among judicious writers on general politics. The 
first book of these discourses relates to Roman, the second 
chiefly to ' modem history. His turn of thinking is indepen- 
dent and unprejudiced by the current tide of opinion, as when 
he declares against the conduct of Hannibal in invading Italy. 
Paruta generally states both sides of a political problem very 
fairly, as in one of the most remarkable of his discourses, 
where he puts the famous question on the usefulness of for- 
tified towns. His final conclusion is favourable to them. He 
was a subject of Venice, and after holding considerable offices, 
was one of those historians employed by the Senate, whose 
writings form the series entitled Istorici Veneziani. 

45. John Bodin, author of several other less valuable works, 
acquired so distinguished a reputation by his Republic, pub- 
Kshed in French in 1577, and by himself in Latin, with many 
additions in 1586 (b), and has in fact so far outstripped the 

yui il g^Qere ununo inoUipIieani, Dondi- not, as has sometimes been said, in the 

meno la moltiludine di congiungimenti im>b public scbeols of the university. This put 

isoia caasadeUaiQQUiplieazione;si ricerca him upon translating it into Latin himself, 

oltredi cid,laeurad'allevarli,eIacommo- to render its fame more European. See 

diti di susteatarli ; senia la quale o muo- Bay le, who has a good article on Bodin. I am 

}ono iananzi tempo, o riescono inutilit e di much inclined to believe that the perusal of 

pooo giovimento alia patria, lib.viii. p. 884. Bodin had a great effect in England. He is 

(0) Ibid. Rieercandosi due eose per la not perhaps very often quoted, and yet he 

popagazione de* popoli, la generasioiie e is named with honour by the chief writers- 

redHcazionfe, se bene la moUitudine de' ma- of the next age; but he funnshed a store* 

trimei\i ajuta forte Tuna, impedisee per6 both of arguments and of examples, which 

Maicurorallro. were not lost on the thoughtful minds of 

(6) This treatise, in its first edition, made our countrymen. 

so great an impression, that whes Bodin Grotius, Who is not very favourable to 

came to England in the serviee of the Duke Bodin, though of ne«essity he often quotes 

of Alea^oD, he found it explained by lectu- the Republic, inputes to bim iBeocrectnes» 

lers both in London and Gambridige, but as to facts, which in tiaitte eases raises s 
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political writers of his own period, that I shall endeavour 
to do justice to his memory by something like an analysis 
of this treatise, which is far more known by name than generally 
read. Many have borne testimony to his extraordinary reach of 
learning and reflection. *' I know of no political writer of the 
same period/' says Stewart, ^' whose extensive, and various, 
and discriminating reading appears to me to have contribtited 
more to facilitate and guide the researches of his successors, or 
whose references to ancient learning have been more frequenllf 
transcribed without aclsnowledgment {a)." 

46. What is the object of political society? Bodin begins by 
inquiring. The greatest good, he answers, of every citizen, 
which is that of the whole state. And this he places in the exer- 
cise of the virtues proper to man, and in the knowledge of things 
natural, human and divine. But as all have not agreed as to the 
chief good of a single man, nor whether the good of individiKils 
be also that of the state, this has caused a variety of laws and 
customs according to the humours and passions of rulers. This 
first chapter is in a more metaphysical tone than we usually find 
in Bodin. He proceeds in the next to th6 rights of families (jus 
familiare), and to the distinction between a family and a eom- 
monwealth. A family is the right government of many persons 
under one head, as a commonwealth is that of many families (^). 
Patriarchal authority he raises high, both marital and paternal, 
on each subject pouring out a vast stream of knowledge : nottHog 
that sacred and profane history, the accounts of travellers, or 
the Boman lawyers could supply, ever escapes the comprehen- 
sive researches of Bodin (r). He intimates his opinion in fovour 
of the right of repudiation, one of the many proofs that he paid 
more regard to the Jewish than the Christian law (^, and via* 

suspicion of ill-failh. Epist. cccliii. It would milies may constitute a republic, and thatOf* 

require a more close study of Bodin than I teen persons are also tbe niiiiinittm eT a 

have made, to judge of the weight of this community, 

charge. (c) Gap. iii. 34. Bodin here protests againsfr 

(a) Dissertation on Progress of Philo- tbe stipulation sometimes made before mar* 
sophy, p. 40. Stewart, boffever, thinks riage, that tbe wife shall not be in the power 
Bodin become so obscure that be makes an of the husband ; "ngreements so conlrair 
apology for the space he has allotted to tbe to divine and human laws^ that they cannoc 
Republic, though not exceeding four pages, be endured, nor are they to be obserred 
He was better known in the seventeenth even when ratified by oalh, since no oatl 
century than at prea.ent. in such circumstances can be binding." 

(b) Faroilia est plurium sub unius ac ejus- (d) it has always been surmised that Bo 
dem patris famitias imperium subditorum, din, though not a Jew by nativity, was sud 
earumque rerum quas ipsius propria sunt, by conviction. This is strongly eonfinnei 
recta moderatio. He has an odd theory, that by bis Republic, wherein he quotes theOfJ 
a family must consist of five persons in Testament continually, and with great de 
which he seems to have been influenced by ference, but seldom or never the New. Se^ 
«ome notions of the jurists, that three fa- veral passages might be alleged in proct; 
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dtcates the full extent of the paternal power in the Roman re- 
public, deducing the decline of the empire from its relaxation. 

47. The patriarchal government includes the relation of 
master to servant, and leads to the question whether slavery 
should be admitted into a well-constituted commonwealth. 
Bodin, discussing this with many arguments on both sides, 
seems to think that the Jewish law, with its limitations as to time 
of servitude, ought to prevail, since the divine rules were not laid 
down for the boundaries of Palestine, but being so wise, so sa- 
lutary, and of such authority, ought to be preferred above the 
constitutions of men. Slavery, therefore, is not to be perma- 
nently established ; but where it already exists, it wDl be expe- 
dient that emancipations should be gradual {a). 

48. These last are the rights of persons in a state of native, to 
be regulated, but not created by the law. ** Before there was either 
city or citizen, or any form of a commonwealth amongst men (I 
make use in this place of KnoMes's very good translation), every 
master of a family was master in his own house, having power 
of life and death over his wife and children •, but, after that force, 
violence, ambition, covetousness, and desire of revenge had 
armed one against another, the issues of wars and combats giv- 
ing victory unto the one side, made the other to become unto 
them slaves; and amongst them that overcame he that was 
chosen chief and captain, under whose conduct and leading they 
had obtained the victory, kept them also in his power and com- 
mand as his faithful and obedient servants, and the other as his 
slaves. Then that full and entire liberty by nature, given to 
every man to live as himself best pleased, was altogether taken 
from the vanquished, and in the vanquishers themselves in some 
measure also diminished in regard of the conqueror -, for that 
now it concerned every man in private to yield his obedience 
unto his chief sovereign ; and he that would not abate any thing 
of his liberty, to live under the laws and commandments of an- 
other, lost all. So the words of lord and servant, of prince and 

but I bare not noted them all do^n. In one to Deism or Judaism, for those who have 
place, lib. i. e. «. he says, Paalus, Christia- seen it seem not to have determined which, 
norum sfficuli soi facile princeps, which is No one has thought it worth while to print 
at least a singular mode of expression. In this production. Jogler, Hist. Literaria, 
anoth^ he mentions the test of true religion p. 1 740. Biogr. Univ. Niceron, xvii. 364. 
so as to exclude all but the Mosaic. An un- A posthumous woric of Bodin, pub- 
published woric of Bodin, called the Hepta- lished in 1596, Universs Naturs Theatrum, 
plomeres, is said to exist in many manu- has been called by some a disguised Pan- 
scripts, both in France and Germany ; in theism. This did not appear, from what I 
which, after debating different religions, in have read of it, to be the case, 
a series of dialogue^ he gives the advantage (a) c 5. 

II. 9 
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subject, before unknown to the world, were first brought into 
use. Yea reason, and the very light of nature leadeth us to be- 
lieve very force and violence to have given cause and beginning 
unto commonwealths (a)." 

49. Thus, then, the patriarchal simplicity of government was 
overthrown by conquest, of which Nimrod seems to have been 
the earliest instance ; and now fathers of families, once sovereign, 
are become citizens. A citizen is a free man under the supreme 
government of another (^). Those who enjoy more privileges 
than others are not citizens more than they. '^ It is the acknow- 
ledgment of the sovereign by his free subject, and the protection 
of the sovereign towards him that makes the citizen." This is 
one of the fundamental principles, it may be observed by us in 
passing, which distinguish a monarchical from a republican 
spirit in constitutional jurisprudence. Wherever mere subjec- 
tion, or even mere nativity, are held to give a claim to citizen- 
ship, there is an abandonment of the republican principle. This, 
always reposing on a real or imaginary contract, distinguishes 
the nation, the successors of the first community, from alien 
settlers, and, above all, from those who are evidently of a differ- 
ent race. Length of time must, of course, ingraft many of fo- 
reign origin upon the native tree ^ but to throw open civil privi- 
leges at random to new-comers is to convert a people into a 
casual aggregation of men. In a monarchy the hereditary prin- 
ciple maintains an unity of the commonwealth ; which, though 
not entirely without danger, may better permit an equality of 
privileges among all its subjects. Thus under Caracalla, but in 
a period in which we should not look for good precedents, the 
great name, as once it had been, of Roman citizen was extended, 
east and west, to all the provinces of the empire. 

50. Bodin comes next to the relation between patron and 
client, and to those alliances among states which bear an ana- 
logy to it. But he is careful to distinguish patronage or protec- 
tion from vassalage. Even in unequal alliances, the inferior is 
still sovereign ; and, if this be not reserved, the alliance must 
become subjection (c). Sovereignty, of which he treats in the 
following chapter, he defines a supreme and perpetual power, 
absolute and subject to no law (d). A limited prince, except so 
far as the limitation is confined to the laws of nature, is not so- 
vereign. A sovereign cannot bind his successor, nor can he be 

(«) e. 6. (e) C. 7. 

(6) Est civis nihil aliod (fuam liber homo, (if) Majestas est samma in cives ac sub- 
qui summa altertos potestate obligator, ditos legibusque solata potestas. 
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lx>und by his own laws, unless confirmed by oath ; for we must 
aot confound the laws and contracts of princes, the former de- 
pend upon his will, but the latter obliges his conscience. It is 
convenient to call pariiaments or meetings of states-general for 
advice and consent, but the king is not bound by them ; the 
contrary notion has done much harm. Even in England, where 
laws made in parliament cannot be repealed without its consent, 
the king, as he conceives, does not hesitate to dispose of them 
at his pleasure (a). And though no taxes are imposed in England 
without consent of parliament, this is the case also in other 
countries, if necessity does not prevent the meeting of the states. 
He concludes, that the English parliament may have a certain 
authority, but that the sovereignty and legislative power is solely 
in the king. Whoever legislates is sovereign, for this power in- 
cludes all other. Whether a vassal or tributary prince is to be 
called sovereign, is a question that leads Bodin into a great 
qqantity of feudal law and history; he determines it according to 
his own theory (b). 

51 • The second book of the Republic treats of the different 
species of civil government. These, iaccording to Bodin, are 
but three, no mixed form being possible, since sovereignty 
of the legislative power is indivisible. A democracy he de- 
fines to be a government where the majority of the citizens 
possess the sovereignty. Rome he holds to have been a demo- 
cratic republic, in which, however, he is not exactly right 5 and 
he is certainly mistaken in his general theory, by arguing as if 
the separate definition of each of the three forms must be appli- 
cable after their combination (c). In his chapter on despotic 
monarchy, he again denies that governments were founded on 
original contract. The power of one man, in the origin of po- 
litical society, was absolute ; and Aristotle was wrong in sup- 
posing a fabulous golden age, in which kings were chosen by 
suffrage (d). Despotism is distinguished from monarchy by the 
subjects being truly slaves, without a right over then* properties ; 

(a) Hoc tamen singulare videri possit, (&) c. 9. and lO. 

qood, quffi leges populi rogatione ac princi- (c) lib. ii. c. i. 

pis jassa feruntur, noD aliter quam populi ' (d) In the beginning of slates, qao socie- 

comitiis abrogari possant. Id enim Dellus tas hominum coalescere copit, ac reipubji- 

Anglorum in Gallia legatus mihi conflrma- ctt forma qusedam constitui, unius imperio 

vit ; idem tamen confitetur legem probari ac dominatu omnia tenebantar. Fallit enim 

aat respui consuovisse contra populi vo- A'ristoteles, qui aureun^ iilud genus bomi- 

lontatem utcunque principi placuerit. He numfabulis poeticis quam reipsa illustrius, 

is evidently perplexed by the case of Eng- reges heroas sufflragio creasse prodidit; cum 

land ; and having been in this country before omnibus persuasum sit ac perspicunm mo- 

the pablication of his Latin edition, he might narcbiam omnium primam in Assyria f ujsse 

have satisfied himself on the subject. constitutam Nimrodo principe, etc. 
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bat as ihe degpot may use them weU, even this is not neoei^ 
sia*ily a tyranny {a). Monarchy, on the otbor hiand, is tlie nil 
of one man according to the law of nature, who maintains tie 
liberties and properties of others as much as bis own (h)* Ai 
this deGnition does not imply any other rei^raint than the w9 
of the prince imposes on himself, Bodin labours under the saiM 
difficulty as Montesquieu. Every English reader of the Espiit 
des Lois has been struck by the want of a precise distioctioo 
between despotism and monarchy. Tyranny differs, Bodin says, 
froni despotism, merely by the personal character of the prince; 
but severity towards a seditious populace is not tyranny ; and 
here he censures the lax government of Henry II. Tyrannicide 
he justifies in respect of an usurper who has no title except 
force, but not as to lawful princes, or such as have become so 
by prescription (r). 

62. An aristocracy he conceives always to exist where a 
smaller body of the citizens governs the greater (d). This de^ 
finition, which has been adopted by some late writers, appears 
to lead to consequences hardly compatible with the common 
use of language. The electors of the House of Commons in 
England are not a majority of the people. Are they, therefore, 
an aristocratical body ? The same is still more strongly the case 
in France, and in most representative governments of Europe. 
We might better say, that the distinguishing characteristic of 
an aristocracy is the enjoyment of privileges, which are nat 
communicable to other citizens simply by any thing they cm 
themselves do to obtain them. Thus no government would be 
properly aristocratical where a pecuniary qualificati(»i is akHie 
sufiicient to confer political power ; nor did the ancients ever use 
the word in such a sense. Yet the question might be asked, 
under what category we would place the Umocracy, or govern- 
ment of the rich. 

53. Sovereignty resides in the supreme legislative authority, 
but this requires the aid of other inferior and delegated minis- 
ters, to the consideration of which the third book of Bodin is 
directed. A senate he defines, ''a lawful assembly of coun- 
sellors of, state, to give advice to them who have the sovereignty 
in every commonwealth \ we say, to give advice, that we may 
not ascribe any power of command to such a senate." A council 
is necessary in a monarchy, for much, knowledge is generally 

(<>) c. 2. {4) Efo statom- semper arislocratieiiiB 

(^) <^ 3. esse judioo, si minor pars ciTiurn c»tcrit 

(*) c- 4- imperat, c. i. 
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ttiscbieyous in a king. It is rarely united with a good disposi* 
ion, and with a moral discipline of mind. None of the empe- 
ors were so iUita*ate as Trajan, none more learned than Nero. 
rbe counsellors should not be too numerous, and he advises 
iial; they should retain their offices for life. It would be dan- 
gerous as well as ridiculous, to choose young men for such a 
post, even if they could have wisdom and experience, since 
neither older persons, nor those of their own age, would place 
confidence in them. He then expatiates, in his usual manner, 
upon all the councils that have existed in ancient or modern 
states (a), 

54. A magistrate is an officer of the sovereign, possessing 
inablic authority (6). Bodin censures the usual definitions of 
magistracy, distinguishing from magistrates both those office's 
v^ho possess no right of command, and such commissioners as 
iMive only a temporary delegation. In treating of the duty of 
saagistrates towards the sovereign, he praises the rule of the law 
of France, that the Judge is not to regard private letters of the 
king against th6 justice of a civil suit (0, But after stating the 
doubt, whether this applies to matters affecting the public, he 
concludes that the judge must obey any direction he receives, 
UDtess contrary to the law of nature, in which case he is bound 
not to forfeit his integrity. It is however better, as for as we 
ean, to obey all the commands of the sovereign, than to set a 
bad example of resistance to the people. This has probably a 
regard to the frequrat opposition of the Parliament of Paris , to 
^hat it deemed the unjust or illegal ordinances of the court. 
Several questions, discussed in these chapters on magistracy, 
are rather subtle and verbal ^ and, in general, the argumentative 
part of Bodin is almost drowned in his erudition. 

55. A state cannot subsist without colleges and corporations, 
for mutual affection and friendship is the necessary bond of 
human life. It is true that mischiefs have sprung from these 
institutions, and they are to be regulated by good laws ; but as 
a family is a community natural, so a college is a community 
civil, and a comnaonweidth is but a community governed by a 
sovereign power-, and thus the word community is common unto 
all three (d). In this chapter we have a full discussion of the sub- 
ject^ and, adverting to the Spanish Cortes and English Commons 
as a sort of coUegesin the state, he praises them as useOul institu- 
tions, observing, with somewhat more boldness than is ordinary 

C«>C. 1. (c)C.4. 

(*)C.3. (rf)«.7. 
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to him, that in several provinces in France there had been as«j 
semblies of the states, which had been abolished by those tvte 
feared to see their own crimes and peculations brought to light 

56. In the last chapter of the third book, on the degrees and 
orders of citizens, Bodin seems to think that slaves, being sub- 
jects, ought to be reckoned parts of the state (a). This is, as 
has been intimated, in conformity with his monarchical notions. 
He then enters upon the different modes of acquiring nobility, 
and inveighs against making wealth a passport to it; dis- 
cussing also the derogation to nobility by plebeian occupation. 
The division into three orders is usefdl in every form of go- 
vernment. 

57. Perhaps the best chapter in the Republic of Bodin is the 
first in the fourth book, on the rise, progress, stationary con- 
dition, revolutions, decline, and fall of states. A commonwealtb 
is said to be changed when its form of polity is altered ; for its 
identity is not to be determined by the long standing of the city 
walls ; but when popular government becomes monarchy, or 
aristocracy is turned to democracy, the commonwealth is at an 
end. He thus uses the word respublica in the sense of polity 
or constitution, which is not, I think, correct, though sanctioned 
by some degree of usage, and leaves his proposition a tauto- 
logical truism. The extinction of states may be natural or vio- 
lent, but in one way or the other it must happen, since there is 
a determinate period to all things, and a natural season in which 
it seems desirable that they should come to an end. The best 
revolution is that which takes place by a voluntary cession of 
power. 

58. As the forms of government are three, it follows that the 
possible revolution from one to another are six. For anarchy 
is the extinction of a government, not a revolution in it. He 
proceeds to* develope the causes of revolutions with great extent 
of historical learning and with judgment, if not with so much 
acuteness or so much vigour of style as Machiavel. Great mis- 
fortunes in war, he observes, have a tendency to change po- 
pular rule to aristocracy, and success has an opposite effect ; 
the same seems applicable to all public adversity and prosperity. 
Democracy, however, more commonly ends in monarchy, as 
monarchy does in democracy, especially when it has become 
tyrannical *, and such changes are usually accompanied by civil 

(a) Si mihi tabells ac jura suffiragioram By this he nay only mean thai he would 
in hac disputatione trihuantar, servos ssqae desire to emancipate them, 
ac liberos homines civitate donari cvpiam. 
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or tumult. Nor can aristocracy, he thinks, be changed into 
fleiiiocracy without violence, though the converse revolution 
sometimes happens quietly, as when the labouring classes and 
traders give up public affairs to look after their own -, in this 
manner Venice, Lucca, Ragusa, and other cities have become 
aristocracies. The great danger for an aristocracy is, that some 
ambitious person, either of their own body or of the people, 
may arm the latter against them : and this is most likely to 
occur, when honours and magistracy are conferred on unworthy 
men, which affords the best topic to demagogues, especially 
Mrhere the plebeians are wholly excluded : which, though always 
grievous to them, is yet tolerable so long as power is intrusted 
to deserving persons; but when bad men are promoted, it be- 
comes easy to excite the minds of the people against the no- 
bility, above all, if there are already factions among the latter, a 
condition dangerous to all states, but mostly to an aristocracy. 
Revolutions are more frequent in small states, because a small 
number of citizens is easily split into parties ; hence we shall 
find in one age more revolutions among the cities of Greece or 
Italy than have taken place during many in the kingdoms of 
France or Spain. He thinks the ostracism of dangerous citizens 
itself dangerous, and recommends rather to put them to death, 
or to render them friends. Monarchy, he observes, has this 
peculiar to it, that if the king be a prisoner, the con;stitution is 
not lost; whereas, if the seat of government in a republic be 
taken, it is at an end, the subordinate cities never making re- 
sistance. It is evident that this can only be applicable to the case, 
hitherto the more common one, of a republic, in which the 
capital city entirely predominates. *' There is no kingdom which 
shall not, in continuance of time, be changed, and at length also 
be overthrown. But it is best for them who least feel their 
changes by little and little made, whether from evil to good, or 
from good to evil." 

59. If this is the best, the next is the worst chapter in Bodin. 
It professes to inquire, whether the revolutions of states can be 
foreseen. Here he considers, whether the stars have such an 
influence on human affairs, that political changes can be fore- 
told by their means, and declares entirely against it, with such 
expressions as would seem to indicate his disbelief in astrology. 
If it were true, he says, that the conditions of commonwealths 
depended on the heavenly bodies, there could be yet no certain 
prediction of them ; since the astrologers lay down their obser- 
vations with such inconsistency, that one will place the same 
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star in direct course at the moment that anothw makes it 
trograde. It is obvious that any one who could employ 
argument, must have perceived that it destroys the wh 
science of astrology. But, after giving instances of the bland 
and contradictions of these pretended philosophers, he so \ 
gives way as to admit that, if all the events from the beginni 
of the world could be duly compared with the planetary m 
tions, some inferences might be deduced from them ; and th 
giving up his better reason to the prejudices of his age, 
acknowledges astrology as a theoretical truth. The hypo 
of Copernicus he mentions as too absurd to deaerve refutation 
since, being contrary to the tenets of all theologians and phil 
sophers and to common sense, it subverts the foundations of 
every science. We now plunge deeper into nonsense ^ Bodis 
proceeding to a long arithmetical disquisition, founded on 
a passage in Plato, ascribing the fall of states to want of pro- 
portion (a). 

60. The next chapter, on the danger of sudden revolutions in 
the entire government, asserts that even the most determined 
astrologers agree in denying that a wise roan is subjugated by 
the starry influences, though they may govern those who are 
led by passion like wild beasts. Therefore a wise ruler may 
foresee revolutions and provide remedies. It is doubtful whe- 
ther an established law ought to be changed, though not good 
in itself, lest it should bring others into contempt, especially 
such as affect the form of polity. These, if possible, should be 
held immutable ; yet it is to be remembered, that laws are only 
made for the sake of the community, and public safety is the 
supreme law of laws. There is therefore no law so sacred that 
it may not be changed through necessity. But, as a general rule, 
whatever change is to be made should be effected gradually (^). 

61. It is a disputed question whether magistrates should be 
temporary or perpetual. Bodin thinks it essential that the coun- 
cil of state should be permanent, but high civil commands 
ought to be temporary (c). It is in general important that magis- 
trates shall accord in their opinions^ yet there are circumstances 
in which their emulation or jealousy may be beneficial to a 
state (d). Whether the sovereign ought to exercise judicial func- 
tions may seem, he says, no difficult question to those who 
are agreed that kings were established for the sake of doing 
justice. ThiSy however, is not his theory of the origin of govem- 

(«) C. 2. (c) C. 4. 

(*) C. 3. (d) 0. 5. 
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Daent ; and after giving aU the reasons that can be urged in 
Ra^our of a monarch-judge, including as usual all historical 
precedents, he decides that it is inexpedient for the ruler to 
pronounce the law himself. His reasons are sufficiently bold, 
^i^d grounded on an intimate knowledge of the vices of courts, 
S^rhich he does not hesitate to pour out {a). 

62. In treating of the part to be taken by the prince, or by a 
^ood citizen, in civil factions, after a long detail from history 
of conspiracies and seditions, he comes to disputes about reli- 
gioD, and contends against the permission of reasonings on 
matters of faith. What can be more impious, he says, than 
to suffer the eternal laws of God, which ought to be im- 
planted in men's minds with the utmost certainty, to be called 
in question by probable reasonings ! For there is nothing so 
demonstrable, which men will not undermine by argument. 
But the prmciples of religion do not depend on demonstra- 
tions and arguments, but on faith alone \ and whoever attempts 
to prove them by a train of reasoning, tends to subvert the 
foundations of the whole fabric. Bodin in this sophistry was 
undoubtedly insincere. He goes on, however, having pur- 
posely sacriflced this cock to iEsculapius, to Qontend that, if 
several religions exist in a state, the prince should avoid vio- 
lence and persecution ; the natural tendency of man being to 
give his assent voluntarily, but never by force (6). 

63. The 0rst chapter of the Ofth book, on the adaptation 
of government to the varieties of race and climate, has excited 
more attention than most others, from its being supposed to 
have given rise to a theory of Montesquieu. In fact, how- 
ever, the general principle is more ancient *, but no one had 
devetoped it so fully as Bodin. Of this be seems to be aware. 
No one, he says, has hitherto treated on this important subject, 
which should always be kept in mind, lest we establish insti- 
tutions not suitable to the people, forgetting that the laws of 
nature will not bend to the fancy of man. He then investi- 
gates the peculiar characteristics of the northern, middle, and 
southern nations, as to physical and moral qualities. Some 
positions he has laid down erroneously ; but, on the whole, 
he shows a penetrating judgment and comprehensive gene- 
ralisation of views. He concludes that bodily strength pre- 
vails towards the poles, mental power towards the tropics ; 
and that the nations lying between partake in a mixed ratio 
of both. This is not very just ^ but he argues from the great 

(«) C. 6. (4) C. 7. 
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armies that have come from the north, while arts and sci^ioes 
have been derived from the south. There is certainly a cod- 
siderable resemblance to Montesquieu in this chapter 9 and 
like him, with better excuse, Bodin accumulates inaccurate 
stories. Force prevails most with the northerns, reason with 
the inhabitants of a temperate or middle climate, superstition 
with the southerns ; thus astrology, magic, and all mysterious 
sciences have come from the Chaldeans and Egyptians. Me- 
chanical arts and inventions, on the other hand, flourish best 
in northern countries, and the southerns hardly know how 
to imitate them, their genius being wholly speculative, nor 
have they so much industry, quickness in perceiving what is 
to be done, or worldly prudence. The stars appear to exert 
some influence over national peculiarities : but even in the same 
latitudes great variety of character is found, which arises from 
a mountainous or level soil, and from other physical circum- 
stances. We learn by experience, that the inhabitants of billy 
countries and the northern nations generally love freedom, 
but having less intellect than strength, submit readily to the 
wisest among them. Even winds are not without some effect 
on national character. But the barrenness or fertility of the 
soil is more important ; the latter producing indolence and effe- 
minacy, while one effect of a barren soil is to drive the people 
iuto cities, and to the exercise of handicrafts for the sake of 
commerce, as we see at Athens and Nuremberg, the former 
of which may be contrasted with Boeotia. 

64. Bodin concludes, after a profusion of evidence drawn 
from the whole world, that it is necessary not only to con- 
sider the general character of the climate as affecting an entire 
region, but even the peculiarities of single districts, and to 
inquire what effects may be wrought on the dispositions of 
the inhabitants by the air, the water, the mountains and val- 
leys, or prevalent winds, as well as those which depend on 
their religion, their customs, their education, their form of 
government; for whoever should conclude alike as to all who 
live in the same climate would be frequently deceived; since, 
in the same parallel of latitude, we may find remarkable dif- 
ferences even of countenance and complexion. This chapter 
abounds with proofs of the comprehension as well as patient 
research which distinguishes Bodin from every political writer 
who had preceded him. 

66. In the second chapter, which inquires how we may 
avoid the revolutions which an excessive inequality of pos- 
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sessions tends to produce, be inveighs against a partition of 
property, as inconsistent with civil society, and against an 
abolition of debts, because there can be no justice where con- 
tracts are not held inviolable*, and observes, that it is absurd 
to expect a division of all possessions to bring about tran- 
quillity. He objects also to any endeavour to limit the number 
of the citizens, except by colonisation. In deference to the 
authority of the Mosaic law, he is friendly to a limited right 
of primogeniture, but disapproves the power of testamentary 
tlispositions, as tending to inequality, and the admission of 
women to equal shares in the inheritance, least the same con- 
sequence should come through marriage. Usury he would abso- 
lutely abolish, to save the poorer classes from ruin. 

66. Whether the property of condemned persons shall be 
confiscated is a problem, as to which, having given the arguments 
on both sides, he inclines to a middle course, that the criminal's 
own acquisitions should be forfeited, but what has descended 
f^om his ancestors should pass to his posterity. He speaks with 
great freedom against unjust prosecutions, and points out the 
dangers of the law of forfeiture (a). In the next, being the fourth 
ohapter of this book, he treats of rewards and punishments. 
All states depend on the due distribution of these ^ but, while 
many books are fuU of the latter, few have discussed the former, 
to which he here conGnes himself. Triumphs, statues, public 
thanks, offices of trust and command, are the most honourable^ 
exemptions from service or tribute, privileges, and the like, the 
most beneficial. In a popular government, the former are more 
readily conceded than the latter ^ in a monarchy, the reverse. 
The Roman triumph gave a splendour to the republic itself. In 
modern times the sale of nobility, and of public offices, renders 
them no longer so honourable as they should be. He is here 
again very free-spoken as to the conduct of the French, and of 
other governments (b). 

67. The advantage of warlike habits to a nation, and the utility 
of fortresses, are then investigated. Some have objected to the 
latter, as injurious to the courage of the people, and of little 
service against an invader ) and also, as furnishing opportunities 
to tyrants and usurpers, or occasionally to rebels. Bodin, 
however, inclines in their favour, especially as to those on the 
frontier, which may be granted as feudal benefices, but not in 
inheritance. The question of cultivating a military spirit in the 

C«) C. 3. (6) C. 4. 
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people depencb on the form of polity : in popular states it is 
necessary ^ in an aristocracy, unsafe. In monarchies, the position 
of the state with respect to its neighbours is to be considered. 
The capital city ought to be strong in a republic, because its 
occupation is apt to carry with it an entire change in the codh 
monwealth. But a citadel is dangerous ;in such a state. It is 
better not to suffer castles, or strongholds of private men, as is 
the policy of England *, unless when the custom is so established, 
that they cannot be dismantled without danger to the state {a). 

68. Treaties of peace and alliance come next under review. He 
points out with his usual prolixity the difference betv^een equal 
and unequal compacts of this kind. Bodin contends strongly for 
the rigorous maintenance of good faith, and reprobates tbe 
civilians and canonists who induced the council of Constance 
to break their promise towards John Huss. No one yet, he 
exclaims, has been so consununately impudent, as to asscart the 
right of violating a fair promise -, but one alleges the deceit of 
the aoemy *, another, his own mistake \ a third, tbe change of 
drcumstances, which has rendered it impossible to keep his 
word \ a fourth, tbe ruin of the state which it would entail. But 
no excuse, according to Bodin, can be sufficient, save the ui- 
lawfnlness of the promise, or the impossibility of fulfilling it. 
The most difficult terms to keep are between princes and their 
subjects, which generally require the guarantee of other states. 
Faith, however, ought to be kept in such cases ^ and he cen- 
sures, though under an erroneous impression of the fact, as a 
breach of engagement, the execution of the Duke of York in 
the reign of Henri VI. ; adding, that he prefers to select foreign 
instances, rather than those at home, which he would wish to 
be buried in everlasting oblivion. In this be probdUy alludes to 
the day of St. Barthotomew {b). 

69. The first chapter of the sixth book relates to a periodical 
census of property, which he recommends as too much neglected. 
The Roman censorship of manpers he extols, and thinks it pe- 
culiarly required, when all domestic coercion is come to an end. 
But he would give no coercive jurisdictk)n to his censors, and 
plainly intimates his dislike to a similar authority in the church ih). 
A more important disquisition follows on pubhc revenuesi. These 
may be derived from seven sources : naoiely, ni^ional domains; 
confiscation of memies' property ; gifts of friendly powers ^ tri- 

(«) c. 5. tica recorder, qun utinam sempiterna obli- 

(i) c. 6. Externa libentius quam domes- vione aepulla jacerent. 

(e) lib. vi. c. 1. 
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butes from dependent allies ; foreign trade carried on by the 
state ^ tolls and customs on exports and imports; or, lastly, 
tax^s directly levied on the people. The first of these is the 
most secure and honourable ; and here we have abundance of 
ancient and modem learning, while of course the French prin- 
ciple of inalienability is brought forward. The second source of 
revenue is justified by the rights of war and practice of nations ; 
the third has sometimes occurred; and the fourth is very frequent. 
It is dishonourable for a prince to be a merchant, and thus gain 
a revenue in the fifth mode, yet the kings of Portugal do not 
disdain this ; and the mischievous usage of selling offices in 
some other countries seems to fall under this head. The diffe- 
rent taxes on merchandise, or, in our language, of customs 
and excise, come in the sixth place. Here Bodin advises to 
lower tt^ie import duties on articles with which the people can- 
not well dispense, but to lay them heavily on manufactured 
goods, that they may learn to practise these arts themselves. 

70. The last species of revenue, obtained from direct taxation, 
is never to be chosen but from necessity; and as taxes are 
apt to be kept up when the necessity is passed, it is better that 
the king should borrow money of subjects than impose taxes 
upon them. He then enters on the history of taxation in dif- 
ferent countries, remarking it as peculiar to France, that the 
burthen is thrown on the people to the ease of the nobles and 
clergy, which is the case no where except with the French, 
among whom, as Caasar truly wrote, nothing is more despised 
than the common people. Taxes on luxuries, which serve only 
to corrupt men, are the best of all ; those also are good which 
are imposed on proceedings at law, so as to restrain unnecessary 
IHtgation. Borrowing at interest, or by way of annuity, as they 
do at Venice, is ruinous. It seems, therefore, that Bodin re- 
commends loans without interest, which must be compulsory. 
In tiie remainder of this chapter he treats of the best mode of 
expending the public revenue, and advises that royal grants 
should be closely examined, and, if excesi^ve, be rescinded, at 
least aft^ the death of the reigning king (a). 

71* Every adulteration of coin, to which Bodin proceeds, 
and every change in its value is dangerous, as it affects the cer- 
tainty of contracts, and renders every man's property ii^ecure. 
The different modes of alloying coin are then explained accord* 
ing to practical metallurgy, and, assuming the constant ratio of 
gold to silver as twelve to one, he advises that coins of both 

(a) C. 2. 
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metals should be of the same weight. The alloy should not be 
above one in twenty-four ^ and the same standard should be 
used for plate. Many curious facts in monetary history will be 
found collected in this chapter (a). 

72. Bodin next states fully and with apparent fairness, the 
advantages and disadvantages both of democracy and aristo- 
cracy, and, admitting that some evils belong to monarchy, 
contends that they are all much less than in the two other 
forms. It must be remembered, that he does not acknowledge 
the possibiUty of a mixed government *, a singular error, which, 
of course, vitiates his reasonings in this chapter. But it con- 
tains many excellent observations on democratical violence and 
ignorance, which history had led hiq^ duly to appreciate (^). 
The best form of polity, he holds to be a monarchy by agnatic 
succession, such as, in contradiction to Hottoman, he maintains 
to have been always established in France, pointing out also 
the mischiefs that have ensued in other countries for want of a 
Salic law (c). 

73. In the concluding chapter of the work, Bodin, with too 
much parade of mathematical language, descants on what he 
calls arithmetical, geometrical, and harmonic proportions, as 
applied to political regimen. As the substance of all this appears 
only to be, that laws ought sometimes to be made according to 
the circumstances and conditions of different ranks in society, 
sometimes to be absolutely equal, it will probably be thought by 
most rather incumbered by this philosophy, which, however, 
he borrowed from the ancients, and found conformable to the 
spirit of learned men in his own time. Several intei*esting ques- 
tions in the theory of jurisprudence are incidentally discussed 
in this chapter, such as that of the due limits of judicial discre- 
tion. 

74. It must appear, even from this imperfect analysis, in 
which much has been curtailed of its fair proportion, and many 
both curious and judicious observations omitted, that Bodin 
possessed a highly philosophical mind, united with the most 
ample stores of history and jurisprudence. No former writer on 
political philosophy had been either so comprehensive in his 
scheme, or so copious in his knowledge \ none, perhaps, more 
original, more independent and fearless in his inquiries. Two 
names alone, indeed, could be compared with his^ AristoQe 

(«) C. 3. (r) c. 5. 

(A) C. 4. 
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and Ma^hiavel. Without, however, pretending that Bodin was 
equal to the former in acuteness and sagacity, we may say that 
the experience of two thousand years, and the maxims of reason 
and justice, suggested or corrected by the gospel and its mi- 
nisters, by the philosophers of Greece and Rome, and by the 
civil law, gave him advantages, of which his judgment and in- 
dustry fully enabled him to avail himself. Machiavel, again, has 
discussed so few, comparatively, of the important questions in 
political theory, and has seen many things so partially, accord- 
ing to the narrow experience of Italian republics, that, with all 
his superiority in genius, and still more in effective eloquence, 
we can hardly say that his Discourses on Livy are a more useful 
study than the Republic of Bodin. 

75. It has been often alleged, as we have mentioned above, 
that Montesquieu owed something, and especially his theory of 
the influence of climate, to Bodin. But, though he had unques- 
tionably read the Republic with that advantage which the most 
fertile minds derive from others, this ought not to detract in 
our eyes from his real originality. The Republic, and the Spirit 
of Laws bear, however, a more close comparison than any other 
political systems of celebrity. Bodin and Montesquieu are, in 
this province of political theory, the most philosophical of those 
who have read so deeply, the most learned of those who have 
thought so much. Both acute, ingenious, little respecting au- 
thority in matters of opinion, but deferring to it in established 
power, and hence apt to praise the fountain of waters whose 
bitterness they exposed ; both in advance of their age, but one 
so much that his genius neither kindled a fire in the public 
mind, nor gained its own due praise, the other more fortunate 
in being the immediate herald of a generation which he sti- 
mulated, and which repaid him by its admiration ^ both con- 
versant with ancient and medieval history, and with the Roman 
as well as national law -, both just, benevolent, and sensible of 
the great object of civil society, but displaying this with some 
variation according to their times ; both sometimes seduced by 
false analogies, but the one rather through respect to an er- 
roneous philosophy, the other through personal thirst of praise 
and affectation of originality •, both aware that the basis of the phi- 
losophy of man is to be laid in the records of his past existence ; 
but the one prone to accumulate historical examples without 
sufficient discrimination, and to overwhelm, instead of con- 
vincing the reader, by their redundancy, the other aiming at 
an induction from select experience, but hence appearing some- 
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times to reason generally from particular premises, or ^azzting 
the student by a proof that does not satisfy his reason (a). 



Sect, III.— On Jurisprudence. 

Golden Age of Jarispradenee — * Gojacias — Other Ciyilians » Antl-Tribonift- 
nus of Hottoman — Law of Natlona — Frtnei6€ii8 a Yicloria — Balthaar 
Ayala ~ Alberlcui Gentilis. 

76. The latter part of the sixteenth century, denominated by 
Andres the golden age of jurisprudence, produced the men 
who completed what Alciat and Augustinus bad begun in the 
preceding generation, by elucidating and reducing to order the 
dark chaos which the Roman law, enveloped in its own obscih 
riUes and those of its earlier commentators, had presented to 
the student. The most distinguished of these, Cujacius, became 
professor at Bourges, the chief scene of his renown, and tbe 
principal seminary of the Roman law in France, about the year 
1555. His works, of which many had been separately published, 
were collected in 1577, and they make an epoch in tbe annab 
of jurisprudence. This greatest of all civil lawyers pursued the 
track that Alciat had so successfully opened, avoiding all scho- 
lastic subtleties of interpretation, for which he substituted a 
general erudition that rendered the science at once more intel- 
ligible and more attractive. Though his works are voluminous, 
Cujacius has not the reputation of diffuseneas ^ on the contrary, 
the art of lucid explanation with brevity is said to have beoa 
one of his great characteristics. Thus, in the Paratitia on the 
Digest, a little book which Hottoman, his rival and enemy, 
advised his own son to carry constantly about with him, we 
find a brief exposition, in very good Latin, of every title in 

(«) This aceoant of Bodin't Republic will necesMry to do justiee lo a groat French 

be found too long by many readers ; and I writer of the sixteenth century, 

ought, perhaps, to apologise for it on the ks I ha^e mentioned M. Lenninier, I 

seore that M. Lerminier, in his brilliant and would ask whether the following U a filir 

agreeable Introduction k I'Histoire G^ne- translation of the Latin of fiodin. — Eonos 

rale du Droit (Paris, 1829), has pre-occupied ipsa ratio deducit, imperia scilicet ao res- 

the same ground. This, howeter, had es- publieas vi primnm coakiisse, etUumiab 

eaped my recollection ( though 1 was ac- kistoria deseramur ; quanquam pleni sant 

quainted with tbe woric of M. L.)when 1 libri, plens leges, plena antiquitas. £n6ta- 

made my own analysis, whioh has not been blissant la thterie de I'origine des soeiMs, 

borrowed in a single line from his. The il declare qu'il y persiste, guimd mime let 

labours of M. Lerminier are not so com- faite ircUent a Feneontre. Hist, du Droit, 

monly known in England as to render it un> p. 62. and 67. 
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order ^ but with little additional matter. And it is said that he 
thought nothing requisite for the Institutes but short clear 
notes, which his thorough admirers afterwards contrasted with 
the celebrated but rather verbose commentaries of Vinnius. 

77. Notwithstanding this conciseness, his works extend to a 
formidable length. For the civil law itself is, for the most part, 
^ery concisely lyritten, and stretches to such an extent, that bis 
indefatigable diligence in illustrating every portion of it could 
not be satisfled within narrow bounds. '' Had Cujacius been 
born sooner," in the words of the most elegant of his succes- 
sors, '* he would have sufficed instead of every other interpreter. 
For neither does he permit us to remain ignorant of any thing, 
nor to know any thing which he has not taught. He alone in- 
structs us on every subject, and what he teaches is always his 
own. Hence, though the learned style of jurisprudence began 
with Alciat, we shall call it Gujacian («),'* '* Though the writings 
of Cujacius are so voluminous,'' says Heineccius, ^^ that scarce 
any one seems likely to read them all, it is almost peculiar to 
him, that the longer any of his books is, the more it is esteemed. 
Nothing in them is trivial, nothing such as might be found in 
any other ; every thing so well chosen that the reader can feel 
no satiety ; and the truth is seen of what he answered to his 
disciples, when they asked for more diffuse commentaries, that 
his lectures were for the ignorant, his writings for the learn- 
ed (^)." A later writer, Gennari, has given a more fully elabo- 
rate character of this illustrious lawyer, who might seem to 
have united every excellence without a failing (r). But without 
listening to the enemies whom his own eminence, or the pole- 
mical fierceness of some disputes in which he was engaged, 
created among the jurists of that age, it has since been observed, 
that in his writings may be detected some inconsistencies, of 
which whole books have been invidiously compiled, and that 
he was too prone to abuse his acuteness by conjectural emen- 

(a) Gravina, Origines Juris Cirilis, p. 219. tractata, qua expIicatioDis paallo diffusions 

(6) Heineccii Opera, xiv. 203. He prefers pariunt desiderium. Candida perspicuitate 

the Observaliones alque Smendationes of bre^is, cleans sub amabili simplicitate, 

Cujacius to all bis other woriis. These eon- caiite eruditus, quantum patitur occasio, 

tai^- twenty-eight books, published, at in- ubique docens, ne aliqua parte arguatur 

' tervals, from the year 1556. They were de- otiosus, tam nihil habet inane, nihil incon- 

signed to extend to forty books. ditum, nihil curtum, nihil claudicans, nihil 

.' (cj^Respublica Jurisconsultorum, p.237. redundans, amcenus in Observationibus, 

Intacttim in jurisprudentia reliquit nihil, et subtilis in Tractatibus, uber ac planus in 

qufB scribit, non tam ex aliis excerpta, quam Commentariis, generosus in refellendis ob- 

a se inventa, sanefatenturomues; ita om- jectis, accuratus in confingendis notis, in 

nia suo loco posita, non nimis protracta, Paratitlis brevis ac succi plenus, rectus 

qusB nauseam oreant, non arete ac jejune prudensque in Gonsultationibus. 

n. 10 
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dations of the text ; a dangerous practice, as Bynkershoek truly 
remarks, when it may depend upon a single particle whether 
the claim of Titius or of Marius shall prevail (a), 

78. Such was the renown of Cujacius that, in the public 
schools of Germany, when his name was mentioned, every one 
took off his hat (p). The continual bickerings of bis contempo- 
raries, not only of the old Accursian school, among whom 
Albericus Gentilis was prominent in disparaging him, but of 
those who had been trained in the steps of Alciat like himsetf, 
did not affect this honest admiration of the general student (c). 
But we must not consider Cujacius exactly in the light of what 
we now call a great lawyer. He rejected all modern forensic 
experience with scorn, declaring that he had misspent his youth 
in such studies. We have, indeed, fifty of bis consultations 
which appear to be actual cases. But, in general, it is observed 
by Gravina that both he and the greatest of his disciples '^ are 
but ministers of ancient jurisprudence, hardly deigning to 
notice ther emergent questions of modern practice. Hence, 
whil^ the elder jurists of the school of Bartolus, deficient as they 
are in expounding the Roman law, yet apply them judiciously 
to new cases, these excellent interpreters hardly regard any 
thing modern, and leave to the others the whole honour 
of advising and deciding rightly." Therefore he recommends 
that the student who has imbibed the elemrats of Roman 
jurisprudence in all their purity from the school of Cujacius, 
should not neglect the interpretations of Accursiusi in obscure 
passages *, and, above all, should have recourse to Bartolus and 
his disciples for the arguments, authorities, and illustrations 
which ordinary forensic questions will require (d). 

79. At some distance below Cujacius, but in places of 
honour, we find among the great French interpreters of the 
civil law in this age, Duaren, as devoted to ancient learning 
as Cujaoius, but differing from him by inculcating the neces- 
sity of forensic practice to form a perfect lawyer (<?) -, Govea, 
who, though a Portuguese, was always resident in France, 
whom some have set even above Cujacius.for ability, and of 
whom it has been said that he is the only jurist who ougbt 
to have written more (/) 5 Brisson, a man of various learning, 

(«) HeiQecc., xiv. 200. Geiuiari, p. i9fi. covmodeque doceri jus eivile existimal. 

(£) Gennari, p. 246. Biogr. Univ.. Gemiari, p. 179. 

(c) Heineccius, ibid. Gannavi, p. 242. ( /) Govoanuk . . vir, de quo ono deside* 

(<<) Gfaf ina, p. 229. 23o. retur, pliura seripsisae^de emkens vero, pat- 

(«) {>uaf anus. . . liiie foranaia exaroUati^- ciora . . . quia falii inganio, naturo vribof 

nis prssidio^ nao Mlia percipi, nao raete taiil«iBCoiifldaral,tttdiligflntiBiaiidem8ibi 
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'Who became in the seditions of Paris an onfortanate victim of 
liis own weak an^bition; Baldain, a strenuous advocate for 
uniting the study of ancient history with that of law 5 Gode- 
froi, whose Cwpus Juris Civilis makes an epoch in jurispru- 
dence, being the text-book universally received •, and Connan, 
-who is at least much quoted by the principal writers on the 
law of nature and nations. The boast of Germany was Gifanius. 

80. These " ministers of ancient jurisprudence" seemed to 
have no other olBce than to display the excellencies of the 
old masters in their original purity. Ulpian and Papmian were 
to them what Aristotle and Aquinas, were to another class of 
worshippers. But the jurists of the age of Severus have come 
down to us through a compilation in that of Justinian ; and 
Alciat himself had begun to discover the interpolations of 
Tribonian, and the corruption which , through ignorance or 
design, bad penetrated the vast reservoir of the Pandects. 
Augustinus, Cujacius, and other French lawyers of the school 
of Bourges followed in this track, and endeavoured not only 
to restore the text from errors introduced by the carelessness 
of transcribers, a necessary and arduous labour, but from those 
springing out of the presumptuousness of the lawgiver him^ 
self, or of those whom he had employed. This excited a vehe- 
ment opposition, led by some of the chief lawyers of France, 
jealous of the fame of Cujacius. But while they pretended to 
rescue the orthodox vulgate from the innovations of its great 
interpreter, another sect rose up, far bolder than either, which 
assailed the law itself. Of these the most determined were 
Faber and Hottoman. 

81. Antony Faber, or Fabre, a lawyer of Savoy, who became 
president of the court of Ghamberi in 1610, acquired his repu- 
tation in the sixteenth century. He waged war against the 
whole body of commentators, and even treated the civil law 
itself as so mutilated and corrupt, so inapplicable to modern 
times, that it would be better to lay it altogether aside. Gen- 
nari says, that he would have been the greatest of lawyers, 
if he had not been too desirous to appear such (a) ; his teme- 
rity and self-coniidence diminished the effect of his ability. 
His mind was ardent and unappalled by dilBculties ; no one 
bad more enlarged views of jurisprudence, but in bis inter- 
pretations be was prone to make the laws rather what they 
ought to have been than what they were. His love of paradox 

non necetsariam, minns etiam bonorifloam (a> p. 97. 
putare videatur. Gennari, p. 381. 
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is hardly a greater fault than the perpetual carping at his own 
master Cujacius, as if he thought the reform of jurisprudence 
should have been reserved for himself (a). 
. 82. But the most celebrated production of this party is the 
Anti-Tribonianus of Hottoman. This was written in 1667, and 
though not published in French tiU 1609, nor in the original 
till 1647, seems properly to belong to the sixteenth century. 
He begins by acknowledging the^nerit of the Romans in juris- 
prudence, but denies that the compilation of Justinian is to 
he confounded with the Roman law. He divides his inquiry 
into two questions : flrst, whether the study of these laws is 
useful in France ; and secondly, what are their deGciencies. 
These laws, he observes by the way, contain very little instruc- 
tion about Roman history or antiquities, so that in books on 
those subjects we rarely find them cited. He then adverts to 
particular branches of the civil law, and shows that number- 
less doctrines are now obsolete, such as the state of servitude, 
the right of arrogation, the ceremonies of marriage, the pecu- 
liar law of guardianship, while for matters of daily occurrence 
they give us no assistance. He points out the useless distinc- 
tions between things mancipi and non mancipiy between the 
dominium quiritarium and bonitarium\ the modes of acquir- 
ing property by mancipation, cessio injure, usucapion and 
the like, the unprofitable doctrines about fidei commissa and 
the jus accrescendi. He dwells on the folly of keeping up 
the old forms of stipulation in contracts, and those of legal 
process, from which no one can depart a syllable without 
losing his suit. And on the whole he concludes, that not a 
tw^entieth part of4he Roman law survives, and of that not 
one tenth can be of any utility. In the second part, Hottoman 
attacks Tribonian himself, for suppressing the genuine works 
of great lawyers, for barbarous language, for perpetually muti- 
lating, transposing and interpolating the passages which be 
inserts, so that no cohesion or consistency is to be found in 
these fragments of materials, nor is it possible to restore them. 
The evil has been increased by the herd of commentators and 
interpreters since the twelfth century •, those who have lately 
appeared and applied more erudition rarely agreeing in their 

(a) Heineccius, p. 236. Fabre, says Fer- Mais on I'accuse ayec raison d'avoir dfeid^ 

rt^re, as quoted by Terrasson, Hist, de la an pen trop bardiment contre les opinions 

Jurisprudence, est ceiui des jurisconsultes communes, et de s'dlre donn^ souvent trop 

modcrnes qui a portd Ic plus loin les id6es de liberie de retrancher ou d*ajou(«r dans 

sur le droit. C'^toit un esprit vaste qui ne les loixi See too the article Favre, in Bio- 

sc rebuloit pasdes plus grandes difBcult^s. graphie Universelle. 
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eonjectural emendations of the text, which yet frequently varies 
in different manuscripts, so as to give rise to endless disputes. 
He ends by recommending that some jurisconsults and advo- 
cates should be called together, in order to compile a good 
code of laws J taking whatever is valuable in the Roman system, 
and adding whatever from other sources may seem worthy 
of reception, drawing them up in plain language, without too 
much subtlety, and attending chiefly to the principles of equity. 
He thinks that a year or two would suffice for the instruction 
of students in such a code of laws, which would be completed 
aft^wards, as was the case at Rome, by forensic practice. 

83. These opinions of Hottoman, so reasonable in themselves, 
as to the inapplicability of much of the Roman law to the actual 
state of society, were congenial to the prejudices of many law- 
yers in France. That law had in fact to struggle against a sys- 
tem already received, the feudal customs which had governed the 
greater part of the kingdom. And this party so much prevailed, 
that by the ordinance of Biois, in 1679, the university of Paris 
was forbidden to give lectures or degrees in civil law. This was 
not wholly regarded -, but it was not till a century afterwards, 
that public lectures in that science were re-established in the 
university, on account of the uncertainty, which the neglect of 
the civil law was alleged to have produced^ 

84. France now stood far pre-eminent in her lawyers. But 
Italy was not wanting in men once conspicuous, whom we can- 
not afford time to mention. One otthem, Turamini, professor at 
Ferrara , though his name is not found in Tiraboschi , or even 
in Gravina, seems to hav« had a more luminous conception of 
the relation which should subsist between positive laws and 
those of nature, as well, as of their distinctive provinces,. than 
was common in the great jurists of that generation. His com- 
mentary oh the title De Legibus, in the first book of the Pan- 
dects, gave him an opportunity for philosophical illustration. An 
account of his writings will be found in Corniani («>. 

85. The<5anon law, though by no means a province sterile in 
the quantity of its produce, has not deserved to arrest our atten- 
tion. It was studied conjointly with that of Ronje, from which 
it borrows many of its principles and rules of proceeding, 
though not servilely, nor without such variations as the inde- 
pendence of its tribunals and the different nature of its authorities 
might be expected to produce.. Covarruvias and other Spaniards 

,«; voh \i. p. 197-. 
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were Ihe most eminent canonists ^ Spain was distingaisbed in 
this line of jurisprudence. 

86. But it is of more importance to observe, that in this 
period we find a foundation laid for the great science of inter- 
national law, the determining authority in questions of right 
between independent states. Whatever had been delivered in 
books on this subject, had rested too much on theological casuis- 
try, or on the analogies of positive and local law, or on the loose 
practice of nations, and precedents rather of arms than of rea- 
son. The fecial law, or rights of ambassadors, was that which 
had been most respected. The customary code of Europe, in 
military and maritime questions, as well as in some others^ to 
which no state could apply its particular jurisprudence vnth any 
hope of reciprocity, grew up by degrees to be administered, if 
not upon solid principles, yet with some uniformity. The civil 
jurists, as being conversant with a system more widely diffused, 
and of which the equity was more generally recognized than any 
other, took into their hands the adjudication of aU these cases. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the progress of inter- 
national relations, and, we may add, the frequency of wars, 
though it did not at once create a common standard, showed 
how much it was required. War itself, it was perceived, even 
for the advantage of the belligerents, had its rules ; an enemy 
had his rights ^ the study of ancient history furnished precedents 
of magnanimity and justice, which put the more recent examples 
of Christendom to shame ; the spirit of the gospel could not be 
wholly suppressed, at least in theory^ the strictness of casuistry 
was applied to the duties of sovereigns ; and perhaps the scandal 
given by the writings of Machiavel was not without its influence 
in dictating a nobler tone to the morality of international law. 

87. Before we come to works strictly belonging to this kind 
of jurisprudence, one may be mentioned which connects it with 
theological casuistry. The Relectiones Theologicae of Francis a 
Victoria, a professor in Salamanca, and on whom Nicolas An- 
tonio and many other Spanish writers bestow the highest eulogy, 
as the restorer of theological studies in their country^ is a book 
of remarkable scarcity, though it has been published at least in 
four editions. Grotius has been supposed to have made use of it 
in his own great work ; but some of those who since his time 
have mentioned Victoria's writings on this subject, lament that 
they are not to be met with. Dupin, however, has given a short 
account of the Relectiones 5 and there are at least two copies in 
England— one in the Bodleian Library, and another in that of 
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JDr. Williams in Redcrosfr-street. The edition I have used is of 
Venice, 1626, being probably the latest ; it was published first at 
Lyons in 1557, at Salamanca in 1565, and again at Lyons in 1587 -, 
but bad become scarce before its republication at Venice (a). It 
consists of thirteen relections, as Victoria calls them, or disser- 
tations on different subjects, related in some measure to theo* 
logy, at least by the mode in which he treats them. The fifth, 
entitled De Indis, and the sixth, De Jure Belli, are the most im- 
ix>rtant. 

88. The third is entitled, De Potestate Civili. In this he de- 
rives government and monarchy from divine institution, and 
holds that, as the majority of a state may choose a king whom 
the minority are bound to obey, so the majority of Christians 
may bind the minority by the choice of an universal monarch. 
In the chapter concerning the Indians, he strongly asserts the 
natural right of those nations to dominion over their own pro- 
perty and to sovereignty, denying the allegations founded on 
their infidelity or vices. He treats this question methodically, in 
a scholastic manner, giving the arguments on both sides. He 
denies that the emperor, or the pope, is lord of the whole world, 
or that the pope has any power over the barbarian Indians or 
other infidels. The right of sovereignty in the king of Spain over 
these people he rests on such grounds as he can find *, namely, 
the refusal of permission to trade, which he holds to be a just 
cause of war, and the cessions made to him by allies among the 
native powers. In the sixth relection, on the right of war, he 
goes over most of the leading questions, discussed afterwards by 
Albericus Gentilis and Grotius. His dissertation is exceedingly 
condensed, comprising sixty sections in twenty-eight pages; 
wherein he treats of the general right of war, the difference be- 
tween public war and reprisal, the just and unjust causes of war, 
its proper ends, the right of subjects to examine its grounds, and 
many more of a similar kind. He determines that a war cannot 
be just on both sides, except through ignorance -, and also that 
sabjects ought not to serve their prince in a war which they 
reckon unjust. Grotius has adopted both these tenets. The whole 
relection, as well as that on the Indians, displays an intrepid 

(a) This is Mid od the authority of the dees net advert to its scarcity. Morfaof, 

Venetian edition., But Nicolas Antonio who calls it Prceleetiones, names the two 

mentions an edition at Ingoldstadt in 1580, editions of Lyone, and those of Ingoldstadt 

and another at Antwerp in 1604. He is silent and Antwerp. Bronet, Watts, and the Bio- 

about those of 1587 and 1626. He also says gmphle Uniyerselle do not mention Victoria 

that the Releetiones are twelve in number, at all. 
Perhaps he had never seen the book, but he 
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spirit of justice and humanity, which seems to have been rather 
a general characteristic of the Spanish theologians. Dominic 
Soto, always inflexibly on the side of right, had already sustained 
by his authority the noble enthusiasm of Las Casas. 

89. But the first book, so far as I am aware, that systemati- 
cally reduced the practice of nations in the conduct of war to 
legitimate rules, is a treatise by Balthazar Ayala, judge-advocate 
t-as we use the word ), to the Spanish army in the Netherlands, 
under the Prince of Parma, to whom it is dedicated. The dedica- 
tion bears date 1581, and the first edition is said to have ap- 
peared the next year. I have only seen that of 1597, and I ap- 
prehend every edition to be very scarce. For this reason, and 
because it is the opening of a great subject, I shall give the titles 
of his chapters in a note (a). It will appear, that the second 
book of Ayala relates more to politics and to strategy than to 

(a) Balth. Ayain, J. C. et exercitus regii lO. Non esse Consilii invicem Infensos Ci- 

apud Belgas supremi juridici, de jare et offl- vilibns Dissensionibus Hostes Sola Dis- 

ciis bellicis et disciplina militari, libri tres. cordia Fretum invadere. 

Antw. 1597. i2mo. pp. 405. li. Necessitatem Pugnandi Magno Studio 

j^lYi. i. Imponendam esse Mililibus et Uostibos 

c. I. De Ratiene Belli Indicendi, Aliisque Remittendam. 

Cttremoniis Bellicis. 12. In Victoria potissimQm de Pace Cegi- 

2. DeBello Juste. tandum. 

3. De Duello, sive Singulari Certamine. **• Oevictls Hostibus qua potissimam Ra- 

4. De Pigneratiooibus, qoas vulgo Repre- **<>■»« Perpelua Pace Quieti obtineri pos- 
salias vocani. ***** t**®*! 

5. DeBello Captiset JurePostliminii. Lib. iii. 

«. De Fide Hosti Servanda. p, ,, jy^ Disciplina MiWUri. 

7. De Foederibus et Induciis. ^ j^ officio LegaU et AiiorwD qui Mili- 

8. De Insidiis et Fraude Hostill. jij,„g pragunt. 

9. De Jure Legalorum. 3 ^g Metatoribus sive Mensoribus. 

Lib. ii. 4. De Militibos, et qui Militare possuQt^ 

c. 1. De Officiis Bellicis. 5. De Sacramento Militari. 

2. De Imperatore vel Duce Exercitus. e. De Missione. 

3. Unum noil Plures Exercitui Proflci de- 7. De Privilegiis Militum. 
bere. 8. De Judiciis Militaribus. 

4. Utrum Lenitate et Benevolentia, an Se- 9. De Poinis militum. 

veritate et Saevitia plvs proficiet Impo- to. De Contumacibus et Ducum Dictonoa 
rator. Parentibus. 

5. Tempomm Rationem precipue inBello 11. De Emansoribus. 
Habendam. |2. Da Desertoribus. 

6. Contentiosas et Lentas de Rebus Belliois 13. De Transfugis et Proditoribus. 
Deliberationes admodum Noxias esse. 14. De Seditiosis. 

7. Dum Res sunt Integrs ne minimum qui- 1&. De lis qui in Acie Loco cedunt aut Victi 
dem Regi vel Reipublics de Majestate sua Se dedunt. 

Goncedendum esse ; et errare eos qui Ar- 16. De lis qui Arma alienant vel amittaot. 

rogantiam Hostium Modestia et Patientia 17. De lis qiii £xc«bias deserunt vel minos 

vinci posse exislimant. recte agunt. 

8. An prsstet Bellom Domi excipere, an 18. De Eo qui Arcem vel Opptdum cojos 
vero in Hostilem Agrum inferre. Prosidio impositus est, amittit vel Hosti- 

9. An prnstet Initio Prodlii Magno Clamore bus dedit. 

et Goncilalo Cursu in Hostes pergere, an 19. De Furtis et AJiis Delictis Militaribus^ 
vep Locp manere. 20. De Pccmiis Militum. 
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international jurisprudence ; and that in the third he treats en- 
tirely of what we call martial law. But in the first he aspires to 
lay down great principles of public ethics; and Grotius, who re- 
fers to Ayala with commendation, is surely mistaken in saying 
that he has not touched the grounds of justice and injustice in 
war (a). His second chapter is on this subject, in thirty-four 
pages ; and though he neither sifts the matter so exactly, nor 
limits the right of hostility so much as Grotius, he deserves the 
praise of laying down the general principle without subtlety or 
chicanery. Ayala positively denies, with Victoria, th^ right of 
levying war against infidels, even by authority of the pope, on 
the mei'e ground of their religion ; for their infidelity does not 
deprive them of their right of dominion ; nor was that sovereignty 
over the earth given originally to the faithful alone, but to every 
reasonable creature. And this, he says, has been shown by Co- 
varruvias to be the sentiment of the majority of doctors (^), 
Ayala deals abundanUy in examples from ancient history, and in 
authorities from the jurists. 

90. We find next in order of chronology a treatise by Alberi- 
cus Gentilis, De Legationibus, published in 1583. Gentilis was 
an Italian Protestant who, through the Earl of Leicester, ob- 
tained the chair of civil law at Oxford in 1582. His writings on 
Roman jurisprudence are numerous, but not very highly es- 
teemed. This work, on the Law of Embassy, is dedicated to Sir 
Philip Sydney, the patron of so many distinguished strangers. 
The first book contains an explanation of the different kinds of 
embassies, and of the ceremonies ancientiy connected with them. 
His aim, as he professes, is to elevate the importance and sanctity 
of ambassadors, by showing the practice of former times. In the 
second book he enters more on their peculiar rights. The en- 
voys of rebels and pirates are not protected. But diflference of 
religion does not take away the right of sending ambassadors. 
He thinks that civil suits against public ministers may be brought 
before the ordinary tribunals. On the delicate problem as to the 
criminal jurisdiction of these tribunals over ambassadors conspir- 
ing against the life of the sovereign, Gentilis holds, that they 
can only be sent out of the country, as the Spanish ambassador 
was by Elizabeth, The civil law, he maintains, is no conclusive 

(a) Causas undebeltumjoslamautiiijus- test; infidelitas enim non privat infideles 

turn dicitar Ayala non tetigit. De Jure S. dpminio quod habent jure gentium; nam 

and P. Prolegom. $• 38. non iidelibus tantum rerum dominia, scd 

(6) Bellum adyersus infideles ex eo solum omni rationabili creaturse data sunt . . . Kt 

quod infideles sunt, ne quidem auctoritate base sententia plerisque probatur, ut ostcn- 

imperaloris vel summi pontificis indici po- ditCovarruvias. 
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authority in the case of ambassadors, who depend on that of m- 
tions, which in many respects is different from the other. This 
second book is the most interesting, for the third chiefly relates 
to the qualifications required in a good ambassador. His in- 
stances are more fvequentiy taken from ancient that modem 
history. 

91 . A more remarkable work by Albericus Gentilis is his trea- 
tise, De Jure Belli, first published at Lyons, 1589. Grotius ac- 
knowledges his obligations to Gentilis, as well as to Ayala, but 
in a greater degree to the former. And that this comparatively 
obscure writer was of some use to the eminent founder, as be 
has been deemed, of international jurisprudence, were it cmly 
for mapping his subject, wiU be evident from the titles of bis 
chapters, which run almost parallel to those of the first and third 
book of Grotius (a). They embrace, as the reader will perceive. 



(a) Lib. i. 
c. 1. De Jure Gentiam Bellico. 

2. Belli Definitio. 

3. Principes Bellam gerunt. 

4. Latrones Bellam non gerant. 

5. Bella juBiegeniiitur. 

6. Bellumjuste geri utriiique. 

7. De Caassis Bellorum. 

S. De Gaasais Dirinis Belli Faoiendi. 

9. An Bellam Justam sit pro Religione. 

10. Si Princeps ReligionemBello apad saos 
Juste tnetar. 

11. An Subditi bellent contra Principem ex 
Gaussa Religionis. 

12. Utram sint Gausss I^atnrales Belli Fa- 
ciendi. 

18. DeNecessariaDefensione. 

14. De UUli Defensione. 

15. De Honesta Defensione. 

16. De Sabditis Alienis contra Dominum 
Defendendis. 

17. Qui Bellam necessarie inferont. 

18. Qai utiliter Bellam inferunt. 

19. De Nataralibas Gaassis Belli inferendi. 
90. De Hamanis Gaossis Belli inferendi. 

21. De Malefactis Privatoram. 

22. De Yetustis Gaassis non Excitandis. 
S3. De Regnoram Sversionibos. 

24. Si in Posteros movetur Bellam. 

25. De Honefta Gaassa Belli inferendi. 

Lib. fi. 

c. 1. De BeUo Indicendo. 

2. Si qaando Bellum non indicitur. . 

S. De Dolo et Stratagematis. • 

4. De Dolo V^rboram. 

5. DeMendaciis. 

6. DeVeneficiis. 

7. De Armis etMentitis Armis. 

8. De Scnvola, Jaditha, et Similibus. 



9. De Zopiro et Aliis Transfagis. 

10. De Pactis Dacam. 

11. De Pactis Militam. 

12. Delndaciis. 

13. Qaando contra Indacias fiat. 

14. De Salvo Gondactu. 

15. De Permatationibas et LiberatioDibas, 

16. De CaptiTis, et non necandis. 

17. DeHis qui se Hosti tradunt. 

18. In Deditos, etCaptos saviri. 

19. DeObsidibas. 

20. De SappUcibuft. 

21. DePaerisetFoBminis. 

22. De Agricolis, Mercatoribas, Peregnnia, 
Aliis Similibas. 

23. De Yastitate et Incendiis. 

24. De Gssis sepeliendis. 

Lib. iii. 
€. 1. De Belli Fine et Pace. 

2. De Ultione Yicloris. 

3. De Samptibus etDamnis Belli. 

4. Tribatis et Agns multari Yictos. 
#. Yictoris Acqaisitio Universalis. 

6. Yictos Ornamentis Spoliari. 

7. Urbes diripi, dirai. 

8. De Dacibus HostiamXaptis. 

9. DeServis. 

10. DeStata-Mutando. 

11. De Religionis Aliarumque Reram Mn- 
tatione. 

12. Si Utile cum Honesto Pognet. 

13. De Pace Fatura Gonstituenda. 

14. De Jare Gonveniendi. 

15. De Qaibus cavetur in Fcsderibas et in 
Daelto. 

16. De Legibns etLUiertate. 

17. De Agris et Postliminio. 

18. De Amicitia etSoctetate. 

i9. Si Fcsdus recte contrabitur com Diverse 
Religionis Hominibas. 
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the whole field of public faith, and of the rights both of war and 
victory. But I doubt whether the obligation has been so ex- 
t^ensive as has sometimes been insinuated. Grotius does not, as 
jfar as I have compared them, borrow many quotations from 
Gentilis, though he cannot but sometimes allege the same l)is- 
torlcal examples. It will also be found in almost every chapter, 
that be goes deeper into the subject, reasons much more from 
ethical principles, relies less on the authority of precedent, and 
is in fact a philosopher where the other]is a compiler. 

92. Much that bears on the subject of international law may 
probably be latent in the writings of the jurists, Baldus, Ck)var- 
ruvias, Yasquez, especially the two latter, who seem to have 
combined the science of casuistry with that of the civil law. 
Gentilis, and even Grotius, refer much to them *, and the former, 
who is no great philosopher, appears to have borrowed from that 
source some of his general principles. It is honourable to these 
men, as we have already seen in Soto, Victoria, and Ayala, that 
they strenuously defended the maxims of political justice. 



CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF POETRY FROM 1660 TO 1600. 

Sect. I.— On Italian Poetry. 

Character of the Italian Poetg of this Age — Some of the best enumerated — 
Bernardino Rota — - Gaspara Stampa — Bernardo Tasso — Gierusalemme 
Ijberata of Torquato Tasso. 

, « 

1 . The school of Petrarch, restored by Bembo, was prevalent 
in Italy at the beginning of this period* It would demand the 
use of a library, formed peculiarly for this purpose, as well as a 
great expenditure of time, to read the original volumes which 
this immensely numerous class of poets, the Italians of the six- 
teenth century, filled with their sonnets. In the lists of Grescim- 
beni, they reach the number of 661. We must, therefore, judge 
of them chiefly through selections, which, though they may not 

20. DeArmifletClassibus. 23. De Ratihabitione, Privatis, Piratis, 

21. De Arcibus et Prttsidiis. Exulibus, adbnrentibas. 
23. Si Successores FoBderatorum tenentur. 24. Quando Fcsduf violator. 
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always have done justice to every poet, cannot but present to us 
an adequate picture of the general style of poetry. The majority 
are feeble copyists of Petrarch. Even in most of those who have 
been preferred to the rest, an affected intensity of passion, a 
monotonous repetition of customary metaphors, of hyperboles 
reduced to commonplaces by familiarity, of mythological allu- 
sions, pedantic without novelty, cannot be denied incessantly to 
recur. But, in observing how much they generally want of that 
which is essentially the best, we might be in danger of forget- 
ting that there is a praise due to selection of words, to harmony 
of sound, and to skill in overcoming metrical impediments, 
which it is for natives alone to award. The authority of Italian 
critics should, therefore, be respected, though not without keep- 
ing in mind both their national prejudice, and that which the 
habit of admiring a very artificial style must always generate. 

2. It is perhaps hardly fair to read a number of these compo- 
sitions in succession. Every sonnet has its own unity, and is not, 
it might be pleaded, to be charged with tediousness or mono- 
tony, because the same structure of verse, or even the same ge- 
neral sentiment, may recur in an equally independent produc- 
tion. Even collectively taken, the minor Italian poetry of the 
sixteenth century may be deemed a great repertory of beautiful 
language, of sentiments and images, that none but minds Gnely 
tuned by nature produce, and that will ever be dear to congenial 
readers, presented to us with exquisite felicity and grace, and 
sometimes with an original and impressive vigour. The sweet- 
ness of the Italian versiQcation goes far towards their charm ; 
but are poets forbidden to avail themselves of this felicity of their 
native tongue, or do we invidiously detract, as we might on the 
same ground, from the praise of Theocritus and Bion? 

3. *'The poets of this age," says one of their best critics^ 
'^had, in general, a just taste, wrote with elegance, employed 
deep, noble, and natural sentiments, and filled their composi- 
tions with well-chosen ornaments. There may be observed, 
how;ever, some difference between the authors who lived before 
the middle of the century and those who followed them. The 
former were more attentive to imitate Petrarch, and unequal to 
reach the fertility and imagination of this great master, seemed 
rather dry, with the exception, always, of Casa and Costanzo, 
whom, in their style of composition, I greatly admire. The later 
writers, in order to gain more applause, deviated in some mea- 
sure from the spirit of Petrarch, seeking ingenious thoughts, 
florid conceits, splendid ornaments, of which they became so 
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fond, that they fell sometimes into the vicious extreme of say- 
ing too much (fl)," 

4. Casa and Costanzo, whom Muratori seems to place in the 
earlier part of the century, belong, by the date of publication at 
least, to this latter period. The former was the flrst to quit the 
style of Petrarch, which Bembo had rendered so popular. Its 
smoothness evidently wanted vigour, and it was the aim of Casa 
to inspire a more masculine tone into the sonnet, at the expense 
of a harsher versification. He occasionally ventured to carry on 
the sense without pause from the first to the second tercet \ an 
innovation praised by many; but which, at that time, few at- 
tempted to imitate, though, in later ages, it has become com- 
mon, not much perhaps to the advantage of the sonnet. The 
poetry of Casa speaks less to the imagination, the heart, or the 
ear, than to the understanding (^). 

. 5. Angelo di Costanzo, a Neapolitan, and author of a well- 
known history of his country, is highly extolled by Crescimbeni 
and Muratori ; perhaps no one of these lyric poets of the six- 
teenth century is so much in favour with the critics. Costanzo 
is so regular in his versification, and so strict in adhering to the 
unity of subject, that the Society of Arcadians, when, towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, they endeavoured to rescue 
Italian poetry from the school of Marini, selected him as the best 
model of imitation. He is ingenious, but perhaps a little too 
refined -, and by no means free from that coldly hyperbolical tone 
in addressing his mistress, which most of these sonnetteers as- 
sume. Costanzo is not to me, in general, a pleasing writer; 
though sometimes he is very beautiful, as in the sonnet on Vir- 
gil, Quella cetra gentil, justly praised by Muratori, and which 
will be found in most collections; remarkable, among higher 
merits, for being contained in a single sentence. Another, on the 
same subject, Cigni felici, is still belter. The poetry of Camillo 
Pellegrini much resembles that of Costanzo (c). The sonnets of 
Baldi, especially a series on the ruins and antiquities of Rome, 
appear to me deserving of a high place among those of the age. 

(a) Maratori, delta Perfetta Poesia, i. 22. non pii^ tentata ; perleche somma lode ri- 

ih) Casa. . . . per poco deviandd dalla dol- trasse de cbiunque coltivd in questi tempi 

cezza del Petrarca, a un novello stile diede la toscana poesia. Ma perchd si fatto stile 

principio, col qaale le sue rime compose, era proprio , e adattato all'ingegno del suo 

intendendo sopra il lutto alia gravity ; per inventore,moIt6 difficile riusciilsegaitarlo. 

conseguir la quale, si valse spezialmente Crescimbeni, della volgar poesia, ii. 410. 

del carattere aspro, e de' raggirati period! e See also Ginguen6, ix. 329. Tiraboschi, x. 22. 

rotondi, insino a condurre uno stesso senti- Casa is generally, to my apprehension, very 

memo d'uno in altro quademario, e d' uno barsh and prosaic. 

in allro terzetto y cosa in prima da alcuno (c) Crescimbeni, vol. iv. p. 25. 
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They may be read among bis poems ; but few have found their 
way into the collections by Gobbi and Rubbi, which are not 
made with the best taste. Caro, says Crescimbeni, is less rough 
than Casa, and more original than Bembo. SalG extols the feli- 
city of his style, and the harmony of his versification -, while 
he owns that his thoughts are often forced and obscure (^}. 

6. Among the canzoni of this period, one by Celio Magno on 
the Deity stands in the eyes of foreigners, and I believe of many 
Italians, prominent above the rest. It is certainly a noble ode (b). 
Rubbi, editor of the Parnaso Italiano, says that he would call 
Celio the greatest lyric poet of his age, if he did not dread the 
clamour of the Petrarchists. The poetry of Cello Magno, more 
than one hundred pages extracted from which will be found in 
the thirty-second volume of that collection, is not in general 
amatory, and displays much of that sonorous rhythm and copn 
ous expression which afterwards made Chiabrera and Guidi 
famous. Some of his odes, like those of Pindar, seem to have 
been written for pay, and have somewhat of that frigid exa^e- 
ration which such conditions produce. Crescimbeni thinks that 
Tansillo, in the ode, has no rival but Petrarch (c). The poetry 
in general of Tansillo, especially La Balia, which contains good 
advice to mothers about nursing their infants very prosaically 
delivered, seems deficient in spirit (d). 

7. The amatory sonnets of this age, forming the greater num- 
ber, are very frequently cold and affected. This might possibly 
be ascribed in some measure to the state of manners in Italy, 
where, with abundant licentiousness^ there was still much of 
jealousy, and public sentiment applauded alike the successful 
lover and the vindictive husband. A respect for the honour of 
families, if not for virtue, would impose on the poet who felt or 
assumed a passion for any distinguished lady, the conditions of 
Tasso's Olindo, to desire much, to hope for little, and to ask 

(a) Crescimbeni, ii. 429. Ginguen^ ( eon- the good age in poetry ; he died in 1612. He 

tinuation par Salfl ), ix. 12. Caro'a sonnets praises also Scipio Gaetano ( not the painter 

on Caste! vetro, written daring their quarrel of that name ) whose poems were published, 

are full of furious abuse with no wit. They but posthumously, in the same year, 

have the ridiculous particularity that the (e) Delia Volgar Poesia, ii. 499. 

last line of each is repeated so as to begin id) Roscoe republished La Balia, whieh 

the next. was rery little worth while; the following 

(A) This will be found in the Componi- is <n average specimen .— 

menti Lirici of Mathias; a collection good Qaecto deg«nenr, ch' ognor si Tede, 

on the whole, yet not perhaps the best that Sendo vol caste, donne mie, vi dieo, 

might have been made ; nor had the editor Che d' altro cfae da] Utte non procede. 

at that time so extensive an acquaintance L' altroi hitte oscurar fu 'I pregio aniico 

with Italian poetry as he afterwards acquir- Degli ari illnstri e adnlterar le nae, 

ed. Crescimbeni reckons Celio the last of E s' infetu ulor sangue padico. 
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notbiDg. It is also at least very doubtftily whether much of the 
amorous sorrow of the sonnetteers were not purely ideal. 

8. Lines and phrases from Petrarch are as studiously intro- 
duced as we find those of classical writers in modern Latin 
poetry. It cannot be said that this is unpleasing -, and to the 
Italians, who knew every passage of their favourite poet, it must 
bave seemed at once a grateful homage of respect, and an in- 
genious artifice to bespeak attention. They might well look up 
to bim as their master, but could not hope that even a foreigner 
would ever mistake the hand through a single sonnet. He is to 
his disciples, especially those towards the latter part of the cen* 
tury, as Guido is to Franceschini or Elisabetta Serena ; an effe- 
minate and mannered touch enfeebles the beauty which still 
lingers round the pencil of the imitator. If they produce any 
effect upon us beyond sweetness of sound and delicacy of ex* 
pression, it is from some natural feeling, some real sorrow, or 
from some occasional originality of thought, in which they cease 
for a moment to pace the banks of their favourite Sorga. It 
would be easy to point out not a few sonnets of this higher cha- 
racter, among those especially of Francesco Coppetta, of Claudio 
TolojQpei, of Ludovico Paterno, or of Bernardo Tasso. 

9. A school of poets, that has little vigour of sentiment, falls 
readily into description, as painters of history or portrait that 
want expression of character endeavour to. please by their land- 
scape. The Italians, especially in this part of the sixteenth 
century, are profltse in the song of birds, the murmur of waters, 
the shade of woods ; and, as these images are always delightful, 
they shed a charm over much of their poetry, which only the 
critical reader, who knows its secret, is apt to resist, and that 
to his own loss of gratification. The pastoral character, which 
it became customary to assume, gives much opportunity for 
these secondary, yet very seducing beauties of style. They be- 
long to the decline of the art, and have something of the volup- 
tuous charm of evening. Unfortunately they generally presage 
a dull twilight, or a thick darkness of creative poetry. The 
Greeks had much of this in the Ptolemaic age, and again in that 
of the first Byzantine emperor& It is conspicuous in Tansillo^ 
Paterno, and both the Tassos. 

10. The Italian critics^ Crescimbeni, Muratori, and Quadrio^ 
have given minute attention to the beauties of particular sonnets 
culled from the vast stores of the sixteenth century. But as the 
development of the thought, the management of the four consti- 
tuent clauses of the sonnet, especially the last, the propriety of 
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every line, for nothing digressive or merely ornamental should 
be admitted, constitute in their eyes the chief merit of these short 
compositions, they extol some which in our eyes are not so 
pleasing, as what a less regular taste might select. Without 
presuming to rely on my own judgment, defective both as that 
of a foreigner, and of one not so extensively acquainted with the 
minor poetry of this age, I will mention two writers, well-known 
indeed, but less prominent in the critical treatises than some 
others, as possessing a more natural sensibility and a greater 
truth of sorrow than most of their contemporaries, Bernardino 
Rota and Gasparo Stampa. 

11. Bernardino Rota, a Neapolitan of ancient lineage and 
considerable wealth, left poems in Latin as well as Italian ^ and 
among the latter his eclogues are highly praised by his editor. 
But he is chiefly known by a series of sonnets intermixed with 
canzoni, upon a single subject, Portia Capece, his wife, whom, 
''what is unusual among our Tuscan poets (says his editor), he 
loved with an exclusive affection." But be it understood, lest 
the reader. should be discouraged, that the poetry addressed to 
Portia Capece is all written before their marriage, or after her 
death. The earlier division of the series, " Rime in Vita," seems 
not to rise much above the level of amorous poetry. He wooed, 
was delayed •, complained, and won— the natural history, of an 
equal and reasonable love. Sixteen years intervened of that 
tranquil bliss which contents the heart without moving it, and 
seldom affords much to the poet in which the reader can Gnd 
interest. Her death in 1569 gave rise to poetical sorrows, as 
real, and certainly full as rational as those of Petrarch, to whom 
some of his contemporaries gave him the second place; rather 
probably from the similarity of their subject, than from the graces 
of his language. Rota is by no means free from conceits, and 
uses sometimes affected and unpleasing expressions, as rrda 
dolce guerray speaking of his wife, even after her death ; but 
his images are often striking (/?) ; and, above all, he resembles 
Petrarch, with whatever inferiority, in combining the ideality 
of a poetical mind with the naturalness of real grief. It has never 
again been given to man, nor will it probably be given, to dip his 
pen in those streams of etherekl purity which have made the 
name of Laura immortal \ but a sonnet of Rota may be not 

(a) Muratori blames a liae of Rota as too It seems to me not beyond the limits of 
bold, and containing a false Chought. poetry, nor more hyperbolical than many 



Feano i bcgl' occhi a se medesmi giomo. 



Others which have been much admired. It 
is, at least, Petrarchesque in a high degree. 
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disadvantageously compared with one of Milton^ which we 
justly admire for its general feeling, though it begins in pedantry 
and ends in conceit (a). For my own part, I would much rather 
read again the collection of Rota's sonnets than those of 
Costanzo. 

12. The sorrows of Gaspara Stampa were of a different kind, 
but not less genuine than those of Kota. She was a lady of the 
Paduan territory, living near the small river Anaso, from which 
she adopted the poetical name of Anasilla. This stream bathes 
the foot of certain lofty hills, from which a distinguished family, 
the Counts of GoUalto, took their appellation. The representative 
of this house, himself a poet as well as soldier, and, if we believe 
his fond admirer, endowed with every virtue except constancy, 
was loved by Gaspara with enthusiastic passion. Unhappily she 
learned only by sad experience the want of generosity too common 
to man, and sacrificing, not the honour, but the pride pf her sex, 
by submissive affection, and finally by querulous importunity, 
she estranged a heart never so susceptible as her own. Her 
sonnets, which seem arranged nearly in order, begin with the 
delirium of sanguine love*, they are extravagant effusions of 
admiration, mingled with joy and hope ; but soon the sense of 
Collalto's coldness glides in and overpowers her bliss (b). Aft^r 

(a) This sonnet is in Matbias, iii. 256. Vadami sempre innanzi il caro objetto. 

That of Milton will be remembered by most Alma gentii, dove bita^ solei 

readers. Doona e reina, in terren fascio awolta, 

In Ueto e pien di riverenu aspetto. Wi regnar cel<»te immortal dei. 

Con Teste di color bianco e rermiglio, Vantis, pur U mdrte .Tert. tolta 

Di doppia luce serenato il ciglio. t " ' * "* J""? ^ ' ,* P***'" ""*" 

Mi viene in sonno il mio dolce diletto. ^°* "^"P'* •"" "^""^ « «*?"**'• 

lo me V inchino, e con cortese afletto The poems of Rota are separately pub" 

Seco ragiono e seco mi consigUo, lished in tlfo TOlames. Naples, 1736. They 

Com'abbia a goremarmi in qnesft' esiglio, contain a mixture of Latin. Whether Mil- 

S piango intanto, e la risposta aspetto. ton intentionally borrowed the sonnet on 

BUa m' ascolta fiso, e dice cose llis wKe's death, 

Verunente celesti, ed io V apprendo. ,. m^^ ^fct I saw my last espoused saint/' 
£ serbo ancor nella memona ascose. 

Mi lasda aifine e parte, e va spargendo "om that above quoted, I cannot pretend 

Per r aria nel partir viole e rose ; to say ; certainly his resemblances to tbo 

Io le porgo la man; pol mi repren^o. Italian poets often seem more than acci- 

. . dental. Thus two lines in an Indifferent 

In one of Rota's sonnets we have the ^n„^ Girolamo Preti ( Mathias, iii. 329. ) 

thought of Pope's epitaph on Gay. ^p^ exactly like one of the sublimest flights 

Qaesto cor, questa mente e qnesto petto in the Paradise Lost. 

Sia '1 tuo sepolcro, e non 1% tomba o '1 sasso, Tu per soiTcir della cui lace i rai 

Ch' io f apparecchio qui doglioso e lasso i Si fan con 1' ale i seraiini un yelo. 

Non si dere a te, donna, altro ricettp. »> v -.v • i- v**i. i.-_ 

Dark with excessive light thy skirti appear : 

He proceeds very beautifully : -- Yet dazzle Heaven, that brightest seraphim 

Ricca sia la memona e 1' intefletto. Approach not..but with both wings veil their eyes. 

Del ben per cui tntt' altro a di«tro io lasso; (&) In an early sonnet she already calls 

E mentre <inesto mar di pianto passo, CollaltO, '*• il Signer, ch' io Omo, e eh* io 

II. 11 
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three years' expectation of seeing his promise of marriage 
fulfilled, and when he had already caused alarm by his indi^ 
ference, she was compelled to endore the pangs of absence by 
his entering the service of France. This does not se€«i to have 
been of long continuance ; but his letters were infrequent, and 
her complaints, always vented in a sonnet, become more fretftil. 
He returned, and Anasilla exults with tenderness, yet still timid 
in the midst of her joy. 

Oserd \o, con queste fide brac«!a, 
Cingerli il caro collo, ed aocostare 
La mia tremante alia sua tiva faccia P 

But jealousy, not groundless, soon intruded, and we find her 
doubly miserable. Collalto became more harsh, avowed his 
indifference, forbade her to importune him with her complaints-, 
and in a few months espoused another woman. It is said by 
the historians of Italian literature, that the broken heart of 
Gaspara sunk very soon under these accumulated sorrows into 
the grave (^). And such, no doubt, is what my readers expect^ 
and (at least the gentler of them), wish to find. But inexorable 
truth, to whom I am the sworn vassal, compels me to say that 
the poems of the lady herself contain unequivocal proofs that she 
avenged herself better on Collalto,— by falling in love again. 
We find the acknowledgment of another incipient passion, 
which speedily comes to maturity ^ and, while declaring that 
her present flame is much stronger than the last, she dismisses 
her faithless lover with the handsome compliment, that it was 
iier destiny always to fix her affections on a noble object. The 
name of her second choice does not appear in her poems ; nor 
has any one hitherto, it would feem, made the very easy dis- 
<50very of his existence. It is true that she died young-, ** but 
not of love (Q.^ 

pavento ; "an expressioik descriptive enough Ed impan da lei si mal tratuu 

of the state in which poor Gaspara seems A non segnire on cor cmdo e fagace. 

to have lived several years. -- [ It has been (4) ^ j^ impossible to dispute the evi- 

sttggested to me by a fncnd that both poets jence of Gaspara herself in several sonnets, 

may have denved from pictures, or from the go that Comiani, and all the rest, mast have 

language of the Jewish liturgies, the idea ^ad her very inattentively. What can we 

that the Seraphim veil Idieir eyes with wings ^y i^ yj^g^ jin^ p 

on approaching the presence of God.] » v^ • .i 

C«) She anticipated her epitaph, on this ^T * ™-^' ^ ' T "^* ^ 

hypothesis of a broken heart, which did not f/'?'^ ^^T? "T ^^" ' ""?^ ^"' 
Q^f E di ntranne al giogo tno f ingegoi. 

Per amar molto, ed esser poco amata And aflerWards mOPC fully ; 

VisM e moti infelic« ; ed or qui glaoe Qual darai fine, Amor, aile mie pene. 

La pin fedcl amanto eha sia stata. Se dal cinefe estinto d' uno ai^ore 

Pregalc, viator, rip«so e pace, Rinasce 1' altro, tna inere^, maggiore, 
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IS. The style of Gaspara Stampa is clear, simple, graceftil ^ 
the Italian critics And something to censure in the versiGcation. 
In purity of taste, I should incline to set her above Bernardino 
Rota, though she has less vigour of imagination. Corniani has 
applied to her the well-known lines of Horace upon Sappho (a). 
But the fires of guilt and shame, that glow along the strings of 
the JEolian lyre, ill resemble the pure sorrows of the tender 
Anasilla. Her passion for Collalto, ardent and undisguised, was 
ever virtuous ; the sense of gentle birth, though so inferior to 
his, as perhaps to make a proud man fear disparagement, 
sustained her against dishonourable submission. 

E ben yer, cbe *1 desio, con che amo voi, 
E tutto d'onestA pieno, e d'amore {b); 
Perche altrimente non convien tra noi (c). 

But not less in elevation of genius than in dignity of character, 
she is very far inferior to Vittoria Colonna, or even to Veronica 
Gambara, a poetess, who, without equalling Vittoria, had much 
of her nobleness and purity. W^e pity the Gasparas ^ we should 
worship, if we could find them, the Vittorias. 

14. Among the longer poems which Italy produced in this 
period two may be selected. The Art of Navigation, La Nautica, 
published by Bernardino Baldi in 1590, is a didactic po^m in 
blank verse, too minute sometimes and prosaic in its details, 
like most of that class, but neither low, nor turgid, nor obscure, 
as many others have been. Th^ descriptions, though never very 
animated, are sometimes poetical and pleasing. Baldi is diffuse; 
and this conspires with the triteness of his matter to render the 
poem somewhat uninteresting. He by no means wants the 
power to adorn his subject, but does not always trouble himself 

E si yivace a consumarmi riene? iQore than it deserves. Bouterwek, ii. 150., 

Qnal neOe piu felici e calde arenc observes Only, viel Poesie zeigt sich nichl 

Nel nido acceso sol di vario odore in diesen Sonetten ; wbich, I bambly con- 

D' una fenice estinta esce poi fuore ceive, shows, tbat eitber he bad not read 

Un venne, che fenice altra diriene. them, or was an indifferent judge; and from 

In qaesto io debbo k tnoi cortesi strali his general taste I prefer the former bypo' 

Ctie sempre i degoo, ed onorato oggetto thosis. 

Qnello, onde mi ferisei, onde m' asaali. (b) Sic* leg. onore ? 

Ed ora d tale, e tanto, e si perfetto , (c) I quote these lines on the authority^ of 

Ha tante doti alia bellezza egnali, Gomiani, V. 215. But I must own that they 

Ch' ardor per lui m' h sommo altd diletto. do not appear in the two editions of the 

. . . . ,. Rime della Gaspara Stampa which I have 

(«) . . . . Spiral adhue amor. searched. I must also add that, willing as 

Vjvuntque commissi calores j ^^ ^^ ^^j.^^^ ^„ j^.^^^ j„ ^^^^„^ ^^ ^ 

iBolnefidibnspuelte. 1^^^,^ honour, there is one very awkward 

Corniani, v. 212., and Salfl^ in Ginguen6, sonnet among those of poor Gaspara, upon 

ix. 406., have done some justice to the poe- which it is by no means easy to put such a 

try of Gaspara Stampa, though by no means construction as we should wish. 
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to exert it, and is tame where he might be spirited. Few poesi^l 
bear more evident marks that their substance had been pre^ 
viously written down in prose. 

15. Bernardo Tasso, whose memory has almost been effaced 
with the majority of mankind by the splendour of his son, was 
not only the most conspicuous poet of the age wherein he lived, 
but was placed by its critics, in some points of view, above 
Ariosto himself. His minor poetry is of considerable merit (/?). 
But that to which he owed most of his reputation is an heroic 
romance on the story of Amadis, written about 1540, and Grst 
published in 1560. L^Amadigi is of prodigious length, con* 
taining 100 cantos, and about 57.000 lines. The praise of facility, 
in the best sense, is fully due to Bernardo. His narration is fluent, 
rapid, and clear; his style not in general feeble or low, though 
I am not aware that many brilliant passages will be found. He 
followed Ariosto in his tone of relating the story : his lines per-* 
petually remind us of the Orlando ; and I believe it would appear 
on close examination that much has been borrowed with slight 
change. My own acquaintance, however, with the Amadigi is 
not sufficient to warrant more than a general judgment. Gin- 
guen6, who rates this poem very highly^ praises the skill with 
which the disposition of the original romance has been altered 
and its canvas enriched by new insertions, the beauty of the 
images and sentiments, the variety of the descriptions, thesweet^ 
ness, though not always free from languor, of the style, and 
Qnally recommends its perusal to all lovers of romantic poetry« 
and to all who would appreciate that of Italy (6). It is evident, 
however, that the choice of a subject become frivolous in the 
eyes of mankind, not less than the extreme length of Bernardo 
Tasso's poem, must render it almost impossible to follow this 
advice. 

« 

(a) " The character of his lyric poetry is Gobbi or Mathias. It is distinguished from 

a sweetness and abundance of expressions the common crowd of Italian sonnets in the 

and images, by wbich he becomes more sixteenth century by a novelty, truth, and 

flowing and full (piiH morbido e pidi pastoso, delicacy of sentiment, which is eonspara- 

metaphors not translatable by single Eng- tively rare in them, 

lish words) than his contemporaries of the (6) Vol. ▼. p. 61 — 108. Bouterwek, (vol. 

school of Petrarch.'' Comiani, v. 137. ii. 159.), speaks much less favourably of 

A sonnet of Bernardo Tasso, so much ad> the Amadigi, and, as far as I can judge, in 

mired at the time, that almost every one, it too disparaging a tone. Comiani, a great 

is said, of a refined taste had it by hearty admirer of Bernardo, owns that bis morbi- 

will be found in PanizzPs edition of the Or- dezza and fertility have rendered him too 

lando Innamorato, vol. i. p. 376., with a frequently diffuse and flowery. See also 

translation by a lady well known for the Panixzi, p. 893., wha observes that the Aina- 

skill with wbich she has transferred the digi wants interest, but praises its imagi- 

grace and feeling of Petrarch into our Ian- native descriptions as well as its delicacy 

goage. The sonnet, which begins, Poichd la and softness, 
parte men perfetta e bella, is not found in 
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16. The satires of Ben tiToglio, it is agreed, fall short of those 
by Ariosto, though some have placed them above those . of 
Alamanni (a). But all these are satires on the regular model, 
assuming at least a half-serious tone. A style more congenial to 
the Italians was that of burlesque poetry, sometimes poignantly 
satirical, but as destitute of any grave aim, as it was light and 
familiar, even to popular vulgarity, in its expression, though 
capable of grace in the midst of its gaiety, and worthy to employ 
the best masters of Tuscan language {b). But it was disgraced 
by some of its cultivators, and by none more than Peter Aretin. 
The character of this profligate and impudent person is well 
known ; it appears extraordinary that, in an age sO little scru- 
pulous as to political or private revenge, some great princes, 
who had never spared a worthy adversary, thought it not un- 
becoming, to purchase the silence of an odious libeller, who 
called himself their scourge. In a literary sense, the writings of 
Aretin are unequal \ the serious are for the most part reckoned 
wearisome and prosaic -, in his satires a poignancy and spirit, it 
is said, frequently breaks out ; and though his popularity, like 
that of most satirists, was chiefly founded on the ill-nature of 
mankind, be gratifled this with a neatness and point of ex- 
pression, which those who cared nothing for the satire might 
admire (c). 

17. Among the writers of satirical, burlesque, or licentious 
poetry, after Aretin, the most remarkable are Firenzuola, Casa 
(one of whose compositions passed so much all bounds as to 
have excluded him from the purple, and has become the subject 
of a sort of literary controversy, to which I can only alhide) {it)^ 
Franco, and Grazzini, surnamed II Lasca. I must refer to the 
regular historians of Italian literature for accounts of these, as 
well as for the styles of poetry called nuicaronica dxApedantescay 
which appear wholly contemptible, and the attempts to introduce 

(a) GlDguend, ix. 198. BiOgr. UdIt. Ti- S'ioavessimanooqaindidoTent'anni.. 
nboscbi, X» 66* Me»*rGaiidolf6>io.mi.slMittezzerei; 

(b) A Canzon by Goppetta on his cat, in Per non aver maipia nome GioTannj.. 
the twenty-seventh VOlame of the Parnaso Perch' io non posso andar pe' fatti miei» 
Italiano, is rather amusing. N^ partirmi di qo^ per ir si presso 

(c) Bouterwek, ii. 207. His authority does Ch' io nol senU chiamar da cinipke • Mi. 

not seem suiBcient; and Ginguen^yix. 212m « . ^ , , ^ ... 

gives a worse character of the style of Are- ^^ *""• "^ lamenting that no alteration 

tin. But Muratori ( della Perfetta Poesia, ii. ™^"* ***® ■**™®- 

284), extols one of his sonnets as deserving Mutido, o sminoiscil, se tn sai* 

a very high place in Italian poetry. O Nanni, o Gianni,i> Giannino, o Gianuoz9p«. 

(cO A more innocent and diverting capi- Come piii tu Io tocchi, peggio fai» 

tolo of Casa turns on the ill lack of being cbe gU h cauivo intero, e peggior mozzo. 
named John. 
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Latin metres, a folly with which every nation ha3 beien inocu- 
lated in its tarn (a). Claudio Tolomei, and Angelo Costanzo 
himself, by writing sapphips and hexameters, did more honour 
to so strange a pedantry than it deserved. 

18. The translation of the Metamorphoses of Ovid by Anguit 
lara, seems to have acquired the highest name with the critics (6)^ 
but that of the iEneid by Caro is certainly tlie best known in 
Europe. It is not, however, very faithful, though v^ritten in 
blank verse, which leaves a translator no good excuse for de* 
viating from his original ^ the style is diffu^? 9Qd, upon the 
whole, it is better that those who read it should not remember 
Virgil. Many more Italian poets ought, possibly, to be com- 
memorated ; but we must hasten forward to the greater of 
them all. 

19. The life of Tasso is excluded from these pages by the role 
I have adopted ; but I cannot suppose any reader to be ign(^ant 
of one of the most interesting and aGTecting stories that Uterarf 
biography presents. It was in the first stages of a morhid me- 
lancholy, ahnost of intellectual derangement, that the Gicro- 
salemme Liberata was finished ; it was during a confinement, 
harsh in all its circumstances, though perhaps necessary, that it 
was given to the world. Several portions bad been claQdestiody 
published, in consequence of the author's inability to protect his 
rights ; and even the first complete edition in 1581 see^is to have 
been without his previous consent. In the later editions of the 
same year he is said to have been consulted ^ but his disorder 
was then at a height, from which it afterwards receded, leaving 
his genius undiminished, and his reason somewhat more sound, 
though always unsteady. Tasso died at Rome in 1595, already 
the object of the world's enthusiastic admiration, rather than of 
its kindness and sympathy. 

20. The Jerusalem is the great epic poem, in the strict sense, 
of modem times. It was justly observed by Voltaire, that in the 
choice of his subject Tasso is superior to Homer. Whatever 
interest tradition might have attached among the Greeks to the 
wrath of Achilles and the death of Hector, was slight to those 
genuine recollections which were associated with the first cru- 

(«) BSacaionic verse was iDvenled by one lengo, jn a rage^ threw his poem into tke 

Folengo, in the first part of the eentary. fire, and sat down for the rest of his life to 

This worthy had written an epic poem, write Macaronics. Journal desSavaos^I^' 

which he thought superior to the ^neid. A 1831. 

friend, to whom he showed the manuscript, (6) Salfi ( continuation de Gingucn^ ) . i' 

paid him the compliment, as he thought, of 180. Gorniani, vi. 113. 
saying that he had equalled Virgil. Fo- 
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sade. It was not the iheme of a single people, but of Europe; 
not a fluctuating tradition, but certain history ; yet history so 
far r^note from the poet's: time, as to adapt itself to his purpose 
with almost the flexilnlity of fable. Nor could the subject have 
been chosen so well in another age or country ; it was still the 
boly war, and the sympathies of his readers were easily excited 
tor religious chivalry •, but, in Italy, this was no longer an 
absorbing sentiment •, and the stem tone of bigotry, which per- 
haps might still have been required from a Castilian poet, would 
have been dissonant amidst the soft notes that charmed the 
court of Ferrara. 

21. b the variety of occurrences, the change of scenes and 
images, and of the trains of sentiment connected with them in 
the reader's mind, we cannot place the Iliad on a level with the 
Jerusalem. And again, by the manifest unity of subject, and by 
the continuance of the crusading army before the walla of Jeru- 
salana, the poem of Tasso baa a coherence and singleness, which 
is wanting to that of Virgil. Every circumstance is in its place ; 
we expect the victory of the Christians, but acknowledge the 
probability and adequacy of the events that delay it. The epi- 
sodeSy properly so to be called, are few and short ^ for the 
expedition of those who recall Rinaldo from the arms of Armida, 
though occupying too large a portion of the poem, unlike the 
fifth and sixth, or even the second and third books of the iEneid, 
is an indispensable link in the chain of its narrative. 

22. In the delineation of character, at once natural, distinct, 
and original, Tasso must give way to Homer, perhaps to some 
other epic and romantic poets. There are some indications of 
the age in which he wrote, some want of that truth to nature, 
by which the poet, like the painter, must give reatity to the 
conceptions of his fancy. Yet here also the sweetness and no* 
bleness of his mind, and his fine sense of moral beauty are dis- 
played. The female warrior, had been an old invention, and few, 
except Homer, had missed the opportunity of diversifying their 
battles with such a character. But it is of difficult management^ 
w^ know not how to draw the line between the savage virago, 
from whom the imagination revolts, and the gentler fair one, 
whose feats in arms are ridiculously incongruous to her person 
and disposition. Virgil first threw a romantic charm over his 
Camilla ^ but he did not render her the object of love. In modern 
poetry, this seemed the necessary compliment to every lady ; 
but we hardly envy Rogero the possession of Bradanianle, or 
Arthegal that of Britoraart. Tasso alone, with little sacrilice of 
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poetical probability, has made his readers sympathize with ffat 
enthusiastic devotion of Tancred for Clorinda. She is so bright 
an ideality, so heroic, and yet, by the enchantment of verse, so 
lovely, that no one follows her through the combat without 
delight, or reads her death without sorrow. And how be^iu- 
tif ul is the contrast of this character with the tender and modest 
Erminia ! The heroes, as has been hinted, are drawn with less 
power. Godfrey is a noble example of calm and faultless virtoe, 
but we find little distinctive character in Rinaldo. Tancred has 
seemed to some rather too muob enfeebled by bis passion, bat 
this may be justly considwed as part of the moral of the poem. 
23. The Jerusalem is read with pleasure in almost every 
canto. No poem, perhaps, if we except the iEneid, has so few 
weak or tedious pages *, the worst passages aref the speeches, 
which are too diffuse. The native melancholy of Tasso tinges 
all his poem^ we meet, with no lighter strain, no comic sally, 
no effort to relieve for an instant the tone of seriousness that 
pervades every stanza. But it is probable, that some become 
wearied by this uniformity which bis metre serves to augment 
The Ottawa rima has its inconveniences-, even its intricacy, 
when once mastered, renders it more monotonous, and the 
recurrence of marked rhymes, the breaking of the sense into 
equal divisions, while they communicate to it a regularity that 
secures the humblest verse from sinking to the level of prose, 
deprive it of that variety which the hexameter most eminently 
possesses. Ariosto lessened this effect by the rapid flow of his 
language, and perhaps by its negligence and inequality ; in 
Tasso, who is more sustained at a high pitch of elaborate expres- 
sion than any great poet except Virgil, and in whom a prosaic 
or feeble stanza will rarely be found, the uniformity of cadence 
may conspire with the lusciousness of style to produce a sense 
of satiety in the reader. This is said rather to account for the 
injustice, as it seems to me, with which some speak of Tasso, 
than to express my own sentiments \ for there are few poems 
of great length which I so little wish to lay aside as the Jeru- 
salem. 

24. The diction of Tasso excites perpetual admiration ; it is 
rarely turgid or harsh \ and though more figurative than that of 
Ariosto, it is so much less than that of most of our own or the 
ancient poets, that it appears simple in our eyes. Virgil, to 
whom we most readily compare him, is far superior in energy, 
but not in grace. Yet his grace is often too artificial, and the 
marks of the file are too evident in the exquisiteness of his lanr 
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^uage. Lines of superior beauty occur in almost every stanza ; 
pages after pages may be found, in which, not pretending to 
^weigh the style in the scales of the Florentine academy, I do 
not perceive one feeble verse or improper expression. 

25. The conceits so often censured in Tasso, though they 
bespeak the false taste that had begun to prevail, do not seem 
<iuite so numerous as his critics have been apt to insinuate ^ but 
we jBnd sometimes a trivial or affected phrase, or, according to 
the usage of the times, an idle allusion to mythology, when the 
verse or stanza requires to be fiHed up. A striking instance may 
be given from the admirable passage where Tancred discovers 
Clorinda in the warrior on whom be has just inflicted a mortal 
Wow-^ 

La yide, e la oonobbe; e reitd sensa 
E moto e senso 

The effect is here complete, and here he would have desired to 
stop. But the necessity of the verse induced him to finish it with 
feebleness and affectation. AM vistal AM conoscenzal Such 
diflScult metres as the ottava rima demand these sacrifices too 
frequently. Ariosto hasinnumerable lines of necessity. 

26. It is easy to censure the faults of this admirable poem. 
The supelrnatural machinery is perhaps somewhat in excess ; 
yet this had been characteristic of the romantic school of poetry, 
which had moulded the taste of Europe, and is seldom dis- 
pleasing to the reader. A still more unequivocal blemish is the 
disproportionate influence of love upon the heroic crusaders, 
giving a tinge of effeminacy to the whole poem, and exciting 
something like contempt in the austere critics, who have no 
standard of excellence in epic song but what the ancients have 
erected for us. But while we must acknowledge that Tasso has 
indulged too far the inspirations of his own temperament, it 
may be candid to ask ourselves, whether a subject so grave, 
and by necessity so full of carnage, did not requii-e many of the 
softer touches which he has given it. His battles are as spirited 
and picturesque as those of Ariosto, and perhaps more so than 
those of Virgil \ but to the taste of our times he has a little too 
much of promiscuous slaughter. The Iliad had here set an un- 
fortunate precedent, which epic poets thought themselves bound 
to copy. If Erminia and Armida had not been introduced, the 
classical critic might have censured less in the Jerusalem ; but it 
would have been far less also the delight of mankind. 

27. Whatever may be the laws of criticism, every poet wtH 
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best obey the dictates of his own genius. The skill and imar- 
gination of Tasso made him equal to descriptions of war \ bml 
his heart was formed for that sort of pensive voluptuousness 
which most distinguishes his poetry, and which is very ualika 
the coarser sensuality of Ariosto. He lioigers around the gar- 
dens of Armida, as though he had been himself her tbraU. Tbe 
Florentine critics vehemently attacked her final reconciliatiaii 
with Kinaldo in the twentieth canto, and the renewal of their 
loves; for the reader is left with no other expectation. Nor was 
their censure unjust ; since it ii^ a sacrifice of what should be 
the predominant sentiment in tbe conclusion of the poeiQ. Bui 
Tasso seems to have become fond of Armida, and coiqU pot 
endure to leave in sorrow and despair the creature of his ethereal 
fancy, whom be had made so fair and so winning. It is pro- 
bable that the majority of readers are pleased with this passage, 
but itean never escape the condemnation of severe judges. 

28. Tasso, doubtless, bears a considierable resemblitnce to 
Virgil, But^ indepeftdently o( the vast advantages which the 
Latin language possesses in majesty and vigour, and which 
render e^^act comparison diffioult as well as unfair, it «eiay be 
said that Virgil cbsplays more justness of taste^a more extensive 
observation, and, if we may spec^k thus in the absence of so 
much poetry which he might have imitated, a more genuine 
originality, Tasso did not possess much of tbe self-springing in- 
vention which we find in a few great po^ts, and which, in this 
higher sense, I cannot concede to Ariosto^ he not only borrows 
freely, and perhaps studiously, from the ancients, but intro4uces 
frequent lines from earlier Italian poets, and especis^ly from 
Petrarch. He has also some favourite turns of phrase, which 
serve to give a certain mannerism t9 his stanzas. 

20. The Jerusalem was no sooner published, than it was 
weighed against the Orlando Furioso, and neither Italy nor 
Europe have yet agreed which scale inclines. It is indeed one 
of those critical problems, that admit of no certain solution, 
whether we look to the suffrage of those who feel acutely and 
justly,^ or to the general sense of mankind. We cannot deter- 
mine one poet to be superior to the other, without assuming 
premises which no one is bound to grant. Those who read for 
a stimulating variety of circumstances, and the enlivening of a 
leisure hour, must prefer Ariosto \ and he is probably, on tUs 
account, a poet of «Qore universal popularity, ft might be said 
perhaps by §ome, that he is more a favourite of men, and Tasso 
of women. And yet, in Italy, the sympathy with tender and 
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gra^ful poeUry is so geperal, that the Jerusalem has hardly 
been less in favour with the people than its livelier rivals aod 
its fine stanzas may still be befird by moonlight from the lipa of 
a sondqli^, floating along the ealm bosom of the Giqdecca (a). 

30. Ariosto must be placed much more below Homer, than 
Xasso falls short of Virgil. The Olando has not the impetuosity 
ef the Uiad; each. is prodigiously rapid ^ but Homer has more 
mMnentiun by his weight , the one is a hunter, the other a war- 
horse. The finest atahzas in Ariosto are fully equal to any in 
Xasso, but the latter has by no «aeans so many feeble lines. Yet 
bis language, though never affectedly obscure, is not so pel- 
lucid, and has a certain refinement which makes us sometimes 
pause to perceive the meaning. Whoever reads Ariosto slowly, 
will probably be offended by his negligence^ whoever reads 
Tasso quickly, will lose something of the elaborate finish of his 
style. 

31. It is not easy to find a counterpart among painters for 
Ariosto. His brilliancy and fertile invention might remind us of 
Tintoret \ but he is more natural, and less solicitous of effect. 
If indeed poetical diction be the correlative of colouring in our 
comparison of the arts, none of the Venetian school can repre- 
sent the simplicity and averseness to ornament of language 
which belong to the Orlando Furioso \ and it would be impos- 
sible, for other reasons, to look for a parallel in a Roman or 
Tuscan pencil. But with Tasso the case is different ; and though 
it would be an affected expression to call him the founder of the 
Bolognese school^ it is evident that he had a great influence on 
its cWef painters, who came but a little after him. They imbued 
themselves with the spirit of a poem so congenial to their age, 
and so much admired in it. No one, I think, can consider their 

(«) The following JjiaSSag^B may perhaps Treman le spaziose atre cavfirqe, 
be naturally compared, both as being cele- E r aer cieco a quel ramor rimbomba. 

brated, anil as descriptiTe af scnind. Ariosto K^ si strideado mai dalle sopeme 
has however much the advantage, and I do Regioni d^l cido ii {olgac piomba : 

not think the lines in the Jerusalem, though Nd si scossa giammai trema la terra 
very famons, are altogether what I shoohl Qaando i vapori in sen gravida sena. 

select a» a specimen of Tasso. Giero^ lib, c. 4. 

Aspriooacenti.orribilearmonia j^ ^^ie latter of these s^nza8 there is 

D*alleqnerele,d'ulnli,edistrida ,^1^^^ ^^ Studied an effort at imilalive 

Delia nusera gente. cbe p^ia ^^^^ . ^j^^ y^^^ ^,3 g,3nd and nobly ex- 

Nel fondo per cagion della sua guida. pressed, but they do not hurry along the 

Istranamente cooeordar . ndia ^^^^ ,y^g ^^ ^ AriostO. Jn bis there i& 

Golfterosacmdeiiafiamma^ioda. ,.jjj^ attempt «t vocal imitation, yet yia 

oHand. Fur. c. 14. ^^^^ ^^ j^p^^ j^g ^.^j^g ^^ ijj^j suffering, and 

Chiama gli abitator dell' ombre rterne the crackling of the flames. 

11 rat^co suon della tartarca tromba ; 
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works wiflieat perceiving both the analogy of the place eacfe 
hold in their respective arts, and the traces of a feehng, eauglit 
directly fi^oiB Tasso as their prototype and model. We re^ 
cognise his spirit in the sylvan shades and voluptuous forms of 
Albano and Domenichino, in the pure beauty that radiates 
from the ideal heads of Guido, in the skilful composition, eiLBCt 
design, and noble expression of the Caracci. Yet the schoc^ of 
Bologna seems to furnish no parallel to the enchanting grace 
and difFosed harmony of Tasso ^ and we must, in this respect^ 
look J»aok to Correggio as his representative. 



Sbct. !!•— On Spanish Poetry- 

laU de Leon •— Herrera — Ercillt — Gamoens -» S|iaDish Balladr. 

32. The reigns of Charles and his son have long been 
koned the golden age of Spanish poetry \ and if the art of verse 
was not cultivated in the latter period by any quite so successful 
as Garcilasso and Mendoza, who belonged to the earlier part of 
the century, the vast number of names that have been collected 
by diligent inquiry show, at least, a national taste which deserves 
some attention. The means of exhibiting a fUU account of even 
the most select names in this crowd are not readily at band. 
In Spain itself, the poets of the age of Philip II., like those who 
lived under his great enemy in England, were, with very few 
exceptions, little regarded till after the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The Pamaso Espanol of Sedano, the first volumes of 
which were published in 1768, made them better known; but 
Bouterwek observes, that it would have been easy to make a 
better collection, as we do not find several poems of the chief 
writers, with which the editor seems to have fancied the public 
to be sufficiently acquainted. An imperfect knowledge of the 
language, and a cursory view of these volumes, must disable 
me from speaking confidently of Castilian poetry -, so far as I 
feel myself competent to judge, the specimens chosen by Bou- 
terwek do no injustice to the compilation (a). 



(a) " The merit of Spanish poems, " says and in facility rather than stienglh of ii 

a critic equally candid and well-informed, gination." Lord Holland's Lope de Vega, 

**■ independently of those intended for re- vol. i. p. 107. Ue had previously observed 

presentation, consists chiefly in smooth- that these poets were generally voluminous: 

ness of versification and purity of language, ** it was not uncommon even for the nobi- 
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33. The best lyric poet of Spain in the opinion of many, with 
wbom I venture to concur, was Fra Luis Ponce de Leon, bom 
in 1527, and whose poems were probably written not very long 
after the middle of the century. The greater part are transla* 
tions, but his original productions are chiefly religious, and fdll 
of that soft mysticism which allies itself so well to the emotions 
of a poetical mind. One of his odes, De laVidadelCielo, which 
will be found entire in Bouterwek, is an exquisite piece of lyric 
poetry, which, in its peculiar line of devout aspiration, has 
perhaps never been excelled (a). But the warmth of his piety 
Was tempered by a classical taste, wjiich he had matured by 
the habitual imitation of Horace. '^ At an early age," says Bou* 
terwek, ^' be became intimately acquainted with the odes of 
Horace, and the elegance and purity of style which distinguish 
those compoisitions made a deep impression on his imagination. 
Qassical simplicity and dignity were the models constantly pre- 
sent to his creative fancy. He, however, appropriated to himself 
the character of Horace's poetry too naturally ever to incur 
the danger of servile imitation. He discarded the prolix style of 
the canzone, and imitated the brevity of the strophes of Horace 
in romantic measures of syllables and rhymes \ more just feeling 
for the imitation of the ancients was never evinced by any modern 
poet. His odes have, however, a character totally different from 
those of Horace, though the sententious air which marks the 
style of both authors imparts to them a deceptive resemblance. 
The religious austerity ot Luis de Leon's life was not to be re- 
conciled with the epicurism of the Latin poet; but notwith- 
standing this very different disposition of the mind, it is not 
surprising that they should have adopted the same form of 
poetic expression, for each possessed a flne imagination, subor- 
dinate to the control of a sound understanding. "Which of the 
two is the superior poet, in the most extended sense of the 
word, it would be difficult to determine, as each formed his style 
by free imitation, and neither overstepped the boundaries of a 
certain sphere of practical observation. Horace^s odes exhibit a 
superior style of art; and from the relationship between the 
thougiits and images, possess a degree of attraction which is 
wanting in those of Luis de Leon ; but, on the other hand, the 
latter are the more rich in that natural kind of poetry, which 

Kty of Philip iV/i time jfltief of course well ai in commonpUce im«gei, the Terse» 

than the period we are eonsidering) to eon- of that time often remind ni of the iiiiprovi 

Terse for some minutes in eztemporaneoos Maori of luly.'' p. 106. 
poetry; and in carelessness of metre, as («) P. 948. 
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may be regarded as the overflowing of a pure soul, elevated to 
the loftiest regions of moral and religious idealism (a)/* Among 
the fruits of these Hotatfan studies of Luis de Leon, we muflt 
place an admh'able ode suggested by the prophecy of Nereos, 
wherein the genius of the Tagus, rising from its waters to 
Rodrigo, the la^t of the Goths, as he lay encircled In the amtt 
of Cava, denounces the ruin which their gUHty loves Were to 
entail upon Spain {b). 

34. Next to Luis de Leon in merit, and perhaps above bim 
in iiuropean renown, we find Herrera surnamed the divine. 
He died in 1578 •, and his poems seem to have been first collec- 
tively published in 1582. He was an innovator in poetical lan- 
guage, whose boldness was sustained by popularity, though it 
may have diminished his fame. " Herrera was a poet," says 
Bouterwek, " of powerful talent, and one who evinced un- 
daunted resolution in pursuing the new path which be had struck 
out for himself. The novel style, however, which he wished 
to introduce into Spanish poetry, was not the result of a spon- 
taneous essay, flowing from immediate inspiration, but was 
theoretically constructed on artificial principles. Thus, amidst 
traits of real beauty, his poetry every where presents marks of 
affectation. The great fault of his language is too much singu- 
larity ^ and his expression, where it ought to be elevated, is 
merely far fetched (c) " Velasquez observes that, notwithstand- 
ing the genius and spirit of Herrera, his extreme care to polish 
his versification has rendered it sometimes Unpleasing to those 
who require harmony and ease (d), 

35. Of these defects in the style of Herrera I cannot judge; 
his odes appear to possess a lyric elevation and richness of 
phrase, derived in some measure from the study of Pindar, or 
still more, perhaps, of the Old Testament, and worthy of com- 
parison with Chiabrera. Those on the battle of Lepanto are 
most celebrated ; they pour forth a torrent of resounding song, 
in those rich tones which the Castilian language so abundantly 
supplies. I cannot so thoroughly admire the ode addressed to 
sleep, which Bouterwek as well as Sedano extol. The images 
are in themselves pleasing and appropriate, the lines steal with 



(a) P. 243. famous Tision of the spirit of the Gape to 

(A) This ode I first knew many years since Camoens ; but the resemblance is not soffi 

by a (ranslatioD in the poems of RusseH, cient, and the dates rafher incompatible. 

which «re too little remembered, except by (c) p. 229. 

a few good judges. It has been surmised by C<^) Geschiohte der Spanisdhen Dicht- 

some Spanish critics to hare suggested the kunst, p. 207- 
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a graceful flow on the ear ; but we should desire to find some- 
thing more Raised above the commonplaces of poetry. 

36. The poets of this age belong generally, more or less, to 
the Italian school. Matty of them were also translators from 
Latin. In their odes, epistles, and sonnets, the resemblance of 
style, as well as that of the languages, make us sometimes almost 
belieVe that we are reading the Italian instead of the Spanish 
Parnaso. There seem however to be some shades of difference 
even in those who trod the same path. The Castilian amatory 
varse is more hyperbolical, more full of extravagant metaphors, 
but less subtle, less prone to ingenious trifling, less blemished 
by verbal conceits than the Italian. Such at least is what has 
struck me in the slight acquaintance I have with the former. 
iThe Spanish poets are also more redundant in descriptions of 
nature, and more sensible to her beauties. I dare not assert 
that they have less grace and less power of exciting emotion ; 
it may be my misfortune to have fallen rarely on such passages. 

37. It is at least evident that the imitation of Italy, propa- 
gated by Boscan and his followers, was not the indigenous style 
of Castile. And of this some of her most distinguished poets 
were always sensible. In the Diana of Montemayor, a romance 
which, as such, we shall have to mention hereafter, the poetry, 
lai^ely interspersed, bears partly the character of the new, 
partly that of the old or native school. The latter is esteemed 
superior. Castillejo endeavoured to restore the gay rhythm of 
the redoildilia, and turned into ridicule the imitators of Petrarch. 
Bouterwek speaks rather slightingly of his general poetic 
powers ; though some of his canciones have a considerable share 
of elegance. His genius, playful and witty, rather than elegant, 
seemed not ill-fitted to revive the popular poetry («). But those 
who claimed the praise of superior talents did not cease to cul- 
tivate the poHshed style of Italy. The most conspicuous, per* 
haps, before the end of the century were Gil Polo, Espinel, Lope 
de Vega, Barahona de Soto, and Figueroa (6). Several other 
names, not without extracts, will be found in Bouterwqk. 

(a) P. 367. best poems in the Spanish language," vol. i. 

\b) Lord Holland has given a fuller ac- p. 33. Bouterwek says be has never met with 

count of the poetry of Lope de Vega than the book. It is praised by Cervantes in Don 

either Bouterwek or Velasquez and Dieze ; Quixote. 

and the extracts in his '' Lives of Lope de The translation of Tasso's Aminta, by 

Vega and Guillen de Castro/' will not, I Janregui, has been preferred by Menage as 

believe, be found in the Parnaso Espanol, well as Cervantes to the original. But there 

which is contrived on a happy plan of ex- is no extraordinary merit in turning Italian 

eluding what is best. Las Lagrimas de An- into Spanish, even with some improvement, 

geliea, by Barahona de Soto, Lord H. says, of the diction. 
*' has always been esteemed one of the 
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38. Voltaire, in bis early and very defective essay oti epic 
poetry y made known to Europe the Araucana of Erciila, wl^ I 
has ever since enjoyed a certain share of reputation^ though I 
condemned by many critics as tedious and prosaic. Bouterwdc I 
depreciates it in rather more sweeping a manner than seems I 
consistent with the admissions be afterwards makes (a). A I 
talent for lively description and for painting situations, a na- 
tural and correct diction, which he ascribes to Ercilla, if they 
do not constitute a claim to a high rank among poets, are 
at least as much as many have possessed. An English writer 
of good taste has placed him in a triumvirate with Homer 
and Ariosto for power of narration (b). Raynouard observes, 
that Ercilla has taken Ariosto as his model, especially in the 
opening of his cantos. But the long digressions and episodes of 
the Araucana, which the poet has not had the art to connect 
with his subject, render it fatiguing. The first edition, in 1569, 
contains but fifteen books; the second part was published in 
1678, the whole together in 1590 (c). 

39. The Araucana is so far from standing alone in this class 
of poetry, that not less than twenty-Qve epic poems appeared ia 
Spain within little more than half a century. These will be 
found enumerated, and, as far as possible, described and cha- 
racterised, in Velasquez's History of Spanish Poetry, which 
I always quote in the German translation with the valuable 
notes of Dieze (d). Bouterwek mentions but a part of the num- 
ber, and a few of them may be conjectured by the titles not 
to be properly epic. It is denied by these writers, that ErciOa 
excdled all his contemporaries in heroic song. I Gnd, however, 
a different sentence in a Spanish poet of that age, who names 
him as superior to the rest (e). 

40. But in Portugal there had arisen a 'poet, in comparison 
of whose glory that of Ercilla is as nothing. The name of 



(«) p. 407. 

(i) Punuils of Literature. 

(e) Journal dei Savants, Sept. 1834. 

(d) P. 876-407. Bouterwek, p. 418. 

(«) Oje «1 «stilIo gnye, el blando acento, 
Y altos concenUM del raron famoso 
Qtte en el heroyeo rtno fue el primero 
Qae honrd a sa patria, j aon qaiia el postrero. 

Dd foerte Annco el pecho altiro espanta 
D0n AUmso it Ercilla con el mano. 
Con dla U> derriba y lo leranta, 
Venee j honra renciendo al Arancano ; 
Calla •«• bechoe, lot afenoa canta, 
Con tal estilo qne edipsd al Todcano : 



Tirtnd que d delo para si l e scr r a 
Qne en d furor de Marte este Blinerm. 

La Casa de la Memoria, por Vicente Es- 
pinel, in Parnaso Espafiol, viii. 353. 

Antonio, near the end of the seTenteeBlh 
century, extols Ercilla ^ery highly, but in- 
timates that some did not relish simple per- 
spicuity. Ad hunc usque diem ob iis onuii- 
bua avidissime legitur, qui facile dicendi 
genus atque perspicunm admittere Tim 
suam et nerfos, nativaque soblimitate 
quadam attoUi posse, cothumatamqiie ire 
non ignorant. 
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Camoens has truly an European reputation ^ but the Lusiad is 
iwrritten in a language not generally familiar. From Portuguese 
critics it would be unreasonable to demand want of preju- 
dice in favour of a poet so illustrious, and of a poem so pecu- 
liarly national. The iEneid reflects the glory of Rome as from 
a mirror , the Lusiad is directly and exclusively what its name 
** The Portuguese" (Os Lusiadas) denotes, the praise of the 
Lusitanian people. Their past history chimes in, by means 
of episodes, with the great event of Gama's voyage to India. 
The faults of Camoens, in the management of his fable and 
the choice of machinery, are sufficiently obvious ; it is, never- 
theless, the first successful attempt in modern Europe to con- 
struct an epic poem on the ancient model*, for the Gierusa- 
lemme Liberata, though incomparably superior, was not written 
or published so soon. In consequence, perhaps, of this epic 
form, which, even when imperfectly delineated, long obtained, 
from the general veneration for antiquity, a greater respect at 
the hands of critics than perhaps it deserved, the celebrity 
of Camoens has always been considerable. In point of fame 
he ranks among the poets of the south, immediately after 
the first names of Italy; nor is the distinctive character that 
belongs to the poetry of the southern languages any where 
more fully perceived than in the Lusiad. In a general esti- 
mate of its merits it must appear rather feeble and prosaic ; 
the geographical and historical details are insipid and tedious; 
a skilful use of poetical artifice is never exhibited; we are 
little detained to admire an ornamented diction, or glowing 
thoughts, or brilliant imagery ; a certain negligence disappoints 
us in the most beautiful passages; and it is not till a second 
perusal, that their sweetness has time to glide into the heart. 
The celebrated stanzas on Inez De Castro are a proof of this. 

41. These deficiencies, as a taste formed in the English 
school, or in that of classical antiquity, is apt to account them, 
are greatly compensated, and doubtless far more to a native 
than they can be to us, by a freedom from all that offends, 
for he is never turgid, nor affected^ nor obscure, by a per- 
fect ease and transparency of narration, by scenes and descrip- 
tions, possessing a certain charm of colouring, and perhaps 
not less pleasing from the apparent negligence of the pencil, 
by a style kept up at a level just above common language, 
by a mellifluous versification, and, above all, by a kind of 
soft languor which tones, as it were, the whole poem, and brings 
perpetually home to our minds the poetical character and in- 
II. 12 
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teresting fortunes of its author. As the mirror of a heart so 
full of love, courage, generosity, and patriotism, as that of 
Camoens, the Lusiad can never fail to please us, whatever 
place we may assign to it in the records of poetical genius (a). 

42. The Lusiad is best known in England by the translation 
of Mickle, who has been thought to have done something more 
than justice to his author, both by the ynmeasured eulogies be 
bestows upon him, and by the more substantial service of excelling 
the original in his unfaithful delineation. The style of Mickle is 
certainly more poetical, according to our standard, than that of 
Camoens, that is, more figurative and emphatic ; but it seems to 
me replenished with commonplace phrases, and wanting in the 
facility and sweetness of the original ; in which it is well known 
that he has iq^rpolated a great deal without a pretence {b). 

43. The most celebrated passage in the Lusiad is that wherein 
the Spirit of the Cap6, rising in the midst of his stormy seas, 
threatens the daring adventurer that violates their unploughed 
waters. In order to judge fairly of this conception, we should 
endeavour to forget all that has been written in imitation of it. 
Nothing has become more commonplace in poetry than one of 
its highest flights^ supernatural personification; and, as children 
draw notable monsters when they cannot come near the human 
form, so every poetaster, who knows not how to describe one 
object in nature, is quite at home with a goblin. Considered by 
itself, the idea is impressive and even sublime. Nor am I aware 
of any evidence to impeach its originality, in the only sense which 
originality of poetical invention can bear; it is a combination 
which strikes us with the force of novelty, and which we cannot 
instantly resolve into any constituent elements. The prophecy 
of Nereus, to which we have lately alluded, is much removed in 
grandeur and appropriateness of circumstance from this passage 
of Camoens, though it may contain the germ of his conception. 
It is, however, one that seems much above the genius of its 
author. Mild, graceful, melancholy, he has never given in any 
other place signs of such vigorous imagination. And when we 
read these lines on the Spirit of the Cape, it is impossible not to 



(«) *' In every language, ** says Mr. Son- mother tongue, hardly indeed upon any but 

they, probably, in the Quarterly Review, those to whom it is really such. Camoens 

xxvii. 38., " tfaeie is a magic of words as possesses it in perfection, it is his peculiar 

untranslatable as the Sesame in the Arabian excellence. " 

tale, ~ yon may retain the meaning, but if {b) Several specimens of Mickle's infide- 

the words be changed the spell i& lost. The lily in translation, which exceed aH Hber- 

magic has its efl'ect only upon those to ties ever taken in this way, ace mentioned 

whom the language is as familiar as their in the Quarterly Review. 
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perceive that, like Frankenstein, he is unable to deal with the 
monster he has created. The formidable Adamastor is rendered 
mean by particularity of description, descending even to yellow 
teeth. The speech put into his mouth is feeble and prolix ; and 
it is a serious objection to the whole, that the awfid vision an- 
swers no purpose but that of ornament, and is impotent against 
the success and glory of the navigators. A spirit of whatever 
dimensions, that can neither overwhelm a ship, nor even raise a 
tempest, is incomparably less terrible than a real hurricane. 

44. Camoens is still, in his shorter poems, esteemed the chief 
of Portuguese poets in this age, and possibly in every other 5 his 
countrymen deem him their model, and judge of later verse by 
comparison with his. In every kind of composition then used in 
Portugal, he has left proofs of excellence. " Most of his son- 
nets," says Bouterwek, " have love for their theme, and they are 
of very unequal merit ; some are full of Petrarchic tenderness 
and grace, and moulded with classic correctness, others are im- 
petuous and romantic, or disfigured by false learning, or full of 
tedious pictures of the conflicts of passion with reason. Upon 
the whole, however, no Portuguese poet has so correctly seized 
the character of the sonnet as Camoens. Without apparent 
effort, merely by the ingenious contrast of the first eight with 
the last six lines, he knew how to make these little effusions 
convey a poetic unity of ideas and impressions, after the model 
of the best Italian sonnets, in so natural a manner, that the first 
lines or quartets of the sonnet excite a soft expectation, which 
is harmoniously fulfilled by the tercets or last six lines (a)." The 
same writer praises several other of the miscellaneous composi- 
tions of Camoens. 

46. But, though no Portuguese of the sixteenth century has 
come near to this illustrious poet, Ferreira endeavoured with 
much good sense, if not with great elevation, to emulate the 
didactic tone of Horace, both in lyric poems and epistles, of 
which the latter have been most esteemed {by. The classical 
school formed by Ferreira produced other poets in the sixteenth 
century •, but it seems to have been little in unison with the na- 
tional character. The reader will find as full an account of these 
as, if he is unacquainted with the Portuguese language, he is 
Jikely to desire, in the author on whom I have chiefly relied. 

46. The Spanish ballads or romances are of very different 
ages. Some of them, as has been observed in another place, 

(a) Hist, of Portaguese Literature, (b) Id. p. iii. 
p. 187. 
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belong to the Ofteenth century •, and there seems sufficient ground 
for referring a small number to even an earlier date. But by far 
the greater portion is of the reign of Philip IL, or even -that of 
his successor. The Moorish romances, in general, and all those 
on Ihe Cid, are reckoned by Spanish critics among the most 
modern. Those published by Depping and Duran have rarely an 
air of the raciness and simplicity which usually distinguish the 
poetry of the people, and seem to have been written by poets of 
Valladolid or Madrid, the contemporaries of Cervantes, with a 
good deal of elegance, though not much vigour. The Moors of 
romance, the chivalrous gentlemen of Granada, were displayed 
by these Castilian poets in attractive colours («) •, and much more 
did the traditions of their own heroes, especially of the Cid, the 
bravest and most noble-minded of them all, furnish materials for 
their popular songs. Their character, it is observed by the latest 
editor, is unlike that of the older romances of chivalry, which 
had been preserved orally, as he conceives, down to the middle 
of the sixteenth century, when they were inserted in the Can- 
cionero de Romances at Antwerp, 1555 {b). I have been in- 

(a) BouterwekjSismondi, and Others, hafe early pieces, he says, some traces of the 
quoted a romance, beginning Tanta Zayda Arabian style, rather in the melancholy of 
y Adalifa, as the effusion of an orthodox its tone than in any splendour of imagery, 
zeal, which had taken offence at these giving as an insUnce some lines quoted by 
encomiums on infidels. Whoeyer reads Sismondi, beginning, '*Fonte frida, fonte 
this little poem, which may be found in frida, Fonte frida y con amor,'' which are 
Depplng's collection, will see that it is eTidenlly very ancient. Sismondi says (Lit- 
written more as a humorous ridicule on t^rature du Midi , iii. 240.) that it is difficult 
contemporary poets, than a serious reproof, to explain the charm of this little poem, but 
It is much more lively than the answer, '* by the tone of truth and the absence of 
which these modem critics also quote, all object ; " and Bouterwek calls it very 
Both these poems are of the end of the six- nonsensical. It seems to me that sootie real 
teenth century. Neither Bouterwek nor gtory is shadowed in it under inoages m 
Sismondi have kept in mind the recent date themselves of very little meaning, which 
of the Moorish ballads. may account for the tone of truth and 

(b) Duran in preface to his Romancero pathos it breathes. 

of 1833. These Spanish collections of The older romances are usually in alter- 

songs and ballads, called Cancioneros and nate verses of eight and seven syllables, 

Romanceros, are very scarce, and there is and the rhymes are consoruaUj or real 

some uncertainty among bibliographers as rhymes. The assonance is however older 

to their editions. According to Duran, this than Lord Holland supposes, who says, 

of Antwerp contains many romances un- (Lifeof Lope de Vega, vol. ii. p. 12.) that 

nbtished before and far older than those it was not introduced till the end i>f the 

of the fifteenth century, collected in the sixteenth century. It occurs in several that 

Gancionero General of 1516. It does not Duran reckons ancient, 
appear, perhaps, that the number which The romance of the Conde Alarcos is 

can be referred with probability to a period probably of the fifteenth century. This is 

anterior to uoo is considerable, but they written in octosyllable consonant rhymes, 

are very interesting. Among these are Los without division of strophes. The Moorish 

Fronterizos, or songs which the Castilians ballads, with a very few exceptions, belong 

used in their incursions on the Moorish to the reigns of Philip II. and Philip III., 

frontier. These were preserved orally, like and those of the Cid, about which so much 

other popular poetry. We find in these interest has been uken, are the latest, and 
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formed that an earlier edition printed in Spain has lately been 
discovered. In these there is a certain prolixity and hardness of 
style, a want of connection, a habit of repeating verses or entire 
passages from others. They have nothing of the marvellous, 
nor borrow any thing from Arabian sources. In some others of 
the more aneient poetry there are traces of the oriental manner, 
and a peculiar tone of wild melancholy. The little poems scat- 
tered through the prose romance, entitled. Las Guerras de Gra- 
nada, are rarely, as I should conceive, older than the reign of 
Pbilip II. These Spanish ballads are known to our public, but 
generally with inconceivable advantage, by the very fine and. 
animated translations of Mr. Lockhart (a).. 



Sect. IlL — On French and German Poetry. 



French Poetry — Ronsard — His Followers — Germtn Poets. 

47. This was an age of verse in France •, and perhaps in no 
subsequent period do we find so long a catalogue of her poets. 
Goujet has recorded not merely the names,, but the lives, in some 
measure, of nearly two hundred, whose works wejce published 
in this, half century. Of this number scarcely more than five or 
six are much remembered in their own country. It is possible 
indeed that the fastidiousness of French criticism, or their ido- 
latry of the age of Louis XIV. , and of that of Voltaire, may have 
led to a little injustice in their estimate of these early versifiers. 
Our own prejudices are apt of late to take an opposite direction. 

48. A change in the character of French poetry, about the 
commencement of this period, is referrible to the general revo- 
lution of literature. The allegorical personifications which, from 
the aera of the Roman de la Rose, had been the common field 
of verse, became far less usual, and gave place to an inun- 
dation of mythology and classical allusion. The DMr and Reine 
d' Amour of the older school became Cupid with his arrows 
and Venus with her doves \ the theological and cardinal vir- 
tues, which had gained so many victories over Sensualitd and 

among the least valuable of all. All these; traced in ope intrpdnced in Las Guerras de 

are, I believe, written on the principle of Granada ; but I have since found it much 

assonances. more at length in another collection. It is 

(a) An admirable romance on a bull-fight, stiH, however, far less poetical than tho 

In Mr. Lockhart's volume, is faintly to be English imitation. 
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Faux Semblant^ vanished themselves from a poetry whidi 
had generally enlisted itself under the enemy's banner. This 
cutting off of an old resource rendered it necessary to explore 
other mines. All antiquity was ransacked for analogies ; and, 
where the images were not wearisomely commonplace, thej 
were absurdly far-fetched. This revolution was certainly not 
instantaneous; but it followed the rapid steps of philological 
learning, which had been nothing at the accession of Fran- 
cis I., and was every thing at his death. In his court , and 
in that of his son, if business or gallantry rendered learning 
impracticable, it was at least the mode to affect an esteem 
for it. Many names in the list of French poets are conspiciKMis 
for high rank, and a greater number are among the famous 
scholars of th^ age. These, accustomed to writing in Latin, 
sometimes in verse, and yielding a superstitious homage to 
the mighty dead of antiquity, thought they ennobled their native 
language by destroying her idiomatic purity. 

49. The prevalence however of this pedantry, was chiefly 
owing to one poet, of great though short-lived renown, Pierre 
Ronsard. He was the first of seven contemporaries in song 
under Henry II. , then denominated the French Pleiad 5 the 
others were Jodelle, Bellay, Baif, Thyard, Dorat, and Bel- 
leau. Ronsard, well acquainted with the ancient languages, 
and full of the most presumfptuous vanity, fancied that he was 
born to mould the speech of his fathers into new forms more 
adequate to his genius. 

Je fis des nouyeaux mots, 
J'en condamnai les vieux (a). 

His style, therefore, is as barbarous, if the continual adoption 
of Latin and Greek derivatives renders a modern language 
barbarous, as his allusions are pedantic. They are more ridi- 
culously such in his amatory sonnets ; in hi3 odes these faults 
are rather less intolerable, and there is a spirit and grandeur 
which show him to have possessed a poetical mind (6). The 
popularity of Ronsard was extensive; and, though he some- 
times complained of the neglect of the great, he wanted not 
the approbation of those whom poets are most ambitious to 
please, Charles IX. addressed some lines to Ronsard, which 
are really elegant, and at least do more honour to that prince 
than any thing ebe recorded of him-, and the Verses of this 

(a) Goujet, Biblioth^qae francaise. xii. (b) Id. 216. 
199. 
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poet are said to have lightened the weary hours of Mary 
Stuart's imprisonment. On his death in 1586 a funeral service 
was performed in Paris with the best music that the king could 
comniand ; it was attended by the Cardinal de Bourbon and an 
immense concourse •, eulogies in prose and verse were recited 
in the university-, and in those anxious moments, when the 
crown of France was almost in its agony, there was leisure 
to lament that Ronsard had been withdrawn. How differently 
attended was the grave of Spenser (a)! 

50. Ronsard was capable of conceiving strongly, and bringing 
his conceptions in clear and forcible, though seldom in pure 
or well-chosen language before the mind. The poem, entitled 
Promesse, which will be found in Auguis's Recueil des An- 
ciens Poetes, is a proof of this, and excels what little besides 
1 have read of this poet (^). Bouterwek, whose criticism on 
Ronsard appears fair and just, and who gives him, and those 
who belonged to his school, credit for perceiving the neces- 
sity of elevating the tone of French verse above the creeping 
manner of the allegorical rhymers, observes that, even in his 
errors, we discover a spirit striving upwards, disdaining what 
is trivial, and restless in the pursuit of excellence (c). But 
such a spirit may produce very bad and tasteless poetry. La 
Harpe, who admits Ronsard's occasional beauties and his poetic 
fire, is repelled by his scheme of versification, full of enjamr 
bemenSy as disgusting to a correct French ear as they are, 
in a moderate use, pleasing to our own. After the appear- 
ance of Malherbe, the poetry of Ronsard fell into contempt^ 
and the pure correctness of Louis XIV.'s age was not likely 
to endure his barbarous innovations and false taste (cl), Balzac 
not long afterwards turns his pedantry into ridicule, and admit- 
ting the abundance of the stream, adds that it was turbid (e). In 
later times more justice has been done to. the spirit and ima- 



(a) Id. 207. encore son parti conCre Ta coor et eontre 

\b) Vol. iv. p. 135. ricademie. . . Ge n'est pas un po^te 

(c) Geschicbte der PoCsie, v. 2i4. bien entier, c'est le commencement et la 

{d) Goujet, 245. Malherbe scratched out mati^re d'un po^te. On voit, dans ses 

about half from his copy of Ronsard, giving oeuvres, des parties naissantes et k demi 

his reasons in the margin. Raean one day auim^es d'un corps qui se forme et qui se 

looking over this, asked whether he appro v- fait , mais qui n'a garde d'etre achev^. C'est 

ed what he had not effaced, Not a bit more, une grande source , il faut i'avooer ; mais 

replied Malherbe, than the rest. e'est une source troubl^e et boueuse ; une 

(e) Encore aujourd'hui il est admir^ par source, oi!k non seulement il y a moins d'eau 

les trois quarts du parlement de Paris, et que de limon, mais oA I'ordure emp6che de 

g^n^ralement paries autres parlemens de coulerl'eau. QEuvres de Balzac , i. 670. an4 

France. UuniYersiti et les J^suites tiennent Goujet, ubi supra. 
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gination of this poet, without repealing the sentence against Kb 
style {a). 

51. The remaining stars of the Pleiad, except perhaps Bellay, 
sometimes called the French Ovid, and whose " Regrets," or 
lamentations for his absence from France during a residence at 
Rome, are almost as querulous, if not quite so reasonable, as 
those of his prototype on the Ister (6), seem scarce worthy o( 
particular notice^ for Jodelle, the founder of the stage in France, 
has deserved much less credit as a poet, and fell into the fashion- 
able absurdity of making French out of Greek. Raynouard 
bestows some eulogy on Baif {c). Those who came afterwards 
were sometimes imitators of Ronsard, and, like most imitators 
of a faulty manner, far more pedantic and far-fetched than 
himself. An unintelligible refinement, that every nation in Eu- 
rope seems in succession (o have admitted into its poetry, has 
consigned much then written in France to oblivion. As lai^e a 
proportion of the French verse in this period seems to be ama- 
tory as of the Italian ; and the Italian style is sometimes followed. 
But a simpler and more lively turn of language, though without 
the naivete of Marot, often distinguishes these compositions. 
These pass the bounds of decency not seldom \ a privilege which 
seems in Italy to have been reserved for certain Fescennine 
metres, and is not indulged to the solemnity of the sonnet or 
canzone. The Italian language is ill-adapted to the epigram, in 
which the French succeed so well {d), 

62. A few may be selected from the numerous versifiers 
under the sons of Henry II. Amadis Jamyn, the pupil of Ron- 
sard, was reckoned by his contemporaries almost a rival, and is 
more natural, less inflated and emphatic than his master {e). 
This praise is by no means due to a more celebrated poet, Du 
Bartas. His productions, which are numerous, unlike those of 
his contemporaries, turn mostly upon sacred history \ but his 
poem on the Creation, called La Semaine, is that which obtained 
most reputation, and by which alone he is now known. The 
translation by Silvester has rendered it in some measure fami- 
liar to the readers of our old poetry \ and attempts have been 

(a) La Harpe. Biogr. Univ. Biblioih^qne fran^ise, to the poets of 

(A) Goujet, xii. 128. Auguis. these fifty years. Bouterwek and La Haqie 

(c) '* Baif is one of the poets who, in my have touched only on a very few names. 

opinion, have happily contributed hy their In the Recueil des anciens Pontes, the 

example to fix the rules of our versification." extracts from them occupy about a voluma 

Journal des Savans , Feb. 1825. and a half. 

(rf) Goujet devotes three volumes, the («) Goujet, xiii. 229. Biogr. Univ. 

twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth, of his 
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made, not without success, to show that Milton had been dili- 
gent in picking jewels from this mass of bad taste and bad 
^vrritiDg. Du Bartas, in his style, was a disciple of Ronsard ^ he 
affects words derived from the ancient languages, or, if founded 
on analogy, yet without precedent, and has as little naturalness 
or dignity in his images as purity in his idiom. But his imagina* 
tioD, though extravagant, is vigorous and original (a). 

53. Pibrac, a magistrate of great integrity, obtained an ex- 
traordinary reputation by his quatrains ^ a series of moral 
tetrastichs in the style of Theognis. These first appeared in 
1574, fifty in number, and were augmented to 126 in later 
editions. They were continually republished in the seventeenth 
century, and translated into many European and even oriental 
languages. It cannot be wonderful that, in the change of taste 
and manners, they have ceased to be read (h). An imitation of 
the sixth satire of Horace, by Nicolas Rapin, printed in the 
collection of Auguis, is good and in very pure style (c). Phi- 
lippe Desportes somewhat later chose a better school than that 
of Ronsard \ he rejected its pedantry and affectation, and by 
the study of Tibullus, as well as by his natural genius, gave a 
tenderness and grace to the poetry of love which those pompous 
versifiers had never sought. He has been esteemed the pre- 
cursor of a better sera \ and his versification is rather less 
lawless (d)^ according to La Harpe, than that of his predeces- 
sors. 

54. The rules of metre became gradually established. Few 
writers of this period neglect the alternation of masculine and 
feminine rhymes (e) ^ but the open vowel wiU be found in 
several of the earUer. Du Bartas almost affects the enjam" 
bement, or continuation of the sense beyond the couplet -, and 
even Desportes does not avoid it. Their metres are various ; 
the Alexandrine, if so we may call it, or verse of twelve syl- 
lables, was occasionally adopted by Ronsard, and in time dis- 

(«) Goajet, xiii. 304. The Semaine of Du quefois dans une chambre, et se mettant k 
Bartas was printed thirty times within six qaatre pattes , soafiQoit , bennissoit , gam- 
years, and translated into Latin, Italian, badoit, tiroit des mades, alloitl'amble, le 
German, and Spanish, as well as English, trot, le galop , k courbette , et tAcboit par 
Id. 312. on the apthority of l4l Croix da toutes sortes de moyens a bien contrefaire 
Maine. le cbeval. Naud^, Gonsidt^rations sur les 

Du Bartas, according to a French writer Coups d'Estat, p. 47. 

of the next century, used methods of excit- (b) Goujet, xii. 366. Biogr. Univ. 

ing his imagination which I recommend to (c) Recueil de» Pontes, v. 361. 

the attention of young poets. L'on dit en (cO Goujet, xiv. 63. La Harpe. Auguis , 

France, que Du Bartas, auparavant que v. 343— -377. 

de faire cette belle description de cheval, («) Greyin, about 1558, is an exception. 

pA il a si bien rencontre , s'enfermoit quel- Goujet. xii. 159. 
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placed the old verse of ten syllables, wbicb became appropriaM 
to the lighter style. The sonnets, as far as I have observed, aie 
regular \ and this form, which had been very little known in 
France, after being introduced by Jodelle and Ronsard, became 
one of the most popular modes of composition (a). Several 
attempts were made to naturalise the Latin metres ; but this 
pedantic innovation could not long have success. Specimens of 
it may be found in Pasquier (b). 

55. It may be said, perhaps, of Frencb poetry in general, 
but at least in this period, that it deviates less from a certain 
standard than any other. It is not often low, as may be imputed 
to the earlier writers, because a peculiar style, removed from 

' c(Hnmon speech, and supposed to be classical, was a condition 
of satisfying the critics y it is not often obscure, at least in 
syntax, as the Italian sonnet is apt to be, because the genios 
of the language and the habits of society demanded perspicuity. 
But it seldom delights us by a natural sentiment or unaffected 
grace of diction, because both one and the other were fettered 
by conventional rules. The monotony of amorous song is more 
wearisome, if that be possible, than among the Italians. 

56. The characteristics of German verse impressed upon it 
by the meister-singers still remained, though the songs of those 
flraternities seem to have ceased. It was chiefly didactic or reli- 
gious, often satirical, and employing the veil of apologue. Lu- 
ther, Hans Sachs, and other more obscure names are counted 
among the fabulists ^ but the most successful was Burcard 
Waldis, whose fables, partly from iBsop, partly original, were 
first published in 1548. The Froschmauseler of RoUenhagen, 
in 1545, is in a similar style of political and moral apologue 

C«) Bouterwek, v. 212. Pasquier, tried their hands in this style. 

(b) Eeoberches d« la France, I. Yii. c. u. Rapin improved upon it by rhyming in 

Baif has passed for the inventor of this Sapphics. The following stanzas are from 

foolish art in France, which was more his ode on the death of Ronsard : — 

common there than in England. But Pros- vous qui les rmsseaiu d'H^licon friqvmua, 

per fflarchand ascribes a translation of the . yo«« qui les jtrdins soUtoires hant», 

Iliad and Odyssey into regular French Etlefoiidsd«.bois,curieuxdecl««ir 

hexameters to one Mousset, of whom no- L'ombre et le loirir. 

thing is known; on no better authority, how- ^. . ^,. , . , , - ^j-k«rii 

ever; than a vague passage of D'Aibign^, ^; ^"^ ''^ '~" ^' * ""^^^ ** ^l^' 

who « remembired to have seen such « ^J"" *^ «^°^*"" T" P*''^!* ^T 

book sixty years ago." Though Mousset ^"^ ^ ^*" ^'^ ^ ."l^" 'P'^ ^°"' 

may be imaginary, be furnishes an article ^'*^P* ^* "*'''' ***"^- 

to Marchand, who brings t<^ether a good Motre grand Ronsard, de cemonde sorti, 

deal of learning as to the Latinized French Les efforts demiers de la Parque a aenti ; 

metres of the sixteenth century. Diction- Ses faveurs n'ont pa le garantir enfin 

naire historique. Contre le destin , etc. , etc. 

Passerat, Ronsard, Nicolas Rapin, and Pasquier, ubi supra. 
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ip^tb some liveliness of description. Fischart is another of the 
moral satirists, but extravagant in style and humour, resera^ 
bling Rabelais, of whose romance he gave a free translation. 
One of his poems. Die Gluckhafte Schiff, is praised by Bou- 
terwek for beautiful descriptions and happy inventions \ but in 
general he seems to be the Skelton of Germany. Many German 
ballads belong to this period, partly taken from the old tales of 
chivalry : in these the style is humble, with no poetry except 
that of invention, which is not their own 5 yet they are true- 
hearted and unaffected, and better than what the next age 
produced (a). 



Sect. IV.— On English Poetry. 

Paradise of Dainty Devices — Sackville — Gascoyne ^ Spenser's Shepherd's 
Kalendar — Improyement in Poetry — England's Helicon — Sydney — 
Slia]£speare's Poems — Poets nev the Close of the Century -* Translation — 
Scots and English Ballads — Spenser's Faery Queen. 

67. The poems of Wyatt and Surrey with several more first 
appeared in 1557, and were published in a little book, entitled 
TotteFs Miscellanies. But as both of these belonged to the reign 
of Henry VIII. their poetry has come already under our review. 
It is probable that Lord Vaux's short pieces, which are next to 
those of Surrey and Wyatt in merit, were written before the 
middle of the century. Some of these are published in Tottel, 
and others in a scarce collection, the first edition of which was 
in 1576, quaintly named. The Paradise of Dainty Devices. The 
poems in this volume, as in that of Tottel, are not coeval with 
its publication *, it has been supposed to represent the age of 
Mary, full as much as that of Elizabeth, and one of the chief con- 
tributors, if not framers of the collection, Richard Edwards, 
died in 1566. Thirteen poems are by Lord Vaux, who certainly 
did not survive the reign of Mary. 

68. We are indebted to Sir Egerton Brydges for the repub- 
lication, in his British Bibliographer, of the Paradise of Dainty 
Devices, of which, though there had been eight editions, it is 
said that not above six copies existed (b). The poems are al- 
most all short, and by more nearly thirty than twenty different 

,» Bouterwck, vol. ix. Heinsios, vol. iv. (6) Beloe's Anecdotes of Literature, ¥ol. v. 
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authors. ''They do not, it must be admitted/' says their editor^ 
'* belong to the higher classes ^ they are of the moral and dida(> 
tic kind. In their subject there is too little variety, as they deal 
very generally in the commonplaces of ethics, such as the Qclde- 
ness and caprices of love, the falsehood and instability of friend- 
ship, and the vanity of all human pleasures. But many of these 
are often expressed with a vigour which would do credit to any 
lera.... If my partiality does not mislead me, there is in most of 
these short pieces some of that indescribable attraction which 
springs from the colouring of the heart. The charm of imagery 
is wanting, but the precepts inculcated seem to Qow from the 
feelings of an overloaded bosom." Edwards he considers, proh- 
ably with justice, as the best of the contributors, and Lord Vaai 
the next. We should be inclined to give as high a place to Wil- 
liam Hunnis, were his productions all equal to one little poem (a); 
but too often he falls into trivial morality and a ridiculous excess 
of alliteration. The amorous poetry is the best in this Paradise *, 
it is not imaginative or very graceful, or exempt from the false 
taste of antithetical conceits, but sometimes natural and pleas- 
ing-, the serious pieces are in general very heavy, yet there is a 
dignity and strength in some of the devotional strains. They 
display the religious earnestness of that age with a kind of austere 
philosophy in their views of life. Whatever indeed be the sub^ 
ject, a tone of sadness reigns through this misnamed Paradise of 
Daintiness, as it does through all the English poetry of this par- 
ticular age. It seems as if the confluence of the poetic melan- 
choly of the Petrarchists with the reflective seriousness of the 
Reformation overpowered the lighter sentiments of the soul; 
and some have imagined, I know not how justly, that the per- 
secutions of Mary's reign contributed to this effect. 

59. But at the close of that dark period, while bigotry might 
be expected to render the human heart torpid, and the English 
nation seemed too fully absorbed in religious and political dis- 
content to take much relish in literary amusements, one man 
shone out for an instant in the higher walks of poetry. This was 
Thomas Sackville, many years afterwards Lord Buckhurst, and 

(a) This song U printed in Gampbeirs language. But hardly any light poem of this 
Specimens of English Poets, vol. i. p. ii7. early period is superior to some lines aA' 
It begins, dressed to Isabella Markham by Sir John 

" When fi»t mioe eye. did .iew and mark." Harrington, of the date of 1564 If these are 

genuine, and I know not bow to dispute it, 
The little poem of Edwards, called they are as polished as any written at th& 
Amantium Irs, has often been reprinted in close of the Queen's reign. These are not ni 
modem collections, and is reckoned by the Paradise of Dainty Devices, 
firydges one of the most beautiful in the 
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Treasurer of England, thus withdrawn from the haunts of 
^tie muses to a long and honourable career of active life. The 
IVlirrour of Magistrates, published in 1559, is a collection of sto- 
i^ies by different authors, on the plan of Boccaccio's prose work, 
De Casibus virorum illustrium, recounting the misfortunes and 
reverses of men eminent in English history. It was designed to 
form a series of dramatic soliloquies united in one interlude (a). 
Sackville, who seems to have planned the scheme, wrote an In- 
duction, or prologue, and also one of the stories, that of the first 
IDuke of Buckingham. The Induction displays best his poetical 
genius ; it is, like much earlier poetry, a representation of alle- 
gorical personages, but with a fertility of imagination, vividness 
of description, and strength of language, which not only leave 
his predecessors far behind, but may fairly be compared with 
some of the most poetical passages in Spenser. Sackville's In- 
duction forms a link which unites the school of Chaucer and 
Lydgate to the Faery Queen. It would certainly be vain to look 
in Chaucer, wherever Chaucer is original, for the grand crea- 
tions of Sackville's fancy, yet we should never find any one who 
would rate Sackville above Chaucer. The strength of an eagle 
is not to be measured only by the height of his place, but by the 
time that he continues on the wing. Sackville's Induction con- 
sists of a few hundred lines-, and even in these there is a mono- 
tony of gloom and sorrow, which prevents us from wishing it to 
be longer. It is truly styled by Campbell a landscape on which 
the sun never shines. Chaucer is various, flexible, and observant 
of all things in outward nature, or in the heart of man. But 
Sackville is far above the frigid elegance of Surrey •, and, in the 
Qrst days of the virgin reign, is the herald of that splendour in 
which it was to close. 

60. English poetry was not speedily animated by the example 
of Sackville. His genius stands absolutely alone in the age to 
which as a poet he belongs. Not that there was any deficiency 
in the number of versifiers ; the muses were honoured by the fre- 
qiiency, if not by the dignity, of their worshippers. A different 
sentence will be found in some books -, and it has become com- 
mon to elevate the Elizabethan age in one undiscriminating pa- 
negyric. For wise counsellors, indeed, and acute politicians, we 
could not perhaps extol one part of that famous reign at the 

(a) WarloD, iy. 40. A copious account of lysis of the Tnferno of Dante, which be 

the Mirrour for Ma(;istrates occupies the seems to have thought little known to the 

forty-eighth and three following sections of English public, as in that age, I believe, 

the History of Poeiry, p. 33—105. In this was the case. 
Warlon has introduced rather a long ana- 
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expense of another. Cecil and Bacon, Walsingham, Saiith, a&d 
Sadler, belong to the earlier days of the queen. Bat in a literary 
point of view, the contrast is great between the first and second 
moiety of her four and forty years. We have seen this ahready 
in other subjects than poetry -, and in that we may appeal to such 
parts of the Mirrour of Magistrates as are not written by Sackville, 
to the writings of Churchyard, or to those of Gouge and Tur- 
berville. These writers scarcely venture to leave the ground, or 
wander in the fields of fancy. They even abstain from the ordi- 
nary commonplaces of verse, as if afraid that the reader should 
distrust or misinterpret their images. The first who deserves to 
be mentioned as an exception is George Gascoyne, whose Sted 
Glass, published in 1576, is the earliest instance of English sa- 
tire, and has strength and sense enough to deserve respect 
Chalmers has praised it highly. ^' There is a vein of sly sarcasm 
in this piece which appears to me to be original -, and his intimate 
knowledge of mankind enabled him to give a more curious pic- 
ture of the dress, manners, amusements, and follies of the times, 
than we meet with in almost any other author. His Steel Glass 
is among the first specimens of blank verse in our language." 
This blank verse, however, is but indifibrently constructed. 
Gascoyne's long poem, called The Fruits of War, is in the 
doggrel style of his age ; and the general commendations of 
Chalmers on this poet seem rather hyperbolical. But his minor 
poems, especially one called The Arraignment of a Lover, have 
much spirit and gaiety C^); and we may leave him a respectable 
place among the Elizabethan versifiers. 

61. An epoch was made, if we may draw an inference from 
the language of contemporaries, by the publication of Spenser's 
Shepherd's Kalendar in 1679 (6). His primary idea, that of adapt- 
ing a pastoral to every month of the year, was pleasing and 
original, though he has frequently neglected to observe tbe 
season, even when it was most abundant in appropriate imagery. 
But his Kalendar is, in another respect, original, at least when 
compared with the pastoral writings of that age. This species of 
composition had become so much the favourite of courts, that 
no language was thought to suit it but that of courtiers, which, 
with all its false beauties of thought and expression, was trans- 
ferred to the mouths of shepherds. A striking instance of this 

(a) Ellis's Specimens. Campbell's Speci- Whetstone in a monody on his death in 
mens, it. i46. 1586. But Webbe, in his Discourse on 

(b) The Shepherd's Kalendar was printed English Poesie, published the same year, 
anonymously. It is ascribed to Sydney by mentions Spenser by name. 
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had lately been shown in the Aminta ^ and it was a proof of 
Spenser's judgment, as well as genius, that he struck out a new 
line of pastoral, far more natural, and therefore more pleasing, 
so far as imitation of nature is the source of poetical pleasure, 
instead of vieing, in our more harsh and uncultivated language, 
with the consummate elegance of Tasso. It must be admitted, 
however, that he fell too much into the opposite extreme, and 
gave a Doric rudeness to his dialogue, which is a little repulsive 
to our taste. The dialect of Theocritus is musical to our ears, 
and free from vulgarity 5 praises which we cannot bestow on the 
uncouth provincial rusticity of Spenser. He has been less justly 
censured on another account, for intermingling allusions to the 
political history and religious difiTerences of his own times 5 and 
an ingenious critic has asserted that the description of the grand 
and beautiful objects of nature, with well-selected scenes of rural 
life, real but not coarse, constitute the only proper materials of 
pastoral poetry. These limitations, however, seem little con- 
formable to the practice of poets or the taste of mankind ; and 
if Spenser has erred in the allegorical part of his pastorals, he 
has done so in company with most of those who have tuned the 
shepherd's pipe. Several of Virgil's Eclogues, and certainly the 
best, have a meaning beyond the simple songs of the hamlet ; 
and it was notorious that the Portuguese and Spanish pastoral 
romances, so popular in Spenser's age, teemed with delineations 
of real character, and sometimes were the mirrors of real story. 
In fact, mere pastoral must soon become insipid, unless it bor- 
rows something from active life or elevated philosophy. The 
most interesting parts of the Shepherd's Kaleiidar are of this 
description ^ for Spenser has not displayed the powers of his 
own imagination so strongly as we might expect in pictures of 
natural scenery. This poem has spirit and beauty in many pas- 
sages ; but is not much read in the present day, nor does it seem 
to be approved by modern critics. It was otherwise formerly. 
Webbe, in his Discourse of English Poetry, 1586, calls Spenser 
" the rightest English poet he ever read," and thinks he would 
have surpassed Theocritus and Virgil, " if the coarseness of our 
speech had been no greater impediment to him, than their pure 
native tongues were to them." And Drayton says, "Master 
Edmund Spenser had done enough for the immortality of his 
name, had he only given us his Shepherd's Kalendar, a master- 
piece, if any (^)." 

(a) Preface to Drayton's Pastorals. 
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62. Sir Philip Sydney, in bis Defence of Poesie, which 
have been written at any time between 1581 and his death 
1586, laments that '^ poesy thus embraced in all other places, 
should only And in our time a bad welcome in England ^ " and, 
after praising Sackville, Surrey, and Spenser for the Shepherd's 
Kalendar, does not *' remember to have seen many more thai 
have poetical sinews in them. For proof whereof, let but most 
of the verses be put into prose, and then ask the meaning, and 
it will be found that one verse did but beget another, without 
ordering at the Grst what should be at the last; which becomes 
a confused mass of words, with a tinkling sound of rhyme, barely 
accompanied with reason Truly many of such wri- 
tings as come under the banner of irresistible love, if I were a 
mistress, would never persuade me they were in love -, so c/ddlf 
they apply fiery speeches as men that had rather read lovers' 
writings, and so caught up certain swelling phrases, than that 
in truth they feel those passions." 

63. It cannot be denied that some of these blemishes are by 
no means unusual in the writers of the Elizabethan age, as in 
truth they are found ako in much other poetry of many 
countries. But a change seems to have come over the spirit of 
English poetry soon after 1580. Sydney, Raleigh, Lodge, 
Breton, Marlowe, Greene, Watson, are the chief contributors 
to a collection called England's Helicon, published in 1600, and 
comprising many of the fugitive pieces of the last twenty years. 
Davison's Poetical Rhapsody, in 1602, is a miscellany of the 
same class. A few other collections are known to have existed, 
but are still more scarce than these. England's Helicon, by far 
the most important, has been reprinted in the same volume of 
the British Bibliographer as the Paradise of Dainty Devices. In 
this juxta-position the difference of their tone is very percep- 
tible. Love occupies by far the chief portion of the later miscel- 
lany ^ and love no longer pining and melancholy, but sportive and 
boastful. Every one is familiar with the beautiful song of Ma^ 
lowe, " Gome live with me and be my love \ " and with the hard!/ 
less beautiful answer ascribed to Raleigh. Lodge has ten pieces 
in this collection, and Breton eight. These are generally full of 
beauty, grace, and simplicity \ and, while in reading the pro- 
ductions of Edwards and his coadjutors every sort of allowance 
is to be made, and we can only praise a little at intervals, 
these lyrics, twenty or thirty years later, are among the best 
in our language. The conventional tone is that of pastoral; 
and thus, if they have less of the depth sometimes shown in 
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leridus poetry, they have less also of obscurity and false re* 
Bnement (a). 

64. We may easily perceive in the literature of tbe later pe* 
riod of the queen, what our biographical knowledge confirms, 
Ihal much of the austerity characteristic of her earlier years had 
vanished away. The course of time, tbe progress of vanity, the 
prevalent dislike, abov^ all, of the Puritans, avowed enemies of 
gaiety, concurred to this change. The most distinguished cour- 
tiers, Raleigh, Essex, Blount, and we (nust add Sydney, were 
men of brilliant virtues, but not without license of morals ^ while 
many of the wits and poets, such as Nash, Greene, Peeie, Mar- 
lowe, were .notorieusly of very dissohite lives; 

65. The graver strains, however, of religion and pbUosopby 
were still heard in verse. The Soid's Errand, printed anony- 
mously in Davison's Rhapsody, and ascribed by Ellis, pr(d)abi]f 
without reason, to Silvester, is characterised by strength, con- 
densation, and simplijcity {b). And we might rank in a respect- 
able place among these English poets, though I.think he has been 
lately overrated, one whom the jealous law too prematurely de- 
prived of. life, Robert Southwell^ executed as a seminary priest in 
1591, ynder one of those persecuting statutes which even the 
traitorous restlessness of tbe English Jesuits cannot excuse. 
Seuth weirs pdetry wears a deep tinge of gloom, which seems to 
presage a catastrophe too usual to have been unexpected. It is, 
as may be supposed, almost wholly religious : the shorter pieces 
are the best (c). 

f». Astropbel and Stella, a series of amatory poems by ^ 
Philip Sydney, though written nearly ten years before, was 
published in 1591. These aongs and sonnets recount the loves 
of Sydney and Lady Rich, sister of Lord Essex ; and it is rather 
a singular circumstance that, in her own and her busband's 
lifetime, this ardent courtship of a married woman should have 

(a) Ellis^ in the second Tolume of bift aoeording to Mr. Campbell, of the date of 

Sjpeeimetts of English Poets* has taken 4503. Such poems as this eould only be 

largely firiini this eollection. It must be wrHlea by a man wbo had seen and thongbft 

4>wned that his good taste in selection gives moch ; irhile the ordinary Latin and Italian 

a higher notion of the poetry of this age verses of this age might be written by any 

tbaii^ on the wMe, it/woi|ld be fonnd to one who bad a knacli of imitation and a 

deserve ; yet there is so much of excellence good ear. 

in England's Helicon, that he has b^n (c) i am not aware that Southwell has 

. compelled io onut many pieces of great gained any thing by a republication of his 

niMit. entire poems in 1817. 9eadley and Ellis 

(k) GampJ»ell raokons this* and I Uiink bad culled tbe best specimens. Si. Peter's 

lustly, among tbe best pieces of the Eliza- Complaint, the longest of his poems, is 

betban' age, Brydges fives it to Raleigh wordy ' and tedious; and in reading the 

without evidence, and we may ^dd, without volume I found scarce any thing of merit 

probability. It is found in manuscripts, which I had not seen before. 
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been deemed fit for publication. Sydney's pas^n seems indeed 
to have been unsuccessful, but far enough from being- pteti 
tonic (a). Astrophel and Stella is too much disfigured by coo* 
ceits, but is in some places very beautiful : and it is strange thai. 
Chalmers, who reprinted TurberviUe and Warner, shouki hava 
left Sydney out of his collection of British poets. A poem by the 
writer just mentioned, Warner, with the quaint title, Albion's 
England, 1586, has at least the equivocal merit of great length* 
It is rather legendary than historical ; some passages are pleas- 
ing, but it is not a work of genius, and the style, though natural, 
seldom rises above that of prose. 

67. Spenser's Epithalamium on his own Inarriage, written 
perhaps in 1594, is of a far higher mood than any thing we have 
named. It is a strain redolent of a bridegroom's joy, and of a 
poet's fancy. The English language seems to expand itself with 
a copiousness unknown before, while he pours forth the varied 
imagery of this splendid little poem. I do not know any other 
nuptial song, ancient or modern, of equal beauty. It is au 
intoxication of ecstasy, ardent, noble, and pure. But it pleased 
not heaven that these day-dreams of genius and virtue should 
be undisturbed. 

68. Shakspeare's Venus and Adonis appears to have been 
published in 1593, and his Rape of Lucrece the following year. 
The redundance of blossoms in these juvenile effusions of bis 
unbounded fertility obstructs the reader's attention, and some- 
times almost leads us to give him credit for less reflection and 
sentiment than he will be found to display. I'he style is flowing, 
and, in general, more perspicuous than the Elizabethan poets 
are wont to be. But I am not sure that they would betray 
themselves for the works of Shakspeare, had they been anony- 
mously published. 

69. In the last decad of this century several new poets came 
forward. Samuel Daniel is one of these. His Complaint of 
Rosamond, and probably many of his minor poems, belong to 

. this period; and it was also that of his greatest popularity. On 
the death of Spenser in 1598, he was thought worthy to succeed 
him as poet laureate ; and some of his contemporaries ranked 
him in the second place ; an eminence due rather to the purity 

(a) Godwin having several yean since thought fit to indulge in recriminating 

made sonje observations on Sydney's amour attacks on Godwin himself. It is singalar 

with Lady Rich, a circumstance which that men of sense and education should 

such biographers as Dr. Zouch take good persist in fancying that such arguments 

care to suppress, a gentleman who published are .likely to convince any dispassionate 

an edition of Sydney's Defonce of Poetry reader. 
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[>f his language than to its vigour (a)« Michael Drayton, who 
first tried his shepherd^s pipe with some success in the usual 
style, published his Barons' Wars in 1698. They relate to the 
[ast years of Edward II., and conclude with the execution of 
Kiortinier under his son. This poem, therefore, seems to posse$s 
a sufljicient unity, and, tried by rules of criticism, might be 
thought not far removed from the class of epic — a dignity, 
however, to which it has never pretended. But in its conduct 
Drayton follows history very closely, and we are kept too much 
in mind of a common chronicle. Though not very pleasing, 
however, in its general effect, this poem. The Barons' Wars, 
contains several passages of considerable beauty, which men of 
greater renown, especially Milton, who availed himself largely 
of all the poetry of the preceding age, have been witting to 
imitate. 

70. A more remarkable poem is that of Sir John Davies, 
afterwards chief-justice of Ireland, entitled Nosce Teipsum, 
published in 1699, usually, though rather inaccurately, called, 
his poem on the Immortality of the Soul. Perhaps no language 
can produce a poem, extending to so great a length, of more 
condensation of thought, or in which fewer languid verses 
will be found. Yet, according to some definitions, the Nosce 
Teipsum is wholly unpoetical, inasmuch as it shows no passion 
and little fancy. If it reaches the heart at all, it is through the 
reason. But since strong argument in terse and correct style 
fails not to give us pleasure in prose, it seems strange that it 
should lose its effect when it gains the aid of regular metre to 
gratify the ear and assist the memory. Lines there are in Davies 
which far outweigh much of the descriptive and imaginative 
poetry of the last two centuries, whether we estimate them by 
the pleasure they impart to us, or by the intellectual vigour they 
display. Experience has .shown that the faculties peculiarly 
deemed poetical are frequently exhibited in a considerable degree, 
but very few have been able to preserve, a perspicuous brevity 
without stiffness or pedantry (allowance made for the subject 
and the times), in metaphysical reasoning, so successfuUy as 
Sir John Davies. 

71. Hall's Satires are tolerably known, partly on account of 
the subsequent celebrity of the author in a vel*y different province, 
and partly from a notion, to which he gave birth by announcing 
the claim, that he was the first English satirist. In a general 

(o) British Bibliographer, vol, it. Headley contemporary critics as the polisher and 
remarks that Daniel was spoken of by purifier of the English language. 
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sense of satire, we bave seen that he had been anticipated by 
Gaseoyne ; but Hall has more of the direct Juyenalian inyectite, 
whieh he may have reckoned essential to that species of poettj. 
They are deserving of regard in themselves. Warton has madl 
many extracts from Hall's Satires \ he prak»es in them ^^ a classki 
precision, to which English poetry had yet rarely attmned '^^mi 
calls the versification ** equally energetic and elegant" (/t). Tl* 
former epithet may be admitted y but elegance is hardly con* 
palible with what Warton owns to be thechief fault of Hall, "iii 
obscurity, arising from a remote phraseology, coDstrtin^ 
combinations, unfamiliar allusions, elliptical apostrophes, and 
abruptoess of expression.*' Hall is in fact not only so harsh »i 
rugged, that he cannot be read with mudti pleasure, but so 
obscure in very many places that he cannot be understood at aB, 
his lines frequently bearing no visible connection in sense m 
grammar with their neighbours. The stream is powerful, bat 
turbid and often choked {b). Marston and Donne may be addM 
to Hall in this style of poetry, as belonging to the sixikeentt 
century, though the satires of the latter, were not published tS 
long afterwards. With as much obscurity as Hall, he has a still 
more inharmonious versification , and not nearly equal vigour. 

72. The roughness of these satirical poets was perhaps studi- 
ously affected ^ for it was not much in unison with the geoerd 
tone of the age. It requiriss a good deal of care to avoid enttrelf 
the combinations of consonants that clog our language; aor 
have Drayton or Spenser always escaped this embarrassfoeRt 
But in the lighter poetry of the queen's last years, a riemarksdile 
sweetness of modulation has always been recognised. This has 
sometinies been attributed to the general fondness for music. It 
is. at least certain, that some of our old madrigals are as beau* 
tifiil in language as they are in melody. Several collections were 
published in the reign of Elizabeth (c). And it is evident tM 
the regard to the capacity of his verse for marriage with music, 
that was before the poet's mind, would not only polish his me^, 
but give it grace and sentiment, while it banished also the 
pedantry, the antithesis, the prolixity, which had disfigured the 

(a) Hist, of English Poetry, iv. S3S. three epithets cannot be predicated of hit 

(6) Hall's Satires are praised by Canopbell, satires in any 6ut a relative sense. 

4s well as WartoD, foil as mueh, id ny (e) Morley's Musical Airs, tMi4,*«iiA 

opinion, as they deserve. Warton has another collection in 1597, contain sow 

coinpared Marston with Hall, and concludes pretty songs. British Bibliographer, i. 341 

tli*t the latter is more *' elegi^nt, exact, A few of these maddflfals vill also be foood 

and elaborate.*' More so than his riYal he in Mr. Cadipbeirs Speeimeiis. 
may by possibility be esteemed; bat these 
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earlier lyric poems* Their measures became more various : 
though the qualrain, alternating by eight and six syllables, was 
sUli v«ry popular, we find the trochaic verse of seven, sometimes 
epdiog with a double rhyme, usual towards the end of the 
queen's reign»' Many of these occur in England's Helicon /and 
in the poems of Sydney. 

73- The translations of ancient poets by Phaier, Golding, 
SItany burst, and several more, do not ehallepge our attention ; 
most of them, in fact, being very wretched perforniances (0). 
Sfajplowe, a more celebrated name, did not, as has commonly 
been said, translate the poem of Hero and I^eander ascribed to 
Musseus, but expanded it into what he calls six Sestiads on the 
sayfne subject ^ a paraphrase, in every §ense of the epflhet, pi the 
ipost licentious kind. This he left incomptete, and it was finished 
by Chapman {bj. BiU ihe most remarkable productions of this 
l(|nd are the Iliad of Chapman, ai)d the Jerusalem of Fairfax, 
both printed in 1600 , the former, howiever, containing in that 
ejJitioA but fifteen books, to which the rest was subsequently 
af}fjed. Pope, aifter censuring the haste, negligence, and fustian 
iauguage of Chappian, observes ^Hhat which is to be allowed 
him, and which vpry much contributed to cover bis defects, is a 
free daring spirit that animales his translation, which is some- 
thing |ikie what one might, imagine Homer himself would have 
v^ntten before he arrived a't years of discretion.'* He might have 
JMl(|ed, that Chapman's translation, with all its defects, is often 
exceedingly Isomeric ^ a praise which Pope himself seldom 
attained. Chapman deals abundantly in compound epithets, 
spme of which liaye retained their place -, his verse is rhymed, 
of fourteen syllables, which corresponds to the hexameter better 
Ihai^ the decasy liable couplet; he is often uncouth, often un- 
miisioal, aqd often lo^ ; but the spirited and rapid flow of his 
metre ipake^ )iifn respectable to lovers of poetry. Waller, it is 
said, could pot read him without transport. It must be added, 
that he is ari unfaithful translator, and interpolated much, besides 
the general redundancy of his style (c). 

74. Fairfax's Tasso has been more praised, and is better 
kuown. Campbell has called it, in rather strong terins, '^one 
of the glories of Elizabeth's reign." It is not the first version of 

(a) WartoiD, cbap. Ht., has gone Teri C^') Warton, iv. 269. Retrospeeiive Re- 
laborioosly into this snbjeet. view, vol. iii. See also a very good compa- 
ct) Marlowe's poem is republished in the risen of the different translations of Homer, 
Bestiiata of Sir Egerton Brydges. It is in Blacliwood's Magazine for 1 831 and 1832, 
singular that Warton should have taken it where Chapman comes in for hi» due. 
for a translation of Musttus. 
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the Jerusalem, one very literal and prosaic having been made by 
Oarew, in 1694 (a). That of Fairfax, if it does not represent the 
grace of its original, and deviates also too much from its sense, 
is by no means deficient in spirit and vigour. It has been coa- 
sidered as one of the earliest works, in which the obsolete 
English, which had not been laid aside in the days of SackviDe, 
and which Spenser afiPected to preserve, gave way to a style not 
much differing, at least in point of single words and phrases, 
from that of the present age. But this praise is equally due to 
Daniel, to Drayton, and to others of the later Elizabethan poets. 
The translation of Ariosto by Sir John Harrington, in 1591, is 
much inferior. 

75. An injudicious endeavour to substitute the Latin metres 
for those congenial to our language, met with no more success 
than it deserved ^ unless it may be called yiccess, that Sydney, 
and even Spenser, were for a moment seduced into appro- 
bation of it. Gabriel Harvey, best now remembered as the 
latter's friend, recommended the adoption of hexameters in 
some letters which passed between them, and Spenser appears 
to have concurred. Webbe, a few years afterwards, a writer 
of little taste or ear for poetry, supported the same scheme, 
but may be said to have avenged the wrong of English verse 
upon our great poet, by travestying the Shepherd's Kalendar 
into Sapphics {b). Campion, in 1602, still harps upon this 
foolish pedantry *, many instances of which may be found during 
the Elizabethan period. It is well-known that in German the 
practice has been in some measure successful, through the 
example of a distinguished poet, and through translations from 
the ancients in measures closely corresponding with their own. 
In this there is doubtless the advantage of presenting a truer 
mirror of the original. But as most imitations of Latin measures, 
in German or English, begin by violating their first principle, 
which assigns an invariable value in time to the syllables of 
every word, and produce a chaos of false quantities, it seems 
as if they could only disgust any one acquainted with classical 

(a) In the third volume of the Retrospec- the Latinists. Thus in the second Eclogue 
tive Review, these translations are com^ of Virgil, for the heantiful lines— 

pared, and it is shown that Garew is far At mecum raucis, tna dam vestigia lostro, 
more literal than Fairfax, who has taken Sole sob ardenti resonant arbusta cicadis. 

great liberties with his original. Extracts ^g have this delectable hexametrie ver- 

from Garew will also he found in the gjQQ 

rriiish Bibliographer, i. 30. They are miser- ^^^ ^ .^j ^^y^ bank-sides i' thy foo«€p 

»*>'y *>a<l- still 1 go pkxlding : 

(6) Webbe'S success was not inviting to Hcdge-rnws hot do resound with gras:»hops 

moun fully squeaking. 
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-<^i^rsHicaiioii. In the early . English hexameters of the period 
t>e€ore us, we sometimes perceive an intention to arrange long 

-And short syllables according to the analogies of the Latin 
ftangue. But this would soon, be found impracticable in our 
O'lvn, which, abounding in harsh terminations, cannot long 
observe (he law of position. 

76. It was said by Ellis, that nearly one hundred names 
of poets belonging to the reign of Elizabeth might be enume- 
rated, besides many that have left no memorial except their 
songs. This however was but a moderate computation. Drake 

'has made a list of more than two hundred, some few of whom, 
perhaps, do not strictly belong to the Elizabethan period («). 
But many of these are only known by short pieces in such 
miscellaneous collections as have been mentioned. Tet in the 
entire bulk of poetry, England could not, perhaps, bear com- 
parison with Spain or France, to say nothing of Italy. She 
had come in fact much lat^r to cultivate poetry as a general 
accomplishment. And, consequently, we iind much less of the 
mechanism of style, than in the contemporaneous verse of 
other languages. The Englisli sonnetteers deal less in custo- 
mary epithets and conventional modes of expression. Every 
thought was to be worked out in new terms, since the scanty 
precedents of earlier versiQers did not supply them. This was 
evidently the cause of many blemishes in the Elizabethan poetry ; 
of much that was false in taste, much that was either, too 
harsh and extravagant, or too humble, and of more that was 
so obscure as to defy all interpretation. But it saved also that 
monotonous equability that ^ften wearies us in more polished 
poetry. There is more pleasure, more sense of sympathy, with 
another mind, in the perusal even of Gascoyne or Edwards, 
than in that of many French and Italian versifiers whom their 
contemporaries extolled. This is all that we can justly say^ in 
their favour; for any comparison of the Elizabethan poetry, 
save Spenser's alone, with that of the nineteenth century would 
show an extravagant predilection for the mere name or dress 
of antiquity. 

77. It would be a great omission to neglect in any review 
of the Elizabethan poetry, that extensive, though anonymous 
class, the Scots and English ballads. The very earliest of 
these have been adverted to in our account of the fifteenth 
century. They became much more numerous in the present. 

(a) Shakspeare and bis Times, i. 674. Even this catalogue is pirobiibly incomplete ; 
it includes, of course, translators. 
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The age of many may be determined by bistorical or otknr 
aUusions ', and from these, availing ourselves of similarity of 
style, we may fix, with isome probability, the date of such 
as furnish no distinct evidence* This bowevor is precarioai, 
because the language bas often been modermsed, and passim 
for some time by oral tradition, they are frequently not exsemfit 
from marks of interpolation. But, upon the wholes the reigns 
of Mary and James VI., frOm the middle to the close of 11^ 
sixteenth century, must be reckoned the golden age of the 
Scottish ballad; and there are many of the corresponding 
period in England. 

. 78« There can be, I conceive, no question as to tbe supe- 
riority of Scotland in her ballads. Those of an historic or 
legendary character, especially the former, are ardently poetical^ 
the nameless minstrel is often inspired with an Homeric power 
of rapid narration, bold description, lively or pathetic touches 
of sentiment. They are familiar to us through several publi- 
cations, and diiefly through the Minstrelsy of tbe Scottish 
Border, by one whose genius these indigenous lays had first 
excited, and whose own writings, when the whole civaised 
world did hoknage to bis name, never ceased to bear the 
indelible impress of the associations that had thus be^i gene- 
rated. The En^ish ballads of the northern border, or per- 
haps, of the northern counties, come near in their general 
character and cast of manners to the Scottish, but, as far 
as I have seen, with a manifest inferiority. Those again which 
belong to the south, and bear no trace either of the rude 
manners, or of the wild superstitions which the bards of Ettrick 
and Cheviot display, fall generdly into a creeping style, whicfa 
has exposed the common ballad to contempt. Tbey are some- 
times, nevertheless, not devoid of elegance, and often pathetic. 
The best are known through Percy's ReMques of Ancient 
Poetry ; a collection singularly heterogeneous,, and very unecpial 
in merit, but from tbe publication of which m 1774, some 
of high name have dated the revival of a genuine feeling for 
true poetry in the public mind. 

79. We have reserved to the last the chief boast of this period, 
the Faery Queen. Spenser, as is well known, composed the 
greater part of his poem in Ireland, on the banks of his iavourite 
MuUa. The first three books were published in 1590; the last 
three did not appear till 1596. It is a perfectly improbable sap- 
position, that the remaining part, or six books required for the 
completion of his design, have been lost. The short interval 
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hmfore the death of tbi& great poet was filled »p by calamitfes 
^ttfliciisiit to witl^er the fertility of any miud* ^ 
> Sp. The first book of the Faery Queen 4s. a complete poem, 
and far twm reqeiring any continuation,* is rather injured by 
tbe uaeless re^f^^rance of its hero ib the second. It is gene^ 
i*aUy admitted to be the finest of the six. In no other is the alle- 
gory so clearly conceived by the poet, ^r so steadily preserved, 
yet wttb a disguise so delicate, that no one is offended by that 
wnrile setting forth of a moral meaning we frequently meet with 
in idlegorical poems ; and ttie reader has the gratification that 
good writing in works of fiction always produces, that of exer- 
Qiateg kis own ingenuity without perplexii»g it« That the red- 
Gpom knight designates the militant G)iristian, whom Una, the 
true church, loves^ iwhom Duessa, tlie type of popery, seduces, 
who is nduced almost to despair^ but rescued by the intervene 
tioa of Upjiy and the assistance of Faith, llope, and Charity, is 
what no ime fi^s any difficulty in acknowiedgiug^ but what 
every, one may easily read the poem without perceiving or 
rememberiiig. In an allegory oonduated with such propriety, 
and concealed or reveided with so much art^ thare can surely 
beaotfaiag to repel our taste; nd tl)ose who read the first book 
of tim Faery Queen without ^ pleasure, must seek (what others 
petbaps will be! at no. loss to discover fpr them), a different 
eause for their indifference, than the tedipusuess or insipidity of 
all^rieal poetry. Every canto of this book teems with the 
choicest beauties of imaginatH)n \ he came to it in the freshness 
of liis genius, which shines ttiroughout with an un^ormity it 
ikMS not always afterwards maintain, unsulUed by flattery, un^ 
obsfaructed l^ pedantry, and unquenched by languor. 

:S}. In the following books, we have much less allegory ; for 
the personification of abstract qualities, though often confounded 
with it, does not properly belong to that class of composition i 
it requu*es a covert sense braeath an apparent fable, such as the 
first hook contains. But of this I do not discover many proofs 
in the second or third, the legends of Temperance and Chastity, 
th^ are contrived to exhibit these virtues and their opposite 
vices, but with Uttle that is not obvious upon the surface. In the 
fourth and sixth books, there is stiU less \ but a different species 
of allegory, the historical, which the conunentators have, with 
more or less success, endeavoured to trace in other portions of 
the poem, breaks out unequivocally in the legend of Justice, 
which occupies the fifth. The friend and patron of Spenser^ 
Sir Arthur Grey, Lord Deputy of Ireland^ is evidently pour- 
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trayed in Arthegal ; and ihxa latter cantos of this book repr^ent, 
not always with great felicity, much of the foreign and domesiic 
history of the times. It is sufficiently intimated by tbe poet 
himself, that his Gloriana, or Faery Queen, is the type of £lizt- 
beth ; and he has given her another representative in the fair 
huntress Belphoebe. Spenser's adulation of her beauty (at some 
flfty or sixty years of age), may be extenuated, we can say ^no 
more, by the practice of wise and great men, and by his natural 
tendency to clothe the objects of his admiration in the hues of 
fancy.-, but its exaggeration leaves the servility of the Italians Car 
behind. 

82. It has been justly observed by a living writer of the most 
ardent and enthusiastic genius, whose eloquence is as tbe rudi 
of mighty waters, and has left it for others almost as invidious 
to praise in terms of less rapture, as to censure what he has 
borne along in the stream of unhesitating eulogy, that -^^ bo 
poet has ever had a more exquisite sense of the beautiful than 
Spenser (/z)." In Virgil and Tasso this was not less powerful ; 
but even they, even the latter himself, do not bang with sucb a 
tenderness of delight, with such a forgetful delay, over the fair 
creations of their fancy. Spenser is not averse to im«^es tbsA 
jar on the mind by exciting horror or disgust, and sometimes 
bis touches are rather too strong; but it is on love; and beauty, 
on holiness and virtue, that he reposes with all the sympathy of 
bis soul. The slowly sliding motion of his stanza, " with naauy 
a bout of linked sweetness long drawn out," beautifully corres- 
ponds to the dreamy enchantment of his description, when Una, 
or Belphoebe, or Florimel, or Amoret, are present to his mind. 
In this varied delineation of female perfectness, no earlier poet 
had equalled him f nor, excepting Sbakspeare, has he had,- per- 
haps, any later rival. 

83. Spenser is naturally compared with Ariosto. ^' Fi^ce wars 
and faithful loves did moralize the song " of both poets. But in 
the constitution of their minds, in the character of their poetry, 
they were almost Ihe reverse of each other. The Italian is gay, 
rapid, ardent-, his pictures shift like the hues of heaven; even 
while diffuse, he seems to leave in an instant what he touches, 
and is prolix by the number, not the duration, of his images. 
Spenser is habitually serious *, his slow stanza seems to suit the 
temper of his genius; he loves to dwell on the sweetness and 
beauty which his fancy pourtrays. The ideal of chivalry, rather 

(a) I allude here to a very brilliant series Blackwood's Magauae, during the years 
of papers on the Faery Queen, published in 1834 and 1835. 
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i^' derived from its didactic theory, than from the precedents of 
I* romance, is always before him -, his morality is pure and even 
stern, with nothing of the libertine tone of Ariosto. He worked 
with far worse tools than the bard of Ferrara, with a language 
not quite formed, and into which he rather injudiciously poured 
an unnecessary archaism, while the style of his contemporaries 
was undergoing a rapid change in the opposite direction. His 
stanza of nine lines is particularly inconvenient and languid in 
narration, where the Italian octave is sprightly and vigorous; 
though even this becomes ultimately monotonous by its regula- 
rity, a fault from which only the ancient hexameter and our 
blank verse are exempt. 

84, Spenser may be justly said to excel Ariosto in originality 
of invention, in force and variety of character, in strength and 
vividness of conception, in depth of reflection, in fertility of 
invagination, and above all, in that exclusively poetical cast of 
feeling, which discerns in every thing what common minds do 
not perceive. In the construction and arrangement of their 
fable neither deserve much praise ; but the siege of Paris gives 
the Orlando Furioso, spite of its perpetual shiftings of the scene, 
rather more unity in the reader's apprehension than belongs to 
the Faery Queen. Spenser is, no doubt, decidedly inferior in 
ease and liveliness of narration, as well as clearness and felicity 
of language. But, upon thus comparing the two poets, we have 
little reason to blush for our countryman. Yet the fame of 
Ariosto is spread through Europe, while Spenser is almost un- 
known out of England •, and even in this age, when much of 
our literature is so widely diffused, I have not observed proofs 
of much acquaintance with him on the continent. 

85. The language of Spenser, like that of Shakspeare, is an 
instrument manufactured for the sake of the work it was to 
perform. No other poet had written like either, though both 
have bad their imitators. It is rather apparently obsolete by his 
partiality to certain disused forms, such as the y before the 
participle, than from any close resemblance to the diction of 
Chaucer or Lydgate (n). The enfeebling expletives, do and did, 
though certainly very common in our early writers, had never 
been employed with such an unfortunate predilection as by 
Spenser. Their everlasting recurrence is among the great ble- 
mishes of his style. His versification is in many passages beau- 

(a) ** Spenser/' says Ben Jonson, ^*in as Virgil read Erniius." This is rather in 
afTecUng the ancients writ no language ; yet the sarcastic tone attributed to Jpnson. 
I would have him read for bis matter, but 
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tifully harmonious ; but be baa frdquenUy permitted himself, 
whether for the sake of variety, or from some other cause, to 
baulk the ear ia the eooclusion of a stanza (r/). 

86. The inferiority of the last three books to the former is 
surely very manifest. His musegives gradual signs of weariness^ 
the imagery becomes less vivid, the vein of poetical description 
less rich, the digressions more frequent and vwbose. It is true 
that the fourth book is ftUl of befiutiful inventions, and contains 
much admirable poetry \ yet even here we perceive a compara- 
tive deficiency in the quantity of excelling passages, which be- 
comes far more apparent as we proceed, and the last book falls 
very short of the interest which the earlier part of the Faery 
Queen had excited. Tt^ere is perhaps less reasoa than some 
have imagined, to. regret that Spenser did not complete bis ori- 
ginal design. The Faery Queen is already in the class of longest 
poems. A double length, especially if, as we may well suspect, 
the succeeding parts would have been inferior, might have de^ 
terred many readers from the perusal of what we now possess. 
It is felt already in Spenser, as it is perhaps even in Ariosto, 
when we read much of either^ that tales of knights and ladies, 
giants and salvage men, end in a satiety which no poetical ex- 
cellence can overcome. Ariosto, sensible of this intrinsic defect 
in the epic roniapce, has enlivened it by great variety of inci- 
dents, and by much tl)at carries us away from the peculiar tone 
of chivalrous manners. The world he lives in is before bis eyes, 
and to. please it is bis aim. He plays with his characters as with 
puppets that amuse the spectator and himself. In Spenser, no- 
thing is more remarkable than the steadiness of bis apparent 
faith in the deeds of knighthood. He had little turn for sport- 
iveness ^ and in attempting it, as in the unfortunate instance of 
Malbecco, and a few shorter passages, we find him dull as well 
as coarse. It is iq the ideal world of pure apd noble virtues, 
that his spirit, woimded by neglect, and weary of trouble, 
loved to refresh itself without , reasoning or mockory^ he forr 
gets the reader, and cares little for his taste, while he can iu- 
duige the dream of his pwn delighted fancy. It may be here 

(a) Coleridge, who had a very strong per- than the resuft or the necessary movement 

ceptjon of the beauty of Spenser's poetry, of the verse. " The artifice seems often very 

IMS observed his alternate alliteration, obviovs. Ido notal8oqaiteandersland,or, 

** which when well used is a great secret in if I do, cannot acquiesce in what follows, 

melody ; as * tad to see her sorrowful con- that " Spenser's descriptions are not in the 

straint ; '->' on the grass her daituy limbs true sense of the word picturesque, but are 

did lay. '" But I can haHly agree with him composed of a wondrous series of images, 

when he proceeds to say '* it never strikes as in our dreams." Coleridge's Remains, 

any unwarned ear as artificial, or other vol. i. p. 93. 
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also observed, that the elevated and religious morality of Spen- 
ser's poem would secure it, in the eyes of every man of just 
taste, from the ridicule which the merfe romances of knight- 
errantry naust incur, and against which Ariosto ' evidently 
guarded himself by the gay tone of his narration. The Orlando 
Furioso and the Faery Queen are each in the spirit of its age ; 
but the one was for Italy in the dayi^ of Leo, the other for Eng- 
land under Elizabeth^ before, though but just before, (he seve* 
rity of the Reformation had been softened away. The lay of 
Britomart, in twelve cantos, in praise of Chastity, would have 
been received with a smile at the court of Ferrara, which would 
baye bad almost as little sympathy with the justice of Arthegal. 

87. The allegories of Spenser have been frequently censuredi 
One of tbetr greatest offences, perhaps, is that the^ gave birth 
to some tedious ahd uninteresting poetry of the same kind. 
There is usually something repulsive in the applicatibn of an 
abstract or general name to a person, in which, though with 
some want df regard, as I have intimated above, to the proper 
meaning of the. word^ we are at>t to think that allegorical fiction 
condsts. The French and English poets of the Middle Age» 
had.far toomucbof this; andit is to be regretted, that Spenser 
did not give other ap^iieUations to bis Care and Despair, as he 
iias done to Duessa and Talas. la fact^ Qrgogiio is buta giant,* 
Humiltji a porter^ Obedience a servant. The names, when Eng*- 
Hails, suggest something that perplexes us; but the beings exht^ 
bited are mere persons of the drama, men and women, who^ 
office or character is designated by their appellation. >< 

« 88* The genera) style of the Faery Queen i* not fexeihpt froni 
seviiral defects, besides thdse of obsoleteness and k*ediindaacy. 
Spenser seems to have bei^n sometimes deSctent in one attri^ 
bute qX a great poet, the ieontinual r^feren^e to the tmth ^f 
nature, so that his fictions should be ^always^ suoli as might 
exist on the giveii conditions. This arises ih great measure 
from copying bis predecesson^ too much in description, hot 
SHffmng his own good 6ense to correct their deviations from 
troth. Thus, in the beautitel description of Una, \^here she 9M 
is introduced to us^ riding . . * .. »i. 



i. I 



Upon a ioYfXj ass more whfte tban snow ; 

This absurdity iMy BaV^ been suggested by Ovid's Brachia 
Sithonia candidiora nive; bict the image in this line is not 
brought so distinctly before the mind as to be hideous as well 
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as untrue ; it is merely a hyperbolical parallel (^)^ A similar ob- 
jection lies to the stanza enumeraling as many kinds of trees 
as the poet could call to mind, in the description of a forest, — 

' The sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 
The vine-prdp elm, the poplar never dry, 
The builder oak, sole king of forests all, 
The aspine good for staves, the cypress funeral. 

with thirteen more in the next stanza. Every one knows that a 
natural forest never contains such a variety of species -, nor 
indeed could such a medley as Spenser, treading in the steps of 
Ovid, has brought together from all soils and climates, exist 
long if planted by the hands of man. Thus, also, in the last 
canto of the second book, we have a celebrated stanza, and cer- 
tainly a very beautiful one, if this defect did not attach to it; 
where winds, waves, birds, voices, and musical instruments are 
supposed to conspire in one harmony. A good writer has ob- 
served upon this, that 'Ho a person listening to a concert of 
voices and instruments, the interruption of singing birds, winds, 
and waterfalls, would be little better than the torment of Ho- 
garth's enraged musician (A)." But perhaps the enchantment of 
the Bower of Bliss, where this is feigned to have ocpurred, may 
in some degree justify Spenser in this instance, by taking it out 
of the common course of nature. The stanza is translated from 
Tasso, whom our own poet has followed with close footsteps in 
these cantos of the second book of the Faery Queen — cantos 
often in themselves beautiful, but which are rendered stiff by a 
literal adherence to the original, and fall very short of its ethe- 
real grace and sweetness. It would be unjust not to relieve 
these strictures, by observing that very numerous passages 
might be brought f^om the Faery Queen of admirable truth in 
painting, and of indisputable originality. The cave of Despair, 
the hovel of Coreeca, the incantation of Amoret, are but a few 
among those that will occur to the reader of Spenser. 

89. The admiration of this great poem was unanimous and 
enthusiastic. No academy had been trained to carp at his ge- 
nius with minute cavilling ; no recent popularity, no^traditional 
fame (for Chaucer was rather venerated than much in the hands 
of the reader) interfered with the immediate recognition of his 
supremacy. The Faery Queen became at once the delight [of 

(») Yincent Bourne, in his translation of But this is said of a ghost. 
William and Margaret, has one of the most (6) Twining's Translation of Aristotle's 
elegant lines he ever wrote :^ Poetics, p. 1 4. ' 

Carididior nivibas, frigidiorque manus. 
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,^Yery accomplished gentleamn, the model of every poet, the 
solace of every scholar. In the course of the next century, by 
the extinction of habits derived from chivalry, and the change 
both of taste and language, which came on with the civil wars' 
and the restoration, Spenser lost something of his attraction,- 
and much more of bis influence over literature ; yet, in the most 
phlegmatic temper of the general reader, he seems to have 
been one of our most popular writers. Time, however, has 
gradually wrought its work^ and, notwithstanding the more 
imaginative cast of poetry in the present century, it may be 
well doubted whether the Faery Queen is as much read or as 
highly esteemed as in the days of Anne. It is not perhaps very 
diflicult to account for this : those who seek the delight that 
mere Qction presents to the mind (and they are the great majo- 
rity of readers), have been supplied to the utmost limit of their 
craving, by stores accommodated to every temper, and far more 
stimulant than the legends of Faery-land. But we must not fear 
to assert, with the best judges of this and of former ages, that 
Spenser is still the third name in the poetical literature of our 
country, and that he has not been surpassed, except by Dante, 
in any other (a). 

90. If we place Tasso and Spenser apart, the English poetry 
of Elizabeth's reign will certainly not enter into competition 
with that of the corresponding period in Italy. It would require 
not only much national prejudice, but a want of genuine cesthe- 
tic discernment to put them on a level. But it may still be said 
that our own muises had their charms *, and even that, at the 
end of the century, there was a better promise for the future 
than: beyond the Alps. We might compare the poetry of one 
nation to a beauty of the court, with noble and regular features, 
a slender form, and grace in all lier steps, but wanting a genuine 

(«) Mr. Campbell has given a charaoter of paosive images of visionary things, a 

Spenser, not so enthusiastic as that to sweeter tone of sentiment, or a finer flush in 

which I have alluded, but so discriminating, the colours of language, than in this Ru- 

and, in general sound, that I shall take the bens of English poetry. His fancy teems 

liberty of extracting it from his Specimens exuberantly in minuteness of circumstance^ 

ef the British Poets, i. 125. " His command like a fertile soil-sending bloom and verdure 

4»f imagery is wide, easy, and luxuriant. He through' the utmost extremities of the fo- 

Ihrew the soul of harmony into our verse, liage Which it nourishes. On a comprehen- 

and made it more warmly, tenderly, and sive view of the whole work, we certainly 

magnSlicently descriptive than it ever was miss the oharm of strength, symmetry, and 

before, or, with a few exceptions, than it rapid, or interesting progress; for though 

has ever been since. It must certainly be the plan which the poet designed is not 

owned that in description he exhibits no- completed, it' is easy to see that no additio- 

tbing of the brief strokes and robust power, nai: cantos could have rendered it less per*' 

which characterise the very greatest poets ; plexed. " 
bnt we shall no where findmore airy and ex- ' 
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simplicity of countenance, and with somewhit of sickliness in 
the delicacy of her complexion, that seems to indicate tti0 passing 
awaj of the Brst season of youth ; while that of the other would 
rather suggest a country maiden, newly mingling with polished 
society, not of perfect lineaments, but attracting behoid^^ by 
the spirit, Tartety, and intelligence of her exptession^ and rapidly 
wearing; off the ti*aces of rtotidty, whi^h are still sdmetfflM 
visible in her demeanour* ' • 



■' . » 



Sect. V. -— OrJ Latin Pobtry. 

la Italy -^ Germany — France ~ Great Britain. 

91 . The cultivation of poetry in modern languages did not as 
yet thin the ranks of Latin versiflers. They are, on the contrary, 
more numerous in tliis period than before^ It^ly, indeed, ceased 
to produce men equal to those who bad flourished in the age 
of Leo and Clement. Some of cdnsiderable Imerit will be found 
in the great collection, '^ Carmina Illustrium Poetarum " ( Flo- 
rentiffi, 1719) *, ode too, which rigorously exchiding all volup- 
tuous poetry, makes some sacrifice of genius to serupuloiis mo- 
rality. The brothers Amaltei are perhaps the best of the later 
period. It is not always easy, at least without more pains than 
I have taken « to determine the chronology Of these poems, 
which are printed in :the alphabetical order of the ^aothois' 
nameSi But a considerable number must be later than the midcHe 
of the century. It must be owned that most of these poets eat- 
ploy trivial images, and do not niuch vary their forms of expres- 
sion. They often please, but rarely make an impression on the 
memory. They are generally, I think, harmonious; andpv* 
haps metrical faults, though not uncommon^ are less so than 
among the Cisalpine Latidists. There appears, od^tbe whide, an 
evident dedine since the preceding age. • 

92. This was ' tolerafely well compensated in ofher parts of 
Europe. One of the most celebrated authors is a dative of Ger- 
liiany, LoUchius, whos^ poems were first published in 1651, add 
with mueb amendment in 1561. They are written id a strain 
of Idsdods Elegance, not rising far above the custoteary levd 
of Ovidiau poetry, aiid certainly not often falling below it. The 
versification is remarkably harmohious and flowing, bat with 
a mannerism not sufficiently diversified; the > first foot of eacb 
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verse is generally a dactyle, which adds to the griice, but some- 
what impairs the strength. Lotichius is, however, a very elegant 
and classical versifier; and perhaps equal in elegy to Johannes 
Secundus, or any Cisalpine writer of the sixteenth century (a). 
One of lus elegies, on the siege of Magdeburg, gave rise to a 
strange notion — that he predicted, by a sort of divine enthu- 
siasm, the calamities of that city in 1631. Bayle has spun a long 
note out of this fancy of some Germans (b). But those who take 
the trouble, which these critics seem to have spared them- 
selves, of attending to the poem itself, will perceive that the 
author concludes it with prognostics of peace instead of capture. 
It was evidently written on the siege of Magdeburg by Maurice 
in 1550. George Sabinus, son-in-law of Melanetitbon, ranks 
second in reputation to Lotichius among the Latin poets of 
Germany during this period. 

93. But France and Holland, especially the former, became 
the more favoured haunts of the Latin muse. A collection in 
three volumes by Gruter, under the fictitious name of Ranusius 
Gherus, Deliclse Poetarum Gallorum, published in 1609, con- 
tains the principal writers of the former country^ some entire, 
some in selection. In these volumes there are about 100,000 
lines ; in the Delicisa Poetarum Belgarum, a similar publication 
by Gruter, I find about as many; his third collection, Delici® 
Poetarum Italorum, seems not so long, but I have not seen 
more than one volume. These poets are disposed alphabeti- 
cally ; few, comparatively speaking, of the Italians seem to be- 
long to the latter half of the century, but very much the larger pro- 
portion of the French and Dutch. A fourth collection, Deliciffi 
Poetarum Germanorum, I have never seen. All these bear the 
fictitious name of Gherus. According to a list in Baillet, the 
number of Italian poets selected by Gruter is 203 ; of French, 
108 ; of Dutch or Belgic, 129 ; of German, 21 1. 

94. Among the French poets, Beza, who bears in Gruter's 
collection the name of Adeodatus Seba, deserves high praise; 
though some of his early pieces are rather licentious (c). Ballay 
is also an amatory poet; in the opinion of Baillet he has not 
succeeded so well in Latin as in French.. The poems of Mu- 

(a) Baillet calls him the best poet of Ger^ trus Lotichius secuDdam obsidionem urbis 

many after EobanusHessus. Magdeburgensis prndixerit; published as 

C^) Morbof, 1. i. c. id. Bayle, art. Loti- late as 1703. 
chius, note G. This seems to have been agi- (c) Baillet, n. 1366, thinks Beza an excels 
Uted after the publication of Bayle ; for I lent Latin poet. The Juvenilia first appear- 
and in the catalogue of the British Museum ed in 1548. The later editions omitted se- 
a disquisition, by one Krasike, Utrum Pe- veral poems. * 

ti. 14 
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retus are perhaps superior. Joseph Scaliger seemed to me to 
write Latin verse tolerably well, but he is not rated highly by 
Baillet and the authors whom he quotes (a). The epigrams of 
Henry Stephens are remarkably prosaic and heavy. Passerat is 
very elegant ; his lines breathe a classical spirit, and are full of 
those fragments of antiquity with which Latin poetry ought 
always to be inlaid, but in sense they are'rather feeble (b). The 
epistles, on the contrary, of the Chancellor de THospital in an 
easy Horatiau versiflcation, are more interesting than such in- 
sipid effusions, whether of flattery or feigned passion, as the 
majority of modern Latinists present. They are unequal, and 
fall too often into a creeping style : but sometimes we find a 
spirit and nervousness of strength and sentiment worthy of his 
name ^ and though keeping in general to the level of Horatian 
satire, he rises at intervals to a higher pitch, and wants not the 
skill of descriptive poetry. 

95. The best of Latin poets whom France could boast was 
Sammarthanus (Sainte Marthe), known also, but less favourably, 
in his own language. They are more classically elegant than 
any^ others which met my eye in Gruter's collection ; and thia, 
I believe, is the general suffrage of critics (c). Few didactic 
poems, probably, are siij^rior to his Psedotrophia, on the nur- 
ture of children \ it is not a little better, which indeed is no high 
praise, than the Balia of Tansillo on the same subject {d). We 

(a) Jugemens des Savans, n. 1205. One This is very good, and Passerat ought to 
of Scahger's poems celebrates that immor- have credit for the invention ; but the other 
tal flea, which, on a great festival at Poi- , is better. Though most linow the lines by 
tiers, having appeared on the bosom of a heart, I will insert them here. — 
learned, and doubtless beautiful young lady, , . . , ^ ^ ^, .,■■•. 
Mademoiselle des Roches, was the theme if L'*°J«« ^««^ ^' «Pt« ^ i^'""^ «"«^">' 
all the wits and scholars of the age. Some „ ^7°^^ ^V*'''"'' ^Tr u^^' T' • 

of their lines and those of Joe Scaliger Blande puer, lumen quod hab«, concede «>«>r., 

among the number, seem designed, by The ^**= '"^ ^^"* "'"**'"' *"" *"' '^^ ^*»'"- 

freedom they take with the fair Pucelle, to I have no ground for saying that tbiswai 

beat the intruder himself in impudence. See written last, except that no one would bare 

GEuvres de Pasquier, ii. 950. dreamed of improviug it.' 

(b) Among the epigrams of Passerat I CO Baillet, n. i40i. Some did not scrapie 
have found one which Amaltheus seems to ^o set him above the best Italians^ andoae 
have shortened and improved, retaining the ▼cot so far as to say that Yirgil would have 
idea, in his famous lines on Aeon and Leo- been envious of the Pndotrophia. 

nilla, I do not know whether this has be^n C'^) The following lines are a specimeD of 
observed. the Paedotrophia, taken much at random. 

Csetera formosi, dextro est orbatus ocello Ipss edam Alpinis viUofia: in cautibos nrsar, 

Prater, et est lacvo Inmine capU soror. Ipsje etiam tigrcs, et qaicquid nbique feramm est. 

Frontibos adversis ambo si jnngitb ora, Debita senrandis conceduut libera natis. 

Bina qoidem facies, vultus at anus erit. Tu, quam miti animo natara benigna ereafit» 

Sed tu. Carle, tunm himen transmitte sorori, Exuperes feritate feras ? nee te tua tongant 

Continao ut vestrom fiat uterqae Deus. Pignore, nee qnerulos puerili e gatture planetus. 

Plena base fiUgebit fratema luce Diana, Nee lacrymas misereris, opemqae injusta recosn. 

Hi^os fcater eris tu quoqne, ca>caB amor, Quam pra^tare tnun» est, et qua; to pendet ab una. 
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may place Sammarthanus, therefore, at the head of the list; 
and not far from the bottom of it I sboi^ class Bonnefons, or 
Bonifonius, a French writer of Latin vei^e in the very worst 
taste, whom it would not be worth while to mention, but for a 
certain degree of reputation he has acquired. H« might almost 
be suspected of designing to turn into ridicule the effeminacy 
iHrhich some Italians had introduced into amorous poetry. Bo- 
nifonius has closely imitated Secundus, but is much inferior to 
bim in every thing but his faults. The Latinity is full of gross 
aibd obvious errors («). 

96. The Deliciae Poetarum Belgarum appeared to me, on 
rather a cursory inspection, inferior to the French. Secundus 
outshines his successors. Those of the youi^er Dousa, whose 
premature death was lamented by all the learned, struck me as 
next in merit. Dominic Baudius is harmonious and elegant, 
but with little originality or vigour. These poets are loose and 
negligent in versification, ending too often a pentameter with a 
polysyllable, and with feeble effect •, they have also little idea of 
several other common rules of Latin composition. 

97. The Scots, in consequence of receiving, very frequently, 
a continental education, cultivated Latin poetry with ardour. It 
was the favourite amusement of Andrew Melville, who is some- 

Cujus onus teneris hserebit duice lacertJs that work, and biographies of not less than 
infelixpaer, etmollisepectoresteraet? eight persoDS occQiTing under the name 
Ihilcia qnis primi captabit gaudia risus, Saiote-Marthe, I did certainly OTerlook, as 
Et primas voces et bla^sa: murmura Ungux ? has since been mentioned to me, the men- 
Tune fraenda alii potes ilia relinqaere demens, tion of Gaucher de Sainte-Marthe, Scttvola 

Tantique esse patas teretis servare papilla} Sammafthanus, the poet- I muSt thereCore 

integrum decas,etjavenilem in pectoreflorem? apologise for, aS well as retract, what IS 

Lib. i. (Gruter, iii. 266.) said to the contrary in this note.] 

,„ . , (a) The following Knes are not an unfair 

It is smgular that Sammarthanus (Sainte specimen of Bonifonius : - 

Marthe), though a French poet (with less " , , „ , v ir n 

success than in Latin), and one of the most Nympha beUula, nympha moUiceUa. 

aceomplifhed men of his time, and also one ^ujus m roseis latent labelhs 

of the best known in literary history, is omi^- Me« dehcia. mea salutes, etc. 

ted in the Biographic Universelle. Such ^ , , ,, 

negligences mu7t occur ina longwork; but Sa^vete aured* me* puelte 

the editors arerather too severe on a pre- tTf T t •" ^Zt^^l^iH 

,. ,, ., - .. .„ tu^ -A:- Salvete et mini vos puellaj ocelli, 

cedins collection of bioeraphy, the Die- ^^ ... . v i- ^, i- 

Uonalire Historique of a^Sdoi .nd D.y ^^^"I'T "tCr^nmu 

Undine, tor .imiUr f.alto. Liyes will be Srfvrte « ™.,m j»r«, p-pJl- 

foand in thU maeh .borter public«tion ff^'T^'TtSf, 

which hare been OTerioeked in thelrown.- ?'^«f ""-"d" P-'P'™ l«l«ll» ■ 

[ 1 hare to express my regret th.t in this t«u d«..,». P»ach.niu «1..^ 

note I toTe made, *!«;»;«»' «ZS^™S!r "uuc u po»id«,, .im. l>«ch«iU., 

Sainte Marthe, or Sammarthanus, is not Bonifonius has been thought worthy of 
omitted. But finding no reference to the several editions, and has met with more fa- 
French name from the Latin, as is usual in vourable judges than myself. 



1 
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times a mere scribbler, at others tolerably classical and spirited. 
His poem on the Creation, in Delicise Poetaruro Scotorum, is 
very respectable. One by Hercules Rollock, on the marriage of 
Anne of Denmark, is better, and equal, a few names withdrawn, 
to any of the contemporaneous poetry of France. The Epistols 
Heroidum of Alexander Bodius are also good. But the most 
distinguished among the Latin poets of Europe in this age was 
George Buchanan, of whom Joseph Scaliger and several other 
critics have spoken in such unqualiGed terms, that they seem to 
place him even above the Italians at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century {a). If such were their meaning, I should 
crave the liberty of hesitating. The best poem of Buchanan, in 
my judgment, is that on the Sphere, than which few philoso- 
phical subjects could afford better opportunities for ornamental 
digression. He is not, I think, in hexameters inferior to Vida, 
and certainly far superior to Palearius. In this poem Buchanan 
descants on the absurdity of the Pythagorean system which 
supposes the motion of the earth. Many good passages occur in 
his elegies, though I cannot reckon him equal in this metre to 
several of the Italians. His celebrated translation of the Psalms 
I must also presume to think over-praised {b) •, it is difficult per- 
haps to find one, except the 137th, with which he has taken 
particular pains, that can be called truly elegant or classical 
Latin poetry. Buchanan is now and then incorrect in the quan- 
tity of syllables, as indeed is common with his contemporaries. 
98. England was far from strong, since she is not to claim 
Buchanan, in the Latin poetry of this age. A poem in ten 
books, De Republica Inslauranda, by Sir Thomas Chaloner, 
published in 1579, has not received so much attention as it 

(a) BachanaDas anus est iD tola Eoropa gemeiis des Sarans, n. 1328. Bat BaiUet aad 
omnes post se relinqaens in Latina poesi. several others exclude much poetry of Bn- 
Scaligerana Prima. chanan on account of its reflecting on po- 

Henry Stephens, say^ Haittaire, was the pery. Baillel and Blount produce abundant 

first who placed Buchanan at the bead of testimonies to the excellence of Buchanan's 

all the poets of his age, and all France, verses. Le Cierc calls his translation of 

Italy.andGermany, have since subscribed the* Psalms incomparable, Bibl. Choisie, 

to Uie same opinion, and conferred that viii. 12T.; <'nd prefers it much to that by 

title upon him. Yitn Stephanomm, ii. 3S8. Beia, which J am not prepared to question. 

I must confess that Sainte-Marthe appears He extols also all his other poetry, except 

to me not inferior to Buchanan. The latter his tragedies and the poem of the Sphere, 

is very unequal : if we frequently meet with wbicb I have praised above the rest. So dil^ 

a few lines of great elegance, they are com- ferent are the humours of critics ! But as I 

pensated by others of a different descrip- have fairly quoted those who do not quite 

tion. agree with myself, and by both number and 

(b) BaiUet thinks it impossible that those reputation ought to weig^ more with the 
who wish for what is solid as well as what reader, he has no right to complain that I 
is agreeable in poetry, can prefer any other mislead his taste. 

Latin verse of Buchanan to his Psalms. Ju- 
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deserves, though the author is more judicious than imagi- 
native, and does not preserve a very good rhythm. It may 
be compared with the Zodiacus Vitae of Palingenius, rather 
than any other Latin poem I recollect, to which, however, 
it is certainly inferior. Some lines relating to the English 
constitution, which, though the title leads us to expect more, 
forms only the subject of the last book, the rest relating chiefly 
to private life, will serve as a specimen of Chaloner's powers H, 
and also display the principles of our government as an expe- 
rienced statesman understood them. The Anglorum Proelia, 
by Ockland, which was directed by an order of the Privy 
Council to be read exclusively in schools, is an hexameter 
poem, versified from the chronicles, in a tame strain, not 
exceedingly bad, but still farther from good. I recollect no 
other Latin verse of the queen's reign worthy of notice. 



CHAPTER VL 

HISTOIIY OF DRAMATIC LITERATURE FROM 

1550 TO 1600. 

Italian Tragldy and Comedy — Pastoral Drama — Spanish Drama -^ Lope de 
Vega — French Dramatists — Early English Drama — Second iEra ; of Mar- 
lowe and his contemporaries — Shakspeare — Character of several of his 
Plays written within this Period. 

l< Many Italian tragedies are extant, belonging to these 
fifty years, though not very generally known, nor can I speak 
of them except through Ginguene and Walker, the latter of 
whom has given a few extracts. The Marianiia and Didone 
of Lodovico Dolce, the (£dipus of Anguiilara, the Merope 

(a) Ntfmpe tribus simul ordinibas jos esse sa- Cunctorum, ut regi faveant popnlaria vota ; 

cratas (Si qaid id est, quod plebs respondet rite rogata) 

Condendi leges patrio pro more Tetnstas Nam ne<iue ab invitis potoit vis uuica multis 

Longo usu sic docta tulit, modos iste rogandi Extorqaere datoS concord! manere fasces ; 

Haud lecos ac basis banc nostram sic constilait Qoinpopulasreges in publicacommoda quondam 

rem, ^gregios certa sub conditione paravit, 

Ut si inconsuUis reliquis pars ulla superbo Non reges populum ; namque his antiquior ille est. 

Imperio quicqoam statnat, sen udlat, ad omnes •*•*••••*•* 

Quod spectat, posthac quo nomine laesa vocetur Nee cupiens nova jura ferat, sen condita toUat, 

Pnblica res nobis, nihil amplius ipse laboro. Non prius ordinibus regni de more vocatis, 

*•••••*** Ut procerom popniiqne rato stent ordine vota, 

Plebs prironm reges statnit; jns hoc qaoque nos- Omnibus et positum sciscat conjuncta Toiuulas. 

trum est De Rep. Inst. I. lo. 
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of Torelli, the Seoiiramis of Manfredi, are neoessariiy bounded, 
in Ihe conduct of their fable, by what was received as truth. 
But others, as Cintbio had done, preferred to invent their 
story, in deviation from the practice of antiquity. The Hadriana 
of Groto, the Acripanda of Decio da Orto, and the Torrismond 
of Tasso are of this kmd. In all these we Gnd considerable 
beauties of language, a florid and poetic tone, but declamatory 
and not well adapted to the rapidity of action, in which we 
seem to perceive the germ of that change from common speech 
to recitative, which, fixing the attention of the hearer on the 
person of the actor rather than on his relation to the scene, 
destroyed in great measure the character of dramatic repre- 
sentatkHi. The Italian tragedies are deeply imbued with horror -, 
murder and cruelty, with all attending circumstances of dis- 
gust, and every pollution of crime, besides a profuse employ- 
ment of spectral agency, seem the chief weapons of the poet's 
armoury to subdue the spectator. Even the gentieness of 
Tasso could not resist the contagion in his Torrismond. These 
tragedies still retain the chorus at the termination of every 
act. Of the Italian comedies little can be added to what has 
been said before ; no comic writer of this period is compar- 
able in reputation to Macbiavel, Ariosto, or even Aretin (a). 
They are rather less licentious ^ and in fact, the profligacy of 
Italian manners began, in consequence probably of a better 
example in the prelates of the church, to put on sd^ie r^ard 
for exterior decency in the latter part of the century. 

2. These regular plays, though possibly deserving of more 
attention than they have obtained, are by no means the most 
important portion of the dramatic literature of Italy in this 
age. A very different style of composition has, through two 
distinguished poets, contributed to spread the fame of Italian 
poetry, and the language itself, through Eiirope. The fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries were abundantly productive of pastoral 
verse 5 a style pleasing to those who are not severe in ad- 
mitting its conventional fictions. The pastoral dialogue had 
not much difiiculty in expanding to the pastoral drama. In 
the Sicilian gossips of Theocritus, and in some other ancient 
eclogues, new interlocutors supervene, which is the first germ 
of a regular action. Pastorals of this kind had been written, 
and possibly represented, in Spain, such as the Mingo Rebulgo, 
in the middle of the fifteenth century (^). Ginguen6 has traced 

(a) Ginguen^^ vol. Ti. (6) Bouterwek's Spanish Literaiare, i. 

139. 
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tbe progress of similar representations, becoming more and 
more dramatic, in Italy (a). But it is admitted that the honour 
of giving the first example of a true pastoral fable to the 
ttiealre was due to Agostino Beccari of Ferrara. This piece, 
named II Sagrifizio, was acted at that court in 1554. Its 
priority in a line which was to become famous appears to he 
its chief merit. In this, as in earlier and more simple attempts 
at pastoral dialogue, the choruses wer« set to music (b). 

3. This pleasing, though rather effeminate, species of poetry 
^was carri^, more than twenty years afterwards, one or two 
uaimportant imitations of Beccari having intervened, to a point 
of excellence, which perhaps it has never surpassed, in the 
Aminta of Tasso. Its admirable author was then living at the 
court of Ferrara, yielding up his heart to those seductive 
illusions of finding happiness in the favour of the great, and 
even in ambitious and ill-assorted love, which bis sounder 
judgment already saw through, the Aminta bearing vritness to 
both states of mind. In the character of Tirsi he has drawn 
himself, and seems once (though with the proud consciousness 
of genius), to hint at that eccentric melancholy, which soon 
increased so fatally for his peace. 

Ne gik cose scrivea degne di riso, 
Se ben cose facea degne di riso. 

The language of all the interlocutors in the Aminta is alike, 
nor is the satyr less elegant or recondite than the learned 
shepherds. It is in general too diffuse and florid, too uniform 
and elaborate, for passion ^ especially if considered dramati- 
cally, in reference to the story and the speakers. But it is to 
be read as what it is, a beautiful poem ^ the delicacy and 
gracefulness of many passages rendering them exponents of 
the hearer's or reader's feelings, though they may not convey 
much sympathy with the proper subject. The death of Aminta,. 
however, falsely reported to Sylvia, leads to a truly pathetic 
scene. It is to be observed that Tasso was more formed by 
classical poetry, and more frequently an imitator of it, than 
any earlier Italian. The beauties of the Aminta are in great 
measure due to Theocritus, Virgil, Ovid, Anacreon, and 
Mpschus. 

4. The success of Tasso's Aminta produced the Pastor Fido 
of Guarini, himself long in the service of the duke of Ferrara, 
where he had become acquainted with Tasso ^ though in conse- 

(a) Vi. 327. et post. (6) Id. vi. 332. 
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quence of some dissatisfaction at ttiat court, be sought the 
patronage of the duke of Savoy. The Pastor Fido was Qrst 
represented at Turin in 1585, but seems not to have bcsen 
printed for some years afterwards. It was received with general 
applause; but the obvious resemblance to Tasso's pastoral 
drama could not fail to excite a contention between their respec- 
tive advocates, which long survived the mortal life of the two 
poets. Tasso, it has been said, on reading the Pastor Fido, 
was content to observe that, if his rival had not read the Aminta, 
he would not have excelled it. If his modesty induced him to 
say no more than this, very few would be induced to dispute 
his claim ; the characters, the sentiments are evidently imitated ; 
and in one celebrated instance a whole chorus is parodied with 
the preservation of every rhyme (a). But it is far more ques- 
tionable whether the palm of superior merit, independent of 
originality, should be awarded to the later poet. More elegance 
and purity of taste belong to the Aminta, more animation and 
variety to the Pastor Fido. The advantage in point of mora- 
lity, which some have ascribed to Tasso, is not very percep- 
tible ; Guarini may transgress rather more in some passages, 
but the tone of the Aminta, in strange opposition to the pure 
and pious life of its author, breathes nothing but the avowed 
laxity of an Italian court. The Pastor Fido may be considered, 
in a much greater^degree than the Aminta, a prototype of 
the Italian opera ; not that it was spoken in recitative ; but 
the short and^rapid expressions of passion, the broken dialogue, 
the frequent changes of personages and incidents, keep the 
effect of representation and of musical accompaniment conti- 
nually before the reader's imagination. Any one who glances 
over a few scenes of the Pastor Fido will, I think, perceive 
that it is the very style which Metastasio, and inferior coadjutors 
of musical expression, have rendered familiar to our ears. 

5. The great invention, which though chiefly connected with 
the history of music and of society, was by no means without 
influence upon literature, the melodrame, usually called the Ita- 
lian opera, belongs to the very last years of this century. 
Italy, long conspicuous for such musical science and skill as 
the Middle Ages possessed, had fallen, in the first part of the 
sixteenth century, very short of some other countries, and 
especially of the Netherlands, from which the courts of Europe, 
and even of the Italian princes, borrowed their performers and 

(a) This is that beginning, O beila eU deir oro. 
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their instructors. A revolution in church music, which had be- 
eome particularly dry and pedantic, was brought about by the 
genius of Palestrina about 1560^ and the art, in all its depart- 
ments, was cultivated with an increased zeal for all ther rest of 
the century (ft). In the splendour that environed the houses of 
IVIedici and Este, in the pageants they loved to exhibit, music, 
carried to a higher perfection by foreign artists, and by the 
natives that now came forward to emulate them, became of in- 
dispensable importance-, it had already been adapted to dra- 
matic representation in choruses ; interludes and pieces written 
for scenic display were now given with a perpetual accompa- 
niment, partly to the songs, partly to the dance and pantomime 
^hich intervened between them (b). Finally, Ottavio Rinuc- 
cini, a poet of considerable genius, but who is said to have 
known little of musical science, by meditating on what is found 
in ancient writers on the accompaniment to their dramatic 
dialogue, struck out the idea of recitative. This he first tried in 
the pastoral of Dafne, represented privately in 1594 ; and its 
success led him to the composition of what he intitled a tragedy 
for music, on the story of Eurydice. This was represented at 
the festival on the marriage of Mary of Medicis inieoo. "The 
most astonishing effects," says Ginguen^, " that the theatrical 
music of the greatest masters has produced, in tbe perfection 
of the science, are not comparable to those of this representa- 
tion, which exhibited to Italy the creation of a new art (c)." It 
is however a different question whether this immense enhance- 
ment of the powers of music, and consequently of its popularity, 
has been favourable to the development of poetical genius in this 
species of composition ; and in general it may be said that, if 
music has, on some occasions, been a serviceable handmaid, 
and even a judicious monitress, to poetry, she has been apt to 
prove but a tyrannical mistress. In the noelodrame, Corniani 



(a) Ranke, with tbe musical sentiment of cellos, which settled the dispate for ever, 

a German, ascribes a wonderful influence Other works by himself and his disciples 

in the revival of religion after the middle of followed, which elevated sacred music to 

the century to thts compositions of Pales- the highest importance among tbe accessor 

trina. Church music bad become so pedantic ries of religious worship. Die Papste, vol. 

and technical that tbe council of Trent had i. p. 498. But a large proportion of the per- 

some doubts whether it should be retained, formers, I apprehend, were Germans, espe- 

Pius IV. appointed a commission to exa- dally in theatrical music, 

mine. this question, who could arrive at no (6) Ginguen^, voir vi., has traced the 

decision. The artists said it was impossible history of the melodrame with much pains, 

to achieve what the church required^ a (e) P. 474. Corniani, vii. 31-, speaks 

coincidence of expression between the highly of the poetical abilities of Rinuccini. 

words and the music. Palestrina appeared See also Galluzii, Storia del Gran Ducato, 

at this time, and composed the mass of Mar- v. 547. 
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weU observes, poetry became her vassal, and has been ruled 
with a despotic sway. 

6. The struggle that seemed arduous in the earlier part oC 
this cestury between the classical and national schools of drsr 
matic poetry in Spain, proved of no long duration. The latter 
became soon decisively superior ^ and before the end of the 
present period, that kingdom was in possession of a pecuUar 
and extensive literature, which has attracted the notice of 
Europe, and has enriched both the French theatre and our 
own. The spirit of the Spanish drama is far different from that 
which animated the Italian writers ^ there is not much of Ma- 
chiavel in their comedy, and still less of Cinthio in their tragedy. 
They abandoned the Greek chorus, which still fettered thdr 
contemporaries, and even the division into five acts, which 
later poets, in other countries, have not ventured to re^ 
nounce. They gave more complication to the fable, sought 
more unexpected changes of circumstance, were not solicitous 
in tragedy to avoid colloquial language or familiar incidents, 
showed a preference to the tragi-comic intermixture of light 
with serious matter, and cultivated grace in poetical dietiim 
more than vigour. The religious mysteries, once comniOQ in 
other parts of Europe, were devoutly kept up in Spain -, and 
under the name of Autos Sacramentales, make no inconsi- 
derable portion of the writings of their chief dramatists (a). 

7. Andres, favourable as he is to his country, is far from 
enthusiastic in his praises of the Spanish theatre. Its exuberance 
has been its ruin *, no one, be justly remarks, can read soaie 
thousand plays in the hope of finding a few that are tolerable. 
Andres, however, is not exempt from a strong prejudice in 
favour of the French stage. He admits the ease and harmony 
of the Spanish versification, the purity of the style, the abun- 
dance of the thoughts, and the ingenious complexity ot the in- 
cidents. This is peculiarly the merit of the Spanish comedy, as 
its great defect, in his opinion, is the want of truth and delicacy 
in the delineation of the passions, and of power to produce a vivid 
impression on the reader. The best work, he concludes rather sin- 
gularly, of the comic poets of Spain has been the French theatre (^). 

8. The most renowned of these is Lope de Vega, so many 
of whose dramas appeared within the present century, that 
although, like Shakspeare, he is equally to be claimed by the 
next, we may place his name, once for all, in this period. Lope 

(a) Boolerwek. ^6) Vol. v. p. 138. 
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cle Vega is calted by Cervantes a prodigy of nature \ and such be 
isayjustly.be reckoned ^ not that we can ascribe to him a suMime 
genius, or a mind abounding with fine original thought, but bis 
fertility of invention and readiness of versifying are beyond com- 
petition. It was said foolishly, if meant as praise, of Shakspeare, 
and we may be sure untruly, that he never Motted a line« This 
may almost be presumed of Vega. '^ He required," says Bouter- 
^eky ^^ no more than four and twenty hours to write a verified 
ilrama of three acts in redondillas, interspersed with sonnets, 
tercets, and octaves, and from beginning to end abounding in 
intrigues, prodigies, or interesting situations. This astonishing 
facility enabled him to supply the Spanish theatre with upwards 
of 2,000 original dramas, of which not more than 300 have been 
preserved by printing. In general the theatrical manager carried 
away what he wrote before he had even time to revise it ^ and 
immediately a fresh applicant would arrive to prevail on him to 
commence a new piece. He sometimes wrote a play in the short 
space of three or four hours." . . . *^ Arithmetical calculations 
have been emfdoyed in order to arrive at a just estimate of Lope 
de Vega's facility in poetic composition. According to his own 
testimcmy, he wrote on an average five sheets a day ; it has 
therefore been computed that the number of sheets which he 
composed during his life must have amounted to 133,225; and 
that, allowing for the deduction of a small portion of prose. 
Lope de Vega must have written upwards of 21 ,300,000 verses. 
Nature would have overstepped her bounds and have produced 
the miraculous, had Lope deVega, along with this rapidity of 
invention and composition , attained perfection in any department 
of literature (a)." 

9. This peculiar gift of rapid composition Will appear more 
extraordinary when we attend to the nature of Lope's versifica- 
tion, very imlike the irregular lines of our old drama, which it 
is not perhaps difficult for a practised hand to write or utter 
extemporaneously. ^' The most singular circumstance attending 
his verse," says Lord Holland, "is the frequency and difficulty 
of the tasks which he imposes on himself. At every step we meet 
with acrostics, echoes, and compositions of that perverted and 
laborious kind, from attempting which another author would be 
deterred by the trouble of the undertaking, if not by the little 

(a) p. 36t. 363. MoDtalvan, Lope's friend, wacds to write for the stage. Those that re- 
say s that he wrote I800 play sand 4ooauto8. main and have been collected in twenty- 
In a poem of his own, written in 1609, he five volumes are reckoned at about 300. 
claims 483 plays, and he continued after- 
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real merit attending the achievement. They require no genius,* 
but they exact much time ; which one should think that such a 
voluminous poet could little afford to waste. But Lope made a 
parade of his power over the vocabulary : he was not contenled 
with displaying the various order in which he could dispose the 
syllables and marshal the rhymes of his language ; but be also 
prided himself upon the celerity with which he brought them to 
go through the most whimsical but the most difficult evolutions. 
He seems to have been partial to difficulties for the gratification 
of surmounting them/' This trifling ambition is usual among 
second-rate poets, especially in a degraded state of public taste; 
but it may be questionable, whether Lope de Vega ever per- 
formed feats of skill more surprising in this way than some of 
the Italian improvisatori, who have been said to carry od at the 
same time three independent sonnets, uttering, in their unpre- 
meditated strains, a line of each in alternate succession. There is 
reason to believe, that their extemporaneous poetry is as good as 
any thing in Lope de Vega. 

10. The immense popularity of this poet, not limited, among 
the people itself, to bis own age, bespeaks some attention from 
criticism. '^ The Spaniards who affect Gne taste in modem 
times," says Schlegel, ''speak with indifference of then* old 
national poets ; but the people retain a lively attachment to 
them, and their productions are received on the stage, at Madrid, 
or at Mexico, with passionate enthusiasm." It is true that foreign 
critics have not in general pronounced a very favourable judg- 
ment of Lope de Vega. But a writer of such prodigious fecun- 
dity is ill appreciated by single plays ; the whole character of his 
composition manifests that he wrote for the stage, and for the 
stage of his own country, rather than for the closet of a foreigner. 
His writings are divided into spiritual plays, heroic and historical 
comedies, most of them taken from the annals and traditions of 
Spain, and lastly, comedies of real life, or, as they were called, 
'^of the hat and sword," (capa y espada) a name answering to 
the comcedia togata of the Roman stage. These have been 
somewhat better known than the rest, and have, in several 
insiances, found their way to our own theatre, by suggesting 
plots and incidents to our older writers. The historian of 
Spanish literature, to whom I am so much indebted, has given 
a character of these comedies, in which the English reader will 
perhaps recognise much that might be said also of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

11. "Lope de Vega's comedies de Capa y Espada, or those 
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which may properly be denominaled his dramas of intrigue, 
though< wanting ^n the delineation of character, are romantic 
pictures of manners, drawn from real life. They present, in 
their peculiar style, no less interest with respect to situations 
than his heroic comedies, and the same irregularity in the 
composition of the scenes. The language, too, is alternately 
elegant and vulgar, sometimes highly poetic, and sometimes, 
though versiGed, reduced to the level of the dullest prose. Lope 
de Yega seems scarcely to have bestowed a thought on main- 
taining probability in the succession of the different scenes -, in- 
genious complication is with him the essential point in the in- 
terest of his situations. Intrigues are twisted and entwined 
together, until the poet, in order to bring his piece to a con- 
clusion, without ceremony cuts the knots he cannot untie, and 
then he usually brings as many couples together as he can by any 
possible^ontrivance match. He has scattered through his pieces 
occasional reflections and maxims of prudence ^ but any genuine 
morality, which might be conveyed through the stage, is want- 
ing, for its introduction would have been inconsistent with that 
poetic freedom on which the dramatic interest of the Spanish 
comedy is founded. His aim was to paint what he observed, not 
what he would have approved, in the manners of the fashionable 
world of his age ; but he leaves it to the spectator to draw his 
own inferences, (a).*' 

12. An analysis of one of these comedies from real life is 
given by Bouterwek, and another by Lord Holland. The very 
few that I have read appear lively and diversified, not unpleas- 
ing in the perusal, but exciting little interest and rapidly for- 
gotten. Among the heroic pieces of Lope de Vega a high place 
appears due to the Estrella de Sevilla, published with alterations 
by Triquero, under the name of Don Saneho Ortiz {b}. It re- 
sembles the Cid in its subject. The king, Saneho the Brave, 
having fallen in love with Estrella, sister of Don Bustos Tabera, 
and being foiled by her virtue (0, and by the vigilance of her 
brother, who had drawn his sword upon him, as in disguise 
he was attempting to penetrate into her apartment, resolves to 
have him murdered, and persuades Don Saneho Ortiz, a soldier 

(a) Boaterwek, p. 375. trella the well-known answer of a lady to 

(6) In Lord Holland's Life of Lope de a king of France, told with several varia- 

Vega, a more complete analysis than what tions of names, and possibly trae of none. 
I have offered is taken from the original 5oy («]!« gays), 

play. I have followed the rifaccimento of Pa„ espo$a vuestra poco, 

Triquero, which is substantially the same. Pan ^^qj^ vuestra mucho. 

(£) Lope de Vega has borrowed for Es- 
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full of courage and loyalty, by describing tbe attempt made ^ 
his person, to undertake the death of one ^hose n»Be is con- 
tained in a paper he gives him. Sancho is the accepted lover of 
Estrella, and is on that day to espouse her with her brotber^s 
consent. He reads the paper, and after a conflict which is me«it 
to be pathetic, but in our eyes is merely ridiculous, determines, 
as might be supposed, to keep his word to his sovereign. Tbe 
shortest course is to contrive a quarrel with Bustos, wbidi 
produces a duel, wherein the latter is killed. The second act 
commences with a pleasing scene of Estrella's innocent delight 
in her prospect of happiness -, but the body of her brother is now 
brought in, and the murderer, who had made no attempt to 
conceal himself, soon appears in custody. His examination be- 
fore the judges, who endeavour in vain to extort one word 
from him in his defence, occupies part of the third act. The 
king, anxious to save his life, but still more so to screen his 
own honour, requires only a pretext to pardon the ofifence. 
But the noble Castilian disdains to save himself by fals^ood, 
and merely repeats that he had not slain his fiiend without 
cause, and that the action was atrocious, but not criminal. 



Dice que fue atrocidad, 
Pero que no fue delito. 



13. In this embarrassment Estrella appears, d^xtanding, not 
the execution of justice on her brother's murderer, but that he 
should be delivered up to her. The king, with his usual feeble- 
ness, consents to this request, observing that he knows by ex- 
perience it is no new thing for her to be cruel. She is, however, 
no sooner departed with the royal order, than the wretched 
prince repents, and determines to release Sancho, making com- 
pensation to Estrella by marrying her to a ricohombre of Cas- 
tile. The lady meantime reaches the prison, and in an interview 
with her unfortunate lover, offers him his liberty, which by the 
king's concession is in her power. He is not to be outdone in 
generous sentiments, and steadily declares his resolution to be 
executed. In the fifth act this heroic emulation is reported by 
one who had overheard it to the king. All the people of this 
city, he replies, are heroes, and outstrip nature herself by the 
greatness of their souls. The judges now enter, and with sorrow 
report their sentence that Sancho must suffer death. But the 
king is at length roused, and publicly acknowledges that the 
death of Bustos had been perpetrated by his command. The 
presidence of the tribunal remarks that, as the king had given 
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the order, there mast doubtless have been good cause. Nothing 
seems to remain but the union of the lovers. Here, however, 
the high Castilian principle once more displays itself. Estrella 
refuses to be united to one she tenderly loves, but who has 
brought such a calamity into her family 5 and Sancho himself, 
wiUingly releasing her engagement, admits that their marriage 
under such circumstances would be a perpetual torment. The 
lady therefore chooses, what is always at hand in Catholic fic- 
tion, the dignified retirement of a nunnery, and the lover de- 
parts to dissipate his regrets in the Moorish war. 

14. Notwithstanding all in the plan and conduct of this piece, 
which neither our own state of manners, nor the laws of any sound 
criticism can tolerate, it is very conceivable that, to the factitious 
taste of a Spanish audience in the age of Lope de Vega, it would 
have appeared excellent. The character of Estrella is truly 
noble, and much superior in interest to thAt of Chimene. Her 
resentment is more genuine, and free from that hypocrisy 
which, at least in my judgment, renders the other almost 
odious and contemptible. Instead of imploring the condemna- 
tion of him she loves, it is as her own prisoner that she de- 
mands Sancho Ortiz, and this for the generous purpose of 
setting him at liberty. But the great superiority of the Spanish 
play is at the close. Chimene accepts the hand stained with 
her father's blood, while Estrella sacrifices her own wishes to 
a sentiment which the manners of Spain, and we may add, the 
laws of natural decency required. 

15. The spiritual plays of Lope de Vega abound with as 
many incongruous and absurd circumstances as the mysteries 
of our forefathers. The Inquisition was politic enough to to- 
lerate, though probably the sternness of Castilian orthodoxy 
could not approve, these strange representations which, after 
all, had the advantage of keeping the people in mind of the 
devil, and of the efficacy of holy water in chasing him away. 
But the regular theatre, according to Lord Holland, has always 
been forbidden in Spain by the church, nor do the kings fre- 
quent it. 

16. Two tragedies by Bermudez, both on the story of Ines 
de Castro, are written on the ancient model, with a chorus, 
and much simplicity of fable. They are, it is said, in a few 
scenes impressive and pathetic, but interrupted by passages of 
flat and tedious monotony («). Cervantes was the author of 

(a) Boulerwek, 296. 
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many dramatic pieces ; some of which are so indifferent as U 
have been taken for intentional satires upon the bad taste of hii 
times, so much of it do they display. One or two, however 
of his comedies have obtained some praise from Schlegel am 
Bouterwek. But his tragedy of Numancia stands apart from hii 
other dramas, and, as I conceive, from any thing on the 
Spanish stage. It is probably one of his earlier works, but was 
published for the first time in 1784. It is a drama of extraor^ 
dinary power, and may justify the opinion of Bouterwek that, 
in difTerent circumstances, the author of Don Quixote might 
have been the iEschylus of Spain. If terror and pity are the 
inspiring powers of tragedy, few have been for the time more 
under their influence than Cervantes in his Numancia. The 
story of that devoted city, its long resistance to Rome, its ex- 
ploits of victorious heroism, that foiled repeatedly the consular 
legions, are known to every one. Cervantes has opened his 
tragedy at the moment when Scipio ^milianus, enclosing the 
city with a broad trench, determines to secure its reduction by 
famine. The siege lasted five months, when the Numantines, 
exhausted by hunger, but resolute never to yield, setting fire to 
a pile of their household goods, after slaying their women and 
children, cast themselves into the flame. Every circumstance 
thatcan enhance horror, the complaints of famished children, the 
desperation of mothers, the sinister omens of rejected sacrifice, 
the appalling incantations that reanimate a recent corpse to 
disclose the secrets of its prison-house, are accumulated with 
progressive force in this tremendous drama. The love-scenes 
of Morando and Lira, two young persons whose marriage had 
been frustrated by the public calamity, though some incline to 
censure them, contain nothing beyond poetical truth, and add, 
in my opinion, to its pathos, while they somewhat relieve its 
severity. 

17. Few, probably, would desire to read the Numancia a 
second time. But it ought to be remembered that the historical 
truth of this tragedy, though, as in the Ugolino of Dante, it 
augment^ the painfulness of the impression, is the legitimate 
apology of the author. Scenes of agony, and images of un- 
speakable sorrow, when idly accumulated by an inventor at his 
ease, as in many of our own older tragedies, and in much of 
modern fiction, give offence to a reader of just taste, from 
their needlessly trespassing upon his sensibility. But in that 
which excites an abhorrence of cruelty and oppression, or 
which, as the Numancia, commemorates ancestral fortitude, 
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there is a moral power, for the sake of which the sufferings of 
sympathy roust not be flinched from. 

18. The Numancials divided into four jornadas or acts, each 
containing changes of scene, as on our own stage. The metre, 
by a raost extraordinary choice, is the regular octave stanza, ill- 
adapted as that is to the drama, intermixed with the favourite 
redondilla. The diction, though sometimes what would seem 
tame and diffuse to us, who are accustomed to a bolder and 
more figurative strain in tragedy than the southern nations re- 
quire, rises often with the subject to nervous and impressive 
poetry. There are, however, a few sacrifices to the times. In a 
finely imagined prosopopoeia, where Spain, crowned with towers, 
appears on the scene to ask the Duero what hope there could be 
for Numancia, the river-god, rising with his tributary streams 
around him, after bidding her despair of the city, goes into a 
tedious consolation, in which the triumphs of Charles and Philip 
are specifically, and with as much tamehess as adulation, brought 
forward as her future recompense. A much worse passage oc- 
ctfrs in the fourth act, where Lira, her brother lying dead of 
famine, and her lover of his wounds before her, implores death 
from a soldier who passes over the stage. He replies that some 
other hand must perform that office ^ he was born only to adore 
her (a). This frigid and absurd line, in such a play by such a 
poet, is an almost incredible proof of the mischief which the 
Provencal writers, with their hyperbolical gallantry, had done 
to European poetry. But it is just to observe that this is the only 
faulty passage, and that the language of the two lovers is simple, 
tender, and pathetic. The material accompaniments of represen- 
tation on the Spanish theatre seem to have been full as defective 
as on our own. The Numancia is printed with stage direc- 
tions, almost sufficient to provoke a smile in the midst of its 
withering horrors. 

19. The mysteries which had delighted the Parisians for a 
century and a half were suddenly forbidden by the parliament as 
indecent and profane in 1548. Four years only elapsed before 
they were replaced, though not on the same stage, by a different 
style of representation. Whatever obscure attempts at a regular 
dramatic composition may have been traced in France at an 
earlier period, Jodelle was acknowledged by his contemporaries 
to be the true father of their theatre. His tragedy of Cleopatre, 
and his comedy of La Rencontre, were both represented for the 

(a) Otra tnano, olro hierrolift dn aeabaros, 

Que JO solo nacio por adoraros. 

II. 15 
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first time before Henry II. in 1552. Another comedy, Eugene, 
and a tragedy on the story of Dido, were published about the 
same time. Pasquier, who tells us this, was himself a witness of 
the representation of the two former (a). The Cleopatre, accord- 
ing to Fontenelle, is very simple, without action or stage efTect, 
full of long speeches, and with a chorus at the end of every act 
The style is often low and ludicrous, which did not prevent this 
tragedy, the first-fruits of a theatre which was to produce Rah 
cine, from being received with vast applause. There is in re^ 
ality^ amidst these raptures that frequently attend an infant 
literature, something of an unidefined presage of the future, whidi 
should hinder us from thinking them quite ridiculous. The co- 
medy of Eugene is in verse, and, in the judgment of Fontenelle, 
much superior to the tragedies of Jodelle. It has more action, a 
dialogue better conceived, and some traits of humour and na- 
ture. This play, however, is very immoral and licentious; and 
it miay be remarked that some of its satire falls on the vices of 
the clergy. (^) 

20. The Agamemnon of Toulain, published in 1557, is taken 
from Seneca, and several other pieces about the same time or 
soon afterwards, seem also to be translations (c). The Jules 
Cesar of Grevin was r^resented in 1560 (</). It contains a few 
lines that La Harpe has extracted, as not without animation. But 
the first tragedian that deserves much notice after Jodelle was 
Robert Gamier, whose eight tragedies were collectively printed 
in 1580. They are chiefly taken from mythology or ancient 
history, and are evidently framed according to a standard of taste 
which has ever since prevailed on the French stage. But they 

(a) Gette comedie, et la Cloepatre farent Jodelle was therefore forced to have it per- 

represent^s devant le roy Henri k Paris en formed by his friends. See Recberches de 

THostel de RheimSf a\ec un grand applau- la France, I. vii. c. 6. Fontenelle, Histoire 

dissement de toute la compagnie : et depuis do Theatre Frangois (in OEvres de Font 

encore au college deBoncourt, ou toutes les edit. 1776.) yol. iii. p. 53. BeauCharops, Re- 

fenestres estoient tapiss^s d*une infinite cherches sur les Theatres de France, 

de peraonnages d'honnear , et la cour si Suard, Melanges de Literature, vol. it. p. 

pleine d'escoliers que les portes du college 59. The last writer, in what he calls Coop 

en regorgeoient. Je le dis comme celuy qui d'OEil sur THistoire de TAncien Theatre 

y estois preset, avec le grand Tornebus Fran^ais (in the same volume) has given 

en une mesme chambre. Et les entrepar- an amusing and instructive sketch of the 

lenrs estoient tons hommes de nom. Car French drama down to Gorneille. 

m6me Remy Belleau et Jean de la Peruse (b) Fontenelle, p.6i. 

jouoient les principaux roullets. Suard tells (c) Beauchamps. Suaipd. 

us, that the old troop of performers, the (d) $uard, p. 73. La Harpe, Cours de Ur 

Gonfr^es de la Passion^ whose mysteries terature. Grevin also wrote comedies which 

had- been interdicted, availed themselves of were very licentious, as those of the lath 

an exclusive privilege granted to them by century generally were in France and Ita- 

Gharles VI. in 1400, to prevent the repre- ly, and were not in England, or, I believe, 

sentatien of theGleopatre by public actors, in Spain. 
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retain some characteristics of the dassical drama which were 
soon afterwards laid aside ; the chorus is heard between every 
act, and a great portion of the events is related by messengers. 
Gamier makes little change in the stories he found hi Seneca or 
ELuripides ^ nor had love yet been thought essential to tragedy. 
Though his speeches are immeasurably long, and overladen with 
pompous epithets, tl;iough they have often much the air of bad 
imitations of Seneca's manner, from whom probably, if any one 
should give himself the pains to make the comparison, some 
lYOuld be found to have been freely translated, we must acknow- 
ledge that in many of his cottplets the reader perceives a more 
genuine tone of tragedy, and the germ of that artificial style 
iTvhich reached its perfection in far greater men than Garnier. In 
almost every line there is some fault, either against taste or the 
present rules of verse 5 yet there are many which a good poet 
would only have had to amend and polish. The account of Po- 
lyxena's death in La Troade is very well translated from the 
Hecuba. But his best tragedy seems to be Les Juives, which is 
wholly his own, and displays no inconsiderable powers of poe- 
tical description. In this I am confirmed by Fontenelle, who^ays 
that this tragedy has many noble and touching passages-, in 
which he has been aided by taking much from scripture, the na- 
tural sublimity of which cannot fail to produce an efiTect (a). We 
find, however, in Les Juives a good deal of that propensity to 
exhibit cruelty, by which the Italian and English theatres were 
at that time distinguished. Pasquier says, that every one gave 
the prize to Garnier above all who had preceded him, and after 
enumerating his eight plays, expresses his opinion that they 
would be admired by posterity {b). 

21. We may consider the comedies of Larivey, published in 
1679, as making a sort of epoch in the French drama. This 
writer, of whom little is known, but that he was a native of 
Champagne, prefers a claim to be the first who chose subjects 
for comedy from real life in France (forgetting in this those of 

(a) P. 71. Suard, who dwells mach longer d'one mani^re invariable la succession al- 
on Gamier than either Fontenelle or La ternative des rimes masculines et femini- 
Harpe, observes, as I think, with justice : nes. Enfin c'est le premier des tragiques 
Les oavrages de Garnier meritent de faire Fran^ais dont la lecture p6t 6tre utile k 
epoque dans Phistoire du theatre, uon par ceux qui voudraient suivre la m^me oar- 
la heavLtA de ses plans; il n'en faut cherclier riere; on a m^me pretendu que son Hip-, 
de bons dans aucone des tragedies du sei- polite avait beaucoup aid6 Racine dans la 
citoe si^le: mais les sentimens qn'il ex- composition de Phddre. Mais s'il I'a aidd,- 
prime sont nbbles, son style a souvent de c'est comme rayppolite de Seneque, doni 
Televation sans enflurc et beaucoup de celui de Garnier n'est qu'une imitation, 
sensibility; sa versification est facile et p. 81. 
souvent barmonieuse. C'est lui qui a fixe (&) Ibid. 
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Jodelle), and the first who wrote original dramas in prose. Hi« 
comedies are six in number, to which three were added in a 
subsequent edition, which is yevy rare («). These six are L« 
Laquais, La Veuve, Les Esprits, Le Morfondu, Les Jaloux, 
and Les Ecoliers. Some of them are partly borrowed froiD 
Plautus and Terence ; and in general they belong to thai 
school, presenting the usual characters of the Roman stage, 
with no great attempt at originality. But the dialogue is con- 
ducted with spirit ; anc} in many scenes, especially in the 
play called Le Laquais, which, though the most free in aM 
respects, appears to me the most comic and amusing, wouM 
remind any reader of the minor pieces of Molifere, being con- 
ceived, though not entirely executed, with the same humour. 
All these comedies of Larivey are highly licentious both in 
their incidents and language. It is supposed in the Biographie 
Universelle that Moli^re and Regoard borrowed some ideas 
from Larivey ; but both the instances alleged will be found in 
Plautus. 

22. No regular theatre was yet established in France. These 
plays of Gamier, Larivey, and others of that class, were repre- 
sented either in colleges or in private houses. But the Confreres 
de la Passion, and another company, the Enfans de Sans Souci, 
whom they admitted into a participation of their privilege, used 
to act gross and stupid farces, which few respectable persons 
witnessed. After some unsuccessful attempts, two companies of 
regular actors appeared near the close of the century ; one, in 
1598, having purchased the exclusive right of the Confreres de 
la Passion, laid the foundations of the Com6die Frangaise, so 
celebrated and so permanent •, the other, in 1600, established by 
its permission a second theatre in the Marais. But the pieces 
they represented were still of a very low dass (b). 

23. England at the commencement of this period could boast 
of little besides the scripture mysteries, already losing ground, 
but which have been traced down to the close of the century, 
and the more popular moral plays, which furnished abundant 
opportunities for satire on the times, for ludicrous humour, and 
for attacks on the old or the new religion. The latter, however, 

(«) The first edition itself, I conceive, is Harpe was too superficial to know any 

not very common ; for few writers within thing about him. Beauchamps, vol. ii. p. 

my knowledge have mentioned Larivey. 68. acknowledges his pretensions, and lie 

FoDtenelle, I think, could not have jread has a niche in the Biographie UniTerselle. 

his plays, or he would have given Jiim a Suard has also done him some justice. 

frface m his brief sketch of the early French (6) Suard. 
stage, as the father of comedy in prose. La 
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were kept in some restraint by the Tudor government. These 
moralities gradually drew nearer to regular comedies, and some- 
tidies had nothing but an abstract name given to an individual, 
by which they could be even apparently distinguished from such. 
We have already mentioned Ralph Royster Doyster, written by 
Udal in the reign of Henry VIII. , as the earliest English comedy 
in a proper sense, so far as our negative evidence warrants such 
a position. Mr. Collier has recovered four acts of another, 
called Misogonus, which he refers to the beginning of Eliza- 
beth's reign (a). It is, like the former, a picture of London life. 
A more celebrated piece is Gammar Gurton's Needle, commonly 
ascribed to John Still, afterwards bishop of Bath and Wells. No 
edition is known before 1676, but it seems to have been repre- 
sented in Christ's College at Cambridge, not far from the year 
1565 (^). It is impossible for any thing to be meaner in subject 
and characters than this strange farce ; but the author had some 
vein of humour, and writing neither for fame nor money, but to 
make light-hearted boys laugh, and to laugh with them, and 
that with as little grossness as the story would admit, is not to 
be judged with severe criticism. He comes however below Udal, 
and perhaps the writer of Misogonus. The Supposes of George 
Gascoyne, acted at Gray's Inn in 1666, is but a translation in 
prose from the Suppositi of Ariosto. It seems to have been pub- 
lished in the same year (0- 

24. But the progress of literature soon excited in one person 
an emulation of the ancient drama. Sackville has the honour 
of having led the way. His tragedy of Gorboduc was represented 
at Whitehall before Elizabeth in 1662 (d). It is written in what 
was thought the classical style, like the Italian tragedies of the 
same age, but more inartificial and unimpassioned. The speeches - 
are long and sententious \ the action, though sufficiently full of ^ 
incident, passes chiefly in narration ; a chorus, but in the same 
blank verse measure as the rest, divides the acts ; the unity of 

(a) Hist, of Dramatic Poetry, ii.464. original had been first published in prose, 

(A) Mr. Collier agrees with Malone in 1525, and from this Gascoyne toolt his 

assigning this date, but it is merely conjee- translation, adopting some of the changes 

tural, as one rather earlier might be chosen A.riosto had introduced when he turned it 

with equal probability. Still is said in the vito verse; but he has invented little of his 

biographies to have been bom in 1543; but own. Ibid. 

tbis date seems to be too low. He became (d) The isib of January, tS6i, to which 

Margaret's professor of divinity in 1570. date its representation is referred by Mr. 

Gammar Gurton's Needle must have been Collier, seems to be i562, according to the 

written while the protestant establishment, style of the age; and this tallies best with 

if it existed, was very recent, for the parson what is said in the edition of f 57i, that il 

is evidently a papist. « had been played about nine years before, 

(r) Warton, iv. 304. Collier, iii. 6. The See Warton, Iv. 179. 
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place seems to be preserved , but that of time is manifestly traw- 
grossed. The story of Gorboduc, which is borrowed from our 
fabulous British legends, is as full of slaughter as was then re- 
quired for dramatic purposes \ but the characters are clearly 
drawn and consistently sustained ; the political maxims grate 
and profound ; the language not glowing or passionate, bitf 
vigorous -, and upon the whole it is evidently the work of a 
powerful mind, though in a less poetical mood than was dis- 
played in the Induction to the Mirror of Magistrates. SackviUe, 
it has been said, had the assistance of Norton in this tragedy; 
but Warton has decided against this supposition from internal 
evidence (a). 

25. The regular form adopted in Gorboduc, though not 
wholly without imitators, seems to have had little success with 
the public {b). An action passing visibly on the stage, instead of 
a frigid narrative, a copious intermixture of comic buffoonary 
with the gravest story, were requisites with which no English 
audience would dispense. Thus Edwards treated the story of 
Damon and Pythias, which, though according to the notions of 
those times, it was too bloodless to be called a tragedy at all, 
belonged to the elevated class of dramatic compositions {e). 
Several other subjects were taken from . ancient history 5 this 
indeed became the usual source of the fable -, but if we may 
judge from those few that have survived, they were all con- 
structed on the model which the mysteries had accustomed 
our ancestors to admire. 

26. The olBce of Master of the Revels, in whose province it 
lay to regulate, among other amusements of the court, the dra- 
matic shows of various kinds, was established in 1546. The inns 
of court vied with the royal palace in these representations, 
and Elizabeth sometimes honoured the former with her pre- 
sence. On her visits to the universities, a play was a constant 
part of the entertainment. Fifty-two names, though nothing 
more, of dramas acted at court under the superintendence of 
the Master of the Revels, between 1568 and 1580, are pre- 

(a) Hi&t. of EDgl. Poetry, iv. i94. Mr. cootribator to the Mirror of Magistralet. 
Collier supports the claim of I^orton to the (6) The Jocasta of Gascoyne, translated 
first three acts, which woald much reduce with coDsiderable freedoBif in adding, 
Sackville's glory, ii. 481. I incline to omitting, and transposing, from the PlMn- 
Warton's opinion, grounded upon the nissn of Euripides, was repreMnted at 
identity of style, and the superiority of the Gray's Inn in 1566. Warton, ir. 196. Col- 
whole tragedy to any thing we can certainly Her, iii. 7. Gaseoyne had the assistance of 
ascribe to Norton, A coadjutor of Sternhold two obscure poets in this play, 
in the old version of the Psalms, and a (>) Collier, iii. 2. 
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served (a). In 1574 ii patent was granted to the Earl of Leices- 
ter's servants to act plays in any part of England, and in 1576 
they erected the first public theatre in Blackfriars. It will be 
understood, that the servants of the Earl of Leicester were a 
company under his protection; as we apply the word, Her 
Alajesty's Servants, at this day, to the performers of Drury 
Lane (6). 

27. As we come down towards 1580, a few more plays are 
extant. Among these may be mentioned the Promos and Cas- 
sandra of Whetstone, on the subject which Shakspeare, not 
Mrithout some retrospect to his predecessor, so much improved 
in Measure for Measure (c). But in these early dramas there is 
hardly any thing to praise 5 or, if they please us at all, it is only 
by the broad humour of their comic scenes. There seems little 
reason, therefore, for regretting the loss of so many produc- 
tions, which no one contemporary has thought worthy of com- 
mendation. Sir Philip Sydney, writing about 1583, treats our 
English stage with great disdain. His censures indeed fall chiefly 
on the neglect of the classical unities, and on the intermixture 
of kings with clowns (d). It is amusing to reflect, that this con- 
temptuous reprehension of the English theatre (and he had 
spoken in as disparaging terms of our general poetry) came 
from the pen of Sydney, when Shakspeare had just arrived at 
manhood. Had he not been so prematurely cut off", what would 
bave been the transports of that noble spirit, which the ballad 
of Chevy Chase could ^' stir as with the sound of a trumpet," 
in reading the Faery Queen or Othello ! 

28. A better sera commenced not long after, nearly coinci- 
dent with the rapid development of genius in other departments 

(a) Collier, i. 193. et post, iii. 24. Of these far as this period is concerned, it is super- 

flfty-two plays eighteen were upon classical fluous to quote them, 

sabjects, historical or fabulous, twenty- (c) Promos and Cassandra is one of the 

one taken from modem history or romance. Six Old Plays reprinted by Stevens. Sbak- 

seven may by their titles, which is a very speare found in it not only the main story 

fallible criterion, be comedies or farces of Measure for Measure, which was far 

from real life, and six may, by the same from new, and which he felicitously altered, 

test, be moralities. It is possible, as Mr. C. by preserving the chastity of Isabella^ but 

observes, that some of these plays, though several of the minor circumstances and 

no longer extant in their integrity, may names, unless even these are to be found 

have formed the foundation of others ; and in the novels, from which all the dramatists 

the titles of a few in the list countenance ultimately derived their plot, 

this supposition. (</)'* Our tragedies and comedies, no.t 

(6) See Mr. Collier's excellent History of without cause, are cried out against, observ- 

Dramatic poetry to the Time of Shakspeare, ing rules neither of honest civility nor dl^l- 

vol., i., which having superseded the earlier ful poetry ;" and proceeds to ridicule their 

works of Langbaine, Reid, and Hawkins, so inconsistencies and disregard to time and 

place. Defence of Poesy. 
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of poetry. Several young men of talent appeared, Marlowe, 
Peele, Greene, Lily, Lodge, Kyd, Nash, the precursors €( 
Sbakspeare, and real founders, as they may in some respects be 
called, of the English drama. Sackville's Gorboduc is in blank 
verse, though of bad and monotonous construction ; bat his 
followers wrote, as far as we know, either in rhyme or in 
prose (/). In the tragedy of Tamburlaine, referred by Mr. Col- 
lier to 1586, and the production wholly or principally of Mar- 
lowe (h)^ a better kind of blank verse is Grst employed ; the 
lines are interwoven, the occasional hemistich and redundant 
syllables break the monotony of the measure, and give more of 
a colloquial spirit to the dialogue. Tamburlaine was ridiculed 
on account of its inflated style. The bombast, however, which 
is riot so excessive as has been alleged, was thought appropriate 
to such oriental tyrants. This play has more spirit and poetry 
than any which, upon clear grounds, can be shown to have 
preceded it. We Gnd also more action on the stage, a shorter 
and more dramatic dialogue, a more figurative style, with a far 
more varied and skilful versification (r). If Marlowe did not re- 
establish blank verse, which is diflicult to prove, he gave it at 
least a variety of cadence, and an easy adaptation of the rhythm 
to the sense, by which it instantly became in his hands the finest 
instrument that the tragic poet has ever employed for his pur- 
pose, less restricted than that of the Italians, and falling occa- 
sionally almost into numerous prose, lines of fourteen syllables 
being very common in all our old dramatists, but regular and 
harmonious at other times as the most accurate ear could re- 
quire. 

29. The savage character of Tamburlaine, and the want of 
all interest as to every other, render this tragedy a failure in 
comparison with those which speedily followed from the pen 
of Christopher Marlowe. The first two acts of the Jew of 
Malta are more vigorously conceived, both as to character and 

(a) It may be a slight exception to this, College. Marlowe and r^ash are allowed u 

that some portions oi^ the second part of have written " Dido Queen of Carthage'' 

Whetstone's Promos and Cassandra are in in conjunction. Mr. Collier has produced 

blank verse. This play is said never to have a body of evidence to show that Tambor- 

been represented. Collier, iii. 64. laine was written, at least principally, by 

(d) Nash has been thought the author of the former, which leaves no room, as it 

Tamburlaine by Malone, and his inflated seems, for further doubt, vol. iii. p. ii3. 

style, in pieces known to be his, may give (cj Shakspcare having turned into ridicule 

some countenance to this hypothesis. It i$ a passage or two in Tamburlaine, the critics 

mentioned, however, as ** Marlowe's Tam- have concluded it to be a model of bad 

burlaine" in the contemporary diary of tragedy. Mr. Collier, iii. 115 — 126, ha> 

Henslow, a manager or proprietor of a elaborately vindicated its drama tie merits, 

theatre, which is preserved at Dulwich though sufTicicnlly aware of its faults. 
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circumstance, than any other Elizabethan play, except those of 
Shakspeare \ and perhaps we may think that Barabas, though 
not the prototype of Shy lock, a praise of which he is unworthy, 
may have suggested some few ideas to the inventor. But the 
latter acts, as is usual with our old dramatists, are a tissue of 
uninteresting crimes and slaughter (a). Faustus is better known; 
it contains nothing, perhaps, so dramatic as the first part of the 
Jew of Malta ; yet the occasional glimpses of repentance and 
struggles of alarmed conscience in the chief character are finely 
brought in. It is full of poetical beauties; but an intermixture 
of buffoonery weakens the effect, and leaves it on the whole 
rather a sketch by a great genius than a finished performance. 
There is an awful melancholy abput Marlowe's Mephistopheles, 
perhaps more impressive than the malignant mirth of that fiend 
in the renowned work of Goethe. But the fair form of Margaret 
is wanting; and Marlowe has hardly earned the credit of having 
breathed a few casual inspirations into a greater mi^^ than 
his own {b). 

30. Marlowe's Life of Edward II. which was entered on the 
books of the Stationers' Company in 1593, has been deemed by 
some the earliest specimen of the historical play founded upon 
English chronicles. Whether this be true or not, and probably 
it is not, it is certainly by far the best after those of Shak- 
speare (c). And it seems probable that the old plays of the Con- 
tention of Lancaster and York, and the True Tragedy of Ri- 
chard Duke of York, which Shakspeare remodelled in the se- 
cond and third parts of Henry \L, were in great part by 
Marlowe, though Greene seems to put in for some share in 
their composition (</). These plays claim certainly a very low 

(a) '^ Blood,'' says a late witty writer, modelled bis cftorocler* by those of others ; 

*' is made as light of in some of these old and it is natural to ask whether there were 

dramas as money in a modern sentimental not an extraordinary likeness in the dispo- 

comedy ; and as this is given away till it sitions as well as fortunes of the two kings, 

reminds us that it is nothing but counters, (</) These old plays were reprinted by 

so that is spilt till it affects us no more Stevens in 1766. Malone, on a laborioua 

than its representative, the paint of the comparison of them with the second and 

property-man in the theatre." Lamb's Spe- third parts of Henry VI., has ascertained 

cimeos of Early Dramatic Poets, i. 19. that 1 771 lines in the latter plays were taken 

(6) The German story of Faust is said to from the former unaltered, 3973 altered by 

have been published for the first lime in Shakspeare, while 1899 were altogether his 

1587. It was rapidly translated into most own. It remains to inquire, who are to 

languages of Europe. We need hardly name claim the credit of these other plays, so 

the absurd supposition, that Fust, the great great a portion of which has passed with 

printer, was intended. the woiid for the genuine work of Shak- 

ec) Collier observes that, *' the character speaw. The solution seems to he given, as 

of Richard II. in Shakspeare seems modelled well as we can expect, in a passage often 

in no slight degree upon that of Edward U." quoted from Robert Greene's Groal'sworlh 

But I am reluctant to admit that Shakspeare of Wit, published not long before bis i)eath 
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rank amoug those of Sbakspeare : his original portion is not 
inconsiderable ; but it is fair to observe, that some of the pas- 
sages most popular, such as the death of Cardinal Beaufort, 
and the last speech of th e Duke of York, are not by his band. 

31. No one could think of disputing the superiority of IMar- 
lowe to all his contemporaries of this early school of the Eng- 
lish drama. He was killed in a tavern fray in 1593. There is 
more room for difference of tastes as to the secondjplace. Mr. 
Campbell has bestowed high praises upon Peele. ** His David 
and Bethsabe is the earliest fountain of pathos and harmony 
that can be traced in our dramatic poetry. His fancy is rich 
and his feeling tender *, and his conceptions of dramatic cha- 
racter have no inconsiderable mixture of solid veracity [sic} and 
ideal beauty. There is no such sweetness of versification and 
imagery to be found in our blank verse anterior to Sbak- 
speare (^7);" I must concur with Mr. Collier in thinking tbesfe 
complgnents excessive. Peele has some command of imagery, 
but in every other quality it seems to me that he has scarce any 
claim to honour ; and I doubt if there are three lines together 
in any of his plays that could be mistaken for Shakspeare's. 
His Edward I. is a gross tissue of absurdity, with some facility 
of language, but nothing truly good. It has also the fault of 
grossly violating historic truth, in a hideous misrepresentation 
of the virtuous Eleanor of Castile ^ probably from the base motive 
of rendering the Spanish nation odious to the vulgar. This 



ID September 1 592. ** Yes," says he, address- exhibits a much greater share of the spirited 

ing himself tp some one who has been con- versification, called by Jonson the " mighty 

jectared to be Peele, but more probably line," of Christopher Marlowe. Blalone, 

Marlowe, f* trust them (the players) not, for upon second thoughts, gave both these 

there is an upstart crow, beautified with playstoMarlowe, having, in his dissertation 

our feathers, that, with his tyger's heart on the three parts of Henry VI., assigned 

wrapped in a player's hide, supposes he is one to Greene, the other to Peele. None of 

as well able to bombast out a blank verse as the three parts have any resemblance to the 

the best of you; and being an absolute manner of Peele. 

Johannes factotum, is, in his own conceit, (a) Specimens of English Poetry, i. 140. 

the only Shake-teene in a country.'' An Hawkins says of three lines in Peele's David 

allusion is here manfest to the " tyger's and Bethsabe, that they contain a metaphor 

heart, wrapt in a woman's hide," which worthy of ^scbylus: — 

Sbakspeare borrowed from the old play, At him the thander shall discharge his bolt; 

The Contention of the Houses, and which And his fair spouse with bright and fiery wings 

is here introduced to hint the particular Si* «▼« bnming on his hateful bones, 

subject of plagiarism that prompts the It may be rather £schylean, yet I cannot 

complaint Of Greene. The bitterness be much admire it. Peele seldom attempts 

displays must lead us to suspect that he such flights. '' His genius was not boldly 

had been one himself of those who were thus original ; but he had an elegance of fancy, 

preyed upon. But the greater part of the a gracefulness of expression, and a melody 

plays in question is in the judgment, I of versification which, in the earlier part of 

conceive, of all competent critics, farabove his career, was scarcely approached." Col- 

the powers either of Greene or Peele, and lier, iii. I9i. 
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play, which is founded on a ballad equally false, is referred 
to the year 1593. The versiflcation of Peele is much inferior to 
that of Marlowe^ and though sometimes poetical, he seems 
rarely dramatic. 

32. A third writer for the stage in this period is Robert 
Greene, whose " Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay " may pro- 
bably be placed about the year 1500. This comedy, though 
savouring a little of the old school, contains easy and spirited 
versification, superior to Peele, and though not so energetic 
as that of Marlowe, reminding us perhaps more frequently 
of Shakspeare (a). Greene succeeds pretty well in tliat florid 
and gay style, a little redundant in images, which Shakspeare 
frequently gives to his princes and courtiers, and which ren- 
ders some unimpassioned scenes in the historic plays effective 
and brilliant. There is great talent shown, though upon a 
very strange canvas, in Greene's ^' Looking-glass for London 
and England." His angry allusion to Shakspeare's plagiarism 
i3 best explained by supposing that he was himself concerned 
in the two old plays which have been converted into the second 
and third parts of Henry VI (^). In default of a more probable 
claimant, I have sometimes been inclined to assign the first 
part of Henry VI. to Greene. But those who are far more 
conversant with the style of our dramatists do not suggest 
this ^ and we are evidently ignorant of many names, which 
might have ranked not discreditably by the side of these tra- 
gedians. The first part, however, of Henry VL is, in some 
passages, not unworthy of Shakspeare's earlier days, nor, in 
my judgment, unlike his style-, nor in fact do I know any 
one of his contemporaries who could have written the scene 

(a) ^^ Greene in facility of expression and possibly 7 when he claims it, if not in 

in the flow of his blank verse is not to be express words, yet so as to leave no doubt 

placed below his contemporary Peele. His of his meaning. See the note in p. 33S. 

usoal fault, more discoverable in his plays In a poem written on Greene in 1594, are 

than in his poems, is an absence of simpli- these lines : — 

city; but his pedanUc classical references, G,ecni« the pleasing object .fan eye;' 

frequentlywithoQteithertasteordisoretion, ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ „, afl that looked upon 
be had m common with the other scribbling l^j^^ . 

scholars of the time. It was Shakspeare's ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ of every painter's die; 

good fortune to be ma j^eat d^ree without ^^eene gaVe the ground to aU that wrote upo» 
the knowledge, and therefore, if on no other ° 1^^ . ° 

account, without the defect." Collier, iii. j^ t,,;^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ U, f^„,e, 

153. Tieck gives him credit for ** a happy j^^^ ^^ him can thef^y the ^me ? 
talent, a clear spirit, and a lively imagina- '^ 

tion, which characterise all his writings." This seems an allusion to Greene's own 

Collier, iii. 148. metaphor, and must be taken for a covert 

(6) Mr. Collier says, iii. i4a. Greene may attack on Shakspeare, who had by this time 

possibly have had a hand in the True pretty wfell eclipsed the fame of Greene: 
History of Richard Duke of Yorlt. But why 
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in the Temple Garden. The light touches of his pencil have 
ever been still more inimitable, if possible, than its more ela- 
borate strokes (a). 

33. We can hardly afford time to dwell on several other 
writers anterior to Shakspeare. Kyd, whom Mr. Collier places, 
as a writer of blank verse, next to Marlowe (^), Lodge (c), Lily, 
Nash, Hughes, and a few more, have all some degree of merit 
Nor do the anonymous tragedies, some of which were formeriy 
ascribed to Shakspeare, and which even Scblegel, with less 
acuteness of jcriticism than is usual with him, has deemed 
genuine, always want a forcible delineation of passion, and 
a vigorous strain of verse, though not kept up for many lines. 
Among these are specimens of the domestic species of tragic 
drama, drawn probably from real occurrences, such as Arden 
of Feversham and the Yorkshire Tragedy, the former of which, 
especially, has very considerable merit. Its author, I believe, 
has not been conjectured ; but it may be referred to the last 
decad of the century {d). Another play of the same kind, A 

(a) *' These three gifted men (Peele, of concepticm, but as a drawer of character, 

Greene, and Marlowe), says their late editor, so essential apart of dramatic poetry, he 

Mr. Dyce (Peele's Works, preface xxxv.)* unquestionably has the advantage." iii. 214. 
though they often present to us pictures (<() The murder of Arden of FeTersham 

that in design and colouring outrage the occurred under Edward VI., but the play 

trulhof nature, are the earliest of our tragic was published in 1592. The impression 

writers who exhibit any just defiBeation of made by the story must have been deep to 

the workings of passion; and their language, produce a tragedy so long afterwards. It is 

though now swelling into bombast, and said by Mr. Collier, that Professor Tieck 

now sinking into meanness, is generally has inclined to think Arden of Feversham 

rich with poetry, while their versification, a genuine work of Shakspeare. I cannot but 

though somewhat monotonous, is almost venturetosuspectthat, if this distinguished 

always flowing and harmonious. Thi^y as critic were a native, he would discern such 

much excel their immediate predecessors differences ofstyle,asrender this hypothesis 

as they are themselves excelled by Sbak- improbable. The speeches in Arden of Fever- 

speare." ISot quite as much. sham have spirit and feeling, but there is 

(6) Collier, iii. 207. Kyd is author of none of that wit, that fertility of analogical 

Jeronymo, and of the " Spanish Tragedy," imagery, which the worst plays of Shak- 

a continuation of the same story. Shak- speare display. The language is also more 

speare has selected some of their absurdi- plain and perspicuous than we ever find in 

ties for ridicule, and has Jeft an abundant him, especially on a subject so full of 

harvest for the reader. Parts of the Spanish passion. Mr. Collier discerns the hand of 

Tragedy, Mr. G. thinks, " are in the highest Shakspeare in the Yorkshire Tragedy, and 

degree pathetic and interesting.'' This thinks that ''there are some speeches which 

perhaps may be admitted, but Kyd is not, could scarcely have proceeded from any 

upon the whole, a pleasing dramatist. other pen,'' Collier, iii. 5i. It was printed 

(c) Lodge, one of the best poets of the with his name in 1608; but this, which 

age, was concerned, jointly with Greene, woufd be thought good evidence in most 

in the Looking-glass for London. In this cases, must not be held sufficient. It is 

strange performance the prophet Hosea is impossible to explain thegrounds of internal 

brought to Minoveh, and the dramatis persuasion in these nice questions of 

persona), as far as they are serioiis, belong ssthetic criticism; but 1 cannot perceive 

to that city ; but all the farcical part relates the hand of Shakspeare in any ^of the ano> 

to London. Of Lodge Mr. C. say^, ihal he nymous tragedies, 
is *' second to Kyd in vigour and boldness 
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Woman killed with KindDess, bears the date of 1600, and is 
the earliest production of a fertile dramatist, Thomas Heywood. 
The language is not much raised above that of comedy, but 
/we can hardly rank a tale of guilt, sorrow, and death, in 
that dramatic category. It may be read with interest and appro* 
bation at this day, being quite free from extravagance either 
in manner or language, the besetting sin of our earlier dra- 
matists, and equally so from buffoonery. The subject resembles 
that of Kotzebue/s drama, The Stranger, but id managed with 
a nobler tone of morality. It is true that Mrs. Frankfort's imme- 
diate surrender to her seducer, like that of Beaumele in the 
Fatal Dowry, makes her contemptible; but this, though it 
might possibly have originated in the necessity created by 
the narrow limits of theatrical time, has the good effect of 
preventing that sympathy with her guilt, which is reserved 
tor her penitence. 

34. Of William Shakspeare (a), whom, through the mouths 
of those whom he has inspired to body forth the modifica- 
tions of his immense mind, we seem to know better than any 
human writer, it may be truly said that we scarcely know 
any thing. We see him, so far as we do see him, not in 
himself, but in a reflex image from the objectivity in which 
he was manifested; he is Falstaff, and Mercutio, and Mai- 
volio, and Jaques, and Portia, and Imogen, and Lear, and 
Otheljo ; but to us he is scarcely a determined person, a sub- 
stantial, reality of past time, the man Shakspeare. The two 
greatest names in poetry are to us little more than names. 
If we are not yet come to question his unity, as we do that 
of ** the blind old man of Scio's rocky isle," an improve- 
ment in critical acuteness doubtless reserved for a distant poste- 
rity, we as little feel the power of identifying the young man 
who came up from Stratford, was afterwards an indifferent 
player in a London theatre, and retired to his native place 
in middle life, with the author of Macbeth and Lear, as we 
can give a distinct historic personality to Homer, All that insa- 

C«) Though I shall not innovate in a taigne, a book which be bad certainly read; 

work of this iiind, not particalarly relating (see Malone's note on Tempest, act ii. 

to Shakspeare, I must observe, that Sir scene I.), has been lately discovered with 

Frederic Madden has offered very specious the name W, Shakapete clearly written in 

reasons (in the Archsologia, vol. xxvi.), it. and there seems no reason to doubt that 

for believing that the poet and his family it is a genuine signature. This book has, 

spelt their name Shakspere, and that there very properly, been placed in the British 

are, at least, no exceptions in his own Museum, among the choice lLt^nM<t of 

autographs, as has commonly been suppoft- that repository, 
cd. A copy of Florio's translation of Mon- 
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liable curiosity and unwearied diligence have hitherto detected 
about Sbakspeare serves rather to disappoint and perplex us, 
than to furnish the slightest illustration of his character. It 
is not the register of his baptism, or the draft of his will, 
or the orthography of his name that we seek. No letter of 
his writing, no record of his conversation, no character of him 
drawn with any fUUness by a contemporary can be produced. 

35. It is generally supposed that he settled in London about 
1587, being then twenty-three years old. For some time 
afterwards we cannot trace him distinctly. Venus and Ado- 
nis, published in 1593, he describes in his dedication to Lord 
Southampton, as '' the first heir of his invention." It is how- 
ever certain that it must have been written some years before, 
unless we take these words in a peculiar sense, for Greene, 
in his Groat'sworth of Wit, 1592, alludes, as we have seen, 
to Shakspearcs as already known among dramatic authors. It 
appears by this passage, that he had converted the two plays 
on the wars of York and Lancaster into what we read ias 
the second and third parts of Henry VI. What share he may 
have had in similar repairs of the many plays then represented, 
cannot be determined. It is generally believed that he had 
much to do with the tragedy of Pericles, which is now printed 
among his works, and which external testimony, though we 
should not rely too much on that as to Sbakspeare, has assigned 
to him ^ but the play is full of evident marks of an inferior 
band (a).- Its date is unknown*, Drake supposes it to have 
been his earliest work, rather fipom its inferiority than on any 
other ground. Titus Andronicus is now by common consent 
denied to be, in any sense, a production of Sbakspeare ^ very 
few passages, I should think not one, resemble his manner (b). 

36. The Comedy of Errors may be presumed by an allusion 
it contains to have been written before the submission of Paris 
to Henry IV. in 1594, which nearly put an end to the civil 
war (c). It is founded on a very popular subject. This fur- 

(a) lialone, in a dissertation on the (b) Notwithstanding this internal eTi- 

tragedy ot Pericles, maintained that it was dence, Meres, so early as 1598, eimmerates 

altogether an early work of Shakspeare. Titus Andronicus among the plays of Shak- 

Stevens contended that it was a production speare, and mentions no other but what Is 

of some older poet, improved by him ; and genuine. Drake, ii. 287. But, in criticism 

Malone had the candour to own that he had of all kinds, we must acquire a dogged 

been wrong. The opinion of Stevens is habit of resisting testimony, when ret ipM 

now general. Drake gives ibe last three per se vodferatur to the contrary. 

aeti, aiid part of the former, to Shakspeare ; (e) Act iii. scene 2. Some have judged the 

but I can hardly think his share is by any play from fhis passage to be as early as 

means so large. 1501, but on precarious grounds. 
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nishes two extant comedies of Plautus, a translation from one 
of which, the Menaechmi, was represented in Italy earlier than 
any other play. It had been already, as Mr. Collier thinks, 
brought upon the stage in England^ and another play, later 
than the Comedy of Errors, has been reprinted by Stevens. 
Shakspeare himself was so well pleased with the idea that 
be has returned to it in Twelfth Night. Notwithstanding the 
opportunity which these mistakes of identity furnish for lu- 
dicrous situations and for carrying on a complex plot, they 
are not very well adapted to dramatic effect, not only from 
the manifest difficulty of finding performers quite alike, but be- 
cause, were this overcome, the audience must be in as great 
embarrassment as the represented characters themselves. In 
the Comedy of Errors there are only a few passages of a 
poetical vein, yet such perhaps as no other living dramatist 
could have written ; but the story is well invented and well ma- 
naged; the confusion of persons does not cease to amuse; 
the dialogue is easy and gay beyond what had been hitherto 
heard on the stage ; there is little buffoonery in the wit, and no 
absurdity in the circumstances. 

37. The Two Gentlemen of Verona ranks above the Comedy 
of Errors, though still in the third class of Shakspeare's plays. 
It was probably the first English comedy in which characters 
are drawn from social life, at once ideal and true ; the cavaliers 
of Verona and their lady-loves are graceful personages, with no 
transgression of the probabilities of naturq ; but they are not 
exactly the real men and women of the same rank in England. 
The imagination of Shakspeare must have been guided by some 
familiarity with romances before it struck out this play. It con- 
tains some very poetical lines. Though these two plays could 
not give the slightest suspicion of the depth of thought which 
Lear and Macbeth were to display, it was already evident that 
the names of Greene, and even Marlowe, would be eclipsed 
without any necessity for purloining their plumes. 

38. Love's Labour Lost is generally placed, I believe, at the 
bottom of the list. There is indeed little interest in the fable, if 
we can say that there is any fable at all ; but there are beautiful 
coruscations of fancy, more original conception of character 
than in the Comedy of Errors, more lively humour than in the 
Gentlemen of Verona, more symptoms of Shakspeare's future 
powers as a comic writer than in either. Much that is here but 
imperfectly developed came forth again in his later plays, espe- 
cially in As you Like it, and Much Ado about Nothing. The 
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I'aming of the Shrew is the only play, except Henry VI., ra 
which Shakspeare has been very largely a borrower. The best 
parts are certainly his, but it must be confessed, that several pas- 
sages, for which we give him credit, and which are very amusing, 
belong to his unknown predecessor. The original play, reprinted 
by Stevens, was published in 1594(a). I do not find so much 
genius in the Taming of the Shrew as in Love's Labour Lost; 
but, as an entire play, it is much more complete. 

39. The beautiful play of Midsummer Night's Dream is placed 
by Malone as early as 1 592 ; its superiority to those we have 
already mentioned affords some presumption that it was written 
after them. But it evidently belongs to the earlier period of 
Shakspeare's genius ; poetical as we account it, more than dra- 
matic, yet rather so, because the indescribable profusion of 
imaginative poetry in this play overpowers our senses till we 
can hardly observe any thing else, than from any deficiency of 
dramatic excellence. For in reality the structure of the fable, 
consisting as it does of three if not four actions, very distinct in 
their subjects and personages, yet wrought into each other 
without effort or confusion, displays the skill, or ratber in- 
stinctive felicity of Shakspeare, as much as in any play he has 
written. No preceding dramatist had attempted to fabricate a 
complex plot, for low comic scenes, interspersed with a serious 
action upon which they have no influence, do not merit notice. 
The Menoechmi of Plautus had been imitated by others as well 
as by Shakspeare; but we speak here of original invention. 

40. The Midsummer Night's Dream is, I believe, altogether 
original in one of the most beautiful conceptions that ever visited 
the mind of a poet, the fairy machinery. A few before him had 
dealt in a vulgar and clumsy manner with popular supersti- 
tions ; but the sportive, beneficent, invisible population of the 
air and earth, long since established in the creed of childhood, 
and of those simple as children, had never for a moment been 
blended with " human mortals" among the personages of the 
drama. Lily's Maid's Metamorphosis is probably later than tills 
play of Shakspeare, and was not published till 1600 (^). It is 
unnecessary to observe that the fairies of Spenser, as he has 
dealt with them, are wholly of a different race. 

(a) Mr. Collier Ihinks that Shakspeare comedy called Englishmen for my Money, 

had nothing to do with any of the scenes iii. 78. 

where Katherine and Petruchio ure not (6) Collier, iii. 18S. LiJy had, hoWBTer, 

introduced. The underplot resembles, he hrought fairies, without making them speak, 

says, the style of Haughlon, author of a into some of his earlier plays. Ibid. 
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41 . The language of Midsumine» Night's Dream is equally 
novel with the machinery. It sparkles in perpetual brightness 
ivith all the hues ^f the rainbow ; yet there is nothing over- 
charged or affectedly ornamented. Perhaps no play of Shak* 
^peare has fewer blemishes, or is from beginning to end in so 
perfect keeping ; none in which so few lines could be erased, 
or so few expressions blamed. His own peculiar idiom, the 
dress of his mind, which began to be discernible in the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, is more frequently manifested in the pre- 
sent play. The expression is seldom obscure, but it is never in 
poetry, and hardly in prose^ the expression of other dramatists, 
and far less of the people. And here, without reviving the de- 
bated question of Shakspeare's learning, tmust venture to think, 
that he possessed rather more aqquaintance with the. Latin 
language than many believe. The phrases, unintelligible and 
improper,, except in the sense of their primitive roots, which 
occur so copiously in his plays, seem to be unaccountable on 
the supposition of absolute ignorance. In the Midsummer 
Night's Dream, these are much less frequent than in his later 
dramas. But here we find several instances. Thus, ^' things 
base and vile, holding no quantity y^ for value; rivers, that 
"have overborn their continents/* the continente ripa of 
Horace^ " comjoac^ of imagination •, " *• something of great co«- 
staricyy* for consistency 5 " sweet Pyramus translated there-, 
** the law of Athens, which by no means we may extenuate. 
I have considerable doubts whether any of these expressions 
would be found in the contemporary prose of Elizabeth's reign, 
which was less overrun by pedantry than that of her successor ; 
but, could authority be produced for Latinisms so forced, it is 
still not very likely that one, who did not understand their 
^ proper meaning, would have introduced them into poetry. It 
would be a weak answer that we do not detect in Shakspeare 
any imitations of the Latin poets. His knowledge of the lan- 
guage may have been chiefly derived, like that of schoolboys, 
from the dictionary, and insufficient for the thorough apprecia- 
tion of their beauties. But, if we should believe him well ac- 
quainted wilh Virgil or Ovid, it would be by no means surprising 
that his learning does not display itself in imitation^ Shakspeare 
seems now and then to have a tinge on his imagination from 
former passages; but he never designedly imitates, though, as 
we have seen, he has sometimes adopted. The streams of inven- 
tion flowed too fast from his own mind to leave him time to 
accommodate the words of a foreign language to our own. He 
II. I 16 
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knew that U> create wouid be easier, and pleasanter, 
better (a). 

42. The tragedy of Romeo and Juliet is referred by Ma 
to the year 1696. Were I to judge by internal evidence, I sti 
b^ inclined to date this play before the Midsummer Nigh 
Dream •, the great frequency of rhymes, the comparative abseM 
of Latinisros, the want of that thoughtful philosophy, whick 
when it had once germinated in Shakspeare's mind, never ceasei 
to display itself, and several of the faults that juvenility in^ 
bes\ explain and excuse, would justify this inference. 

4^. In one of the Italian novels to which Shakspeare hat 
frequently recourse for his fable, he had the good fortune tc 
meet with this siniple and pathetic subject. What he found he 
has arranged with great skill. The incidents in Romeo and 
Juliet are rapid, various, unintermitting in interest, suflicienti; 
probable, and tending to the catastrophe. The nK>st regular 
dramatist has hardly excelled one writing for an infant and bar* 
barian stage. It is certain that the observation of the unity of 
time, which w6 find in this tragedy, unfashionablQ as the name! 
of unity has become in our criticism, gives an intenseness of; 
interest to the story, which is often diluted and dispersed in r 
dramatic history. No play of Shakspeare is more frequently' 
represented, or honoured with more tears. 

44. If from this praise of the fable we pass to other considera- 
tions, it will be more necessary to modify our eulogies. It has 
been said above of the Midsummer Night's Dream, that none 
of Shakspeare's plays have fewer blemishes. We can by no 
means repeat this commendation of Romeo and Juliet. It may 
be said rather that few, if any, are more open to reasonable 
censure ; and we are almost equally struck by its excellencies 
and its defects. 

45. Madame de Stael has truly remarked, that in Romeo and 
Juliet we have, more than in any other tragedy, the mere pas- 
sion of love •, love, in all its vernal promise, full of hop^ and in- 
nocence, ardent beyond all restraint of reason, but tehder as it 
is warm. The contrast between this impetuosity of delirious joy, 

(a) The celebrated esMy by Farmer on ShaMpearecoold have acquired any kninr- 

the learning of Shakspeare, put an end to ledge of Greek. It was not a part of iAA 

such notions as we find in Warburton and education as he received. The case of Latio 

many of the older commentators, that he is different : we knoiT that he was at a 

had imitated Sophocles, and I know not grammar school, and could hardly bare 

bow many Greek authors. Tho^e indeed spent two or three years there without 

who agree with wbAt I have said in a former bringing away a certain portion of the 

chapter as to the state of learning under language. 
Elizabeth , will not thinlt it probable that 
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in which the youUifol lovers are first displayed, and the horrors 

of the last scene, throws a charm of deep melancholy over the 

whole. Once alone each of them, in these earlier moments, is 

touched by a presaging fear; it passed quickly away from them, 

but is not lost on^he reader. To him there is a sound of despair 

in the wild effbsions of their hope, and the madness of grief is 

mingled with the intoxication of their joy. And hence it is that, 

notwithstanding its many blemishes, we all read and witness 

this tragedy with delight. It is a symbolic mirror of the fearful 

realities of life^ where " the course of true love," has so often 

'' not run smooth," and moments of as fond illusion as beguiled 

the lovefs of Verona have been exchanged, perhaps as rapidly, 

not indeed for the dagger and the bowl, but for the many-headed 

sorrows and sufferings of humanity. 

46. The character of Romeo is one of excessive! tenderness. 

His first passion for Rosaline, which no vulgar poet Would have 

brought forward, serves to display a constitutiohal susceptibi* 

lity. There is indeed so much of this in his deportment and 

language, that we might be in some danger of mistaking it for 

effeminacy ,Mf the loss of bis friend had not aroused his courage. 

It seems to have been necessary to keep down a little the other 

characters, that they might not overpower the principal one *, 

and though we can by no means agree with Dryden, that if 

Shakspeare had not kiUed Mercutio, Mercutio would have killed 

him, there might have been some danger of his killing Romeo. 

His brilliant vivacity shows the softness of the other a little to a 

disadvantage. Juliet is a child, whose intoxication in loving and 

being loved whirls away the little reason she may have possessed. 

It is however iiripossible, in my opinion, to place her among 

the great female characters of Shakspeare's creation. 

47. Of the language of thi^ tragedy what shall we say ? It 
contains passages that every one remembers, that are among 
the nobler efforts of Shakspeare's poetry, and many short and 
beautiful touches of his proverbial sweetness. Yet, on the other 
hand, the faults are in prodigious number. The conceits, the 
phrases that jar on the mind's ear, if I may use such an express 
sion, and interfere with the very^ emotion the poet would excite, 
occur at least in the first three acts without intermission. It 
seems to have formed part of his conception of this youthful and 
ardent pair, that they should talk irrationally. The extravagance 
of their fancy, however, not only forgets reason, but wastes it- 
sdfiafrigid metaphors and incongruous conceptions*, the tone 
of^Rpmieo is that of the most .bombastic commonplace of gal- 
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lantry, and the young lady differs only in being one d^^ree more 
mad. The voice of virgin love has beeu counterfeited .by the 
authors of many Qclioos : I know none who have thoagbt the 
style of Juliet wDuld represent it. Nor is this conGned to the 
happier moments of their intercourse. False thoughts and mis- 
placed phrases deform the whole of the third act. It may be 
added that, if not dramatic propriety, at least the interest of the 
character, is affected by some of Juliet's allusions. She seems 
indeed to have profited by the lessons and language of ber 
venerable guardian ; and those who adopt the edifying principle 
of deducing a moral from all they o^d, may suppose that Shak- 
speare intended covertly to warn parents against the contami- 
nating influence of such domestics. These censures apply cbiefly 
to the first three acts ; as the shadows deepen over the scene, 
the language assumes a tone more proportionate to the interest ; 
many speeches are exquisitely beautiful ; yet the tendency to 
quibbles is never wholly eradicated. 

48. The plays we have hitherto mentioned, to which one or 
two more might be added, belong to the earlier class, or, as we 
ihight say, to his first manner. In the second period of his drar 
matic life, we should place his historical plays, and siK^h others 
as were written before the end of the century or perhaps before 
the death of Elizabeth. The Merchant of Venice, As You Like 
It, and Much Ado about Nothing, are among these. The versi- 
fication in these is more studied, the pauses more artificially 
disposed, the rhymes, though not quite abandoned, become less 
frequent, the language is more vigorous and elevated, the prin- 
cipal char^^cters are more strongly marked, more distinctly con- 
ceivejj, and framed on a deeper insight into mankind. Nothing 
in the earlier plays can be compared, in this respect, with the 
two Richards, or Shylock, or Falstaff, or Hotspur. 

49. Many attempts had been made to dramatise the English 
chronicles, but with the single exception of Marlowe's Edward II., 
so unsuccessfully, that Shakspeare may be considered as almost 
an original occupant of the field. He followed historical truth 
with considerable exactness; and, in some of his plays, as in 
that of Richard II. , and generally in Richard lU. and Henry VUI., 
admitted no imaginary personages, nor any scenes of amuse- 
ment. The historical plays have had a great effect on Shak- 
speare's popularity. They have identified him with English feel- 
ings in English hearts, and are very frequently read more fii 
ehildhood, and consequently better remembered than some of 
his superior dramas. And these dramatic chronicles borrowed 
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surprising liveliness and probability from the natfonal eharacter 

and form of government. A prince, and a courtier, and a slave 

are the staff on which the historic dramatist would have to work 

in ^ome countries ; but every class of freemen, in the just subbr- 

dination, without which neither human society, nor the stage, 

vrhich should be its mirror, can be more than a chaos of huddled 

units, lay open to the selection of Shakspeare. What he invent* 

ed is as truly English, as truly historical, in the large sense of 

moral history, as what he read. 

50. The Merchant of Venice is generally esteemed the best of 
Shakspeare's comedies. This excellent play is referred to the 
year 1697(/?). In the management of the plot, which is suf- 
ficiently complex without the slightest confusion or incoherence, 
I do not conceive that it has been surpassed in the annals of any 
theatre. Yet there are those who still affect to speak of 
Shakspeare as a barbarian ; and others who, giving what they 
think due credit to his genius, deiiy him all judgment and 
dramatic taste. A comparison of his works with those of his 
contemporaries, and it is surely to them that we should look, 
will prove that his judgment is by no means the least of his rare 
qualities. This is not so remarkable in the mere construction of 
his fable, though the present comedy is absolutely perffect in that 
point of view, and several others are excellently managed, as in 
the general keeping of the characters, and the choice of incidents. 
If Shakspeare is sometimes extravagant, the Marstons and 
Middletons are seldom otherwise. The variety of characters in 
the Meithant of Venice, and the powerful delineation of those 
upon whom the interest chiefly depends, the effectiveness of 
many scenes in representation, the copiousness of the wit, and 
the beauty of the language, it would be superfluous to extol ^ nor 
is it our office to repeat a tale so often told as the praise of 
Shakspeare. In the language there is the commencement of a 
metaphysical obscurity which soon became characteristic 5 but it 
is perhaps less observable than in any later play. 

61. The sweet and sportive temper of Shakspeare, though it 
never deserted him, gave way to advancing years, and to the 

(a) Meres, in his Palladis Tamia, or Wit's GeDtlemen of Verona, his Errors, hisLove's 

Treasury, i598, has a passage of some value Labour Lost, his Love's Labour Won [ tho 

in determining the age of Shalispeare's original appellation of All's Well that Ends 

plays, both by wbal it contains, and by WeUl, bis Midsummer Night's Dream, and 

what it omits. "' As Plautus and Seneca are bi^ Merchant of Venice; for tragedy hi* 

accoonted the best for comedy and tragedy Richard II., his Richard III., Henry IV.» 

amongthe Latins, so Shakspeare among the King John, Ti|u«. Andran^cus^ and bi^ 

Bnglish is the most excellent in both kinds Romeo and Juliet." Drake, ii. 287. 
lor the stage; for comedy witness his 
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masteriog force oC serious thought. What be read we know bol 
very imperfectly \ yet, in the last years of this century, when fiw 
and thirty summers bad ripened his genius, it seems that be must 
have transfused much of the wisdom of past ages into bis own 
ailHCombining mind. In several of the historical plays, in the 
Merchant of Venice, and especially in As You like It, the 
philosophic eye, turned inward on the mysteries of human nature, 
is more and more characteristic *, and we might apply to the last 
comedy the bold figure that Coleridge has less appropriatdf 
employed as to the early poems, that ''the creative power and 
the intellectual energy wrestle as in a war embrace," In no other 
play, at least, do we find the bright imagination and fascinating 
grace of Shakspeare's youth so mingled with the though tfulness 
of jhis maturer age. This play is referred with reasonable pro- 
bability to the year 1 600. Few comedies of Shakspeare are more 
generally pleasing, and its manifold improbabilities do not much 
affect us in perusal. The brave injured Orlando, the sprightly 
but modest Rosalind, the faithful Adam, the reOectipg Jaques, 
the serene and magnanimous Duke, interest us by turns, though 
the play is not so well managed as to condense our sympathy, 
and direct it to the conclusion. 

52. The comic scenes of Shakspeare had generally been drawn 
from novels, and laid in foreign lands. But several of our earliest 
plays, as has been partly seen, delineate the prevailing manners 
of English life. None had acquired a reputation which endured 
beyond their own time till Ben Jonson in 1596 produced, at the 
age of twenty-two, his first comedy. Every Man in bis Humour; 
an extraordinary monument of early genius, in what is seldom 
the possession of youth, a clear and unerring description of 
human character, various, and not extravagant beyond the 
necessities of the stage. He had learned the principles of comedy, 
no doubt, from Plautus and Terence; for they were not to be 
derived from the moderns at home or abroad \ but be could not 
draw from them the application of living passions and mianners ; 
and it would be no less unfair, as Giffbrd has justly observed, 
to make Bobadil a copy of Thraso, than to deny the dramatic 
originality of Kitely. 

53. Every Man in his Humour is perhaps the earliest of 
European domestic comedies that deserves to be remembered ; 
for the Mandragola of Machiavel shrinks to a mere farce in 
comparison (a). A mucti greater roaster of comic powers than 

(a) This would not have beeo approved avaol que MolUsre parlit el m^ioe de son 
by a modern literary historian. Quelle ^tait, temps, la coinedie modeme comparable h I4. 
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JoQSon was iodeed bis coniemporary , and, as he perhaps fancied, 

1^1$ rival ^ but, for some reason , Shakspeare had never yet drawn 

Y^is story from the domestic life of his countrymen. Jbnson 

avoided the common defect of the Italian and Spanish theatre, 

tbe sacrifice of all other dramatic objects to one only, a rapid 

sLud amusing succession of incidents ^ his plot is slight and of no 

Sreat complexity ; but his excellence is to be found in the variety 

of bis characters, and in their individuality very clearly defined 

^^witb little extravagance. 



CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY OF POLITE LITERATURE IN PROSE 
FROM 1550 TO 1600. 

Sect. I. 

style of best Italian Writers — Those of France — England. 

1 . I a;^ not aware that we can make any great distinction in 
the character of the Italian writers of this and the preceding pe- 
riod, though they are more numerous in the present. Some of 
these have been already mentioned on account of their subjects. 
In point of style, to which we now chiefly confine ourselves, 
Casa is esteemed among the best (a). The Galateo is certainly 
diffuse, but not so languid as some contemporary works ^ nor do 
we find in it, I think, so many of the inversions which are com- 
mon blemishes in the writings of this age. The prose of Tasso 
is placed by Comiani almost on a level with his poetry for beauty 
of diction. " We find in it," he says, " dignity, rhythm, elegance, 
and purity without affectation, and perspicuity without vulgar- 
ity. He is never trifling or verbose, like his contemporaries of 
that century, but endeavours to fill every part of his discourses 

Calandria, A la Mandragore, aax Bheilteures shonld have no hesitalioa ia replying that 

pidcefi de TArioste, k oeH«s de V Aretin, da we could pjpoduce at lea^t forty oonedies, 

Ceocbi, dtt Lascfa, da Beativoglio, de ftaaH- before the age of Moli^re, superior to the 

oesoo n^'Ambra, et de tant d'autres ? Gio- best of tboae he has meationcd, and perbapa 

guen^ vi. 31 a. Tbla comes of daaiduog three times that number as good as the 

before we knov any thing of the faata. worst. 

Giaguen^ might possibly be abte to read (a) Coraiaai, v. lU- Parini ealled tlie 

EaglieU, bu4 certainly had no sort of Galalea, Capo ^'opera di aostra lingua, 
aeqaaintanoe with the £ngHsb tbeatre, I 
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with meaning (a)." These praises may be just, but there is a 
tediousness in the moral essays of Tasso, which, like most other 
I»'oductions of that class, assert what the reader has never seen 
denied, and distinguish what he is in no danger of confounding. 

2. Few Italian writers, it is said by the editors of the volumi- 
nous Milan collection, have united equally with Firenzuola the 
most simple naivete to a delicate sweetness, that diffuses itself 
over the heart of the reader. His dialogue on the Beauty of Wo- 
men is reckoned one of the best of his works. It is diffuse^ but 
seems to deserve the praise bestowed upon its language. His 
translation of the Golden Ass of Apuleius is read with more 
pleasure than the original. The usual style of Italian prose in 
this, accounted by some its best age, is elaborate^ ornate, yet not 
to excess, with a rhythmical structure apparently much studied, 
very rhetorical, and for the most part trivial, as we should now 
think, in its matter. The style of Machiavel, to which, perhaps, 
the reader's attention was not suflSciently called while we were 
concerned with his political philosophy, is eminent for simplicity, 
strength, and clearness. It would not be too much to place him 
9t the bead of the prose writers of Italy. But very few had the 
good taste to emulate so admirable a model. ''They were apt to 
presume, says Corniani, that the spirit of good writing consisted 
in the artiGcial employment of rhetorical figures. They hoped 
to fertilize the soil barren of argument by such resources. They 
believed that they should become eloquent by accumulating 
words upon words, and phrases upon phrases, hunting on every 
side for metaphors, and exaggerating the most trifling theme by 
frigid hyperboles (*)." 

3. A treatise on Painting, by Raffaelle Borghino, published 
in 1584^ called U Riposo, is highly praised for its style by the 
Milan editors; but it is difficult for a' foreigner to judge so cor- 
rectly of these delicacies of language', as he may of the general 
merits of composition. They took infinite pains with their let- 
ters, great numbers of which have been collected. Those of 
Annibal Caro are among the best known (c) ; but Pietro Aretino, 

(a) Corniani, Ti. 240. i grandi, ma i mezzani e i plebei quasi aspi- 

(6) Corniani, vi. 52. rano a questi gran nomi, e si tengooo anco 

(«) It is of no relevancy to the history of per affronto, se non gli hanno, e d' errora 

literature, but in one of Care's letters to son notati quelii, ehe non gli danno. Cost, 

Bernardo Tasso, about 1S44, be censures che a me pare stranissima e stomacbosa, 

the innovation of using the third person in che habbiamo a parlar con uno, come se 

addressing a correspondent. Tutto questo fosse un altro, e tutta via in astratto, quasi 

seeolo (dice Monsignor de la Gasa) 4 adula- con la idea di colui, con cbi si parla, non 

tore ; ognuno che scrive dl de le signorie ; con la persona sua propria. Pure V abuso ^ 

ognuno, a chi si scrive, le vuole ; e non pure gia fatto, ed ^ generate, etc., lib. f. p. 122. 
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JPaolo Manuzio, and Bonfadio are also celebrated for their style. 
7he appearance of labour and affectation is still less pleasing in 
epistolary correspondence than in writings more evidently de- 
signed for tlie public eye ; and there will be found abundance of 
it in these Italian Writers, especially in addressing their superiors* 
Cicero was a model perpetually before their eyes, and whose 
faults they did not perceive. Yet perhaps the Italian writings of 
this period, with their flowing grace, are more agreeable than 
the sententious antitheses of the Spaniards. Both are artificial^ 
but the efforts of the one are bestowed on diction and cadence, 
those of the other display a constant strain to be emphatic 
and profound. What Cicero was to Italy, Seneca became to 
Spain. 

4. An exception to the general character of diffusene^s is 
found in the well-known tranalation of Tacitus by Davanzati. 
This, it has often been said, he has accomplished in fewer words 
than the original. No one, as in the story of the fish, which was 
said to weigh less in water than out of it, inquires into the truth 
of what is confidently said, even where it is obviously impos- 
sible. But whoever knows the Latin and Italian Languages must 
know that a translation of Tacitus into Italian cannot be made 
in fewer words. It will be found, as might be expected, that 
Davanzati has succeeded by leaving out as much as was re- 
quired to compensate the difference that articles and auxiliary 
verbs made against him. His translation is also censured by 
Comiani («), as full of obsolete terms and Florentine vulgarisms. 
6. We can place ufiider no better head than the present, 
much of that lighter literature which, without taking the form of 
romance, endeavours to amuse the reader by fanciful invention 
and gay remark. The Italians have much of this ^ but it is 
beyond our province to enumerate productions of no great 
merit or renown. Jordan6 Bruno's celebrated Spaccio della Bes- 
tia Trionfante is one of this class. Another of Bruno's light 
pieces is entitled. La Cahala del Cavallo Pegaifed, con I'Ag- 
giunta de I'Asino Cillenico. This has more profaneness in it than 
the Spaccio della Bestia. The latter, as is well-known, was de- 
dicated to Sir Philip Sydney •, as was also another little piece, Gli 
Eroici Furori. In this he has a sonnet addressed to the English 
ladies : **Dell' Inghilterra o Vaghe Ninfe e Belle •/' but ending^ 

(edit, 1581.) I have found the third person much employed: nor is it always found in 

used as early as a letter of Paolo Manozio that age in letters to men of very high rank 

to Casllevetro in 1548"; but where there was from their inferiors, 
any intimacy with an equal rank, it is not (a) vi. 58. 
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of course, with a compliment, somewhat at the expense of them 
beauties, to " 1' unica Kana, qual' 6 ttk yoi quel, ohe tra gV astii 
il sole." It had been well for Bruno if he had kept hims^f under 
the protection of Diana. The ''chaste beams of that watery 
moon " were less scorching than the Bres of tfte Inquisition. 

6. The French generally date the beginning of an easy and 
natural style in their own language from the publicatiOB of James 
Amyot's translation of Plutareh in 1559. Some earlier writers, 
however, have been motioned in another place, and perhaps 
some might have been added. The French style of the sixteenth 
century is for the most part diffuse, endless in its periods, and 
consequently negligent of grammar \ but it was even then Uvely 
and. unaffected, especially in narration, the memoirs of tluitage 
being still read with pleasure. Amy.ot» according to some, knew 
Greek but indifferently, and was perb£4)S on that accounyt a bet- 
ter model of his own language \ but if he did not always render 
the meaning of Plutarch, he has made Plutarch's reputatioB, and 
thftt, in some measure, of those who have taken Plutarch for 
their guide. It is well known how popular, more perhaps than 
any other ancient, this historian and moralist has been in 
France ; but it is through Amyot that he has been read. The 
style of his translator, abounding with tlie native idiom, and 
yet enriching the language, not at that time, quite copious 
enough fur its high vocation in literature, with many wonts 
which usage and authority have recognised, has always been 
regjirded with admiration, and by some, in the prevalence of a 
leas natural taste, with regret. It is in f'rench prose what that 
of Marot is in poetry, and suggests, not an uncultivated simpU- 
oity , but the natural grace of a young person, secure of appear- 
ing to advantage, but not at bottom indifferent to doing so. 
This naweid, a word which, as we have neither naturalised nor 
translated it, I must adopt, has ever since been the charm of 
good writing in France. It is, above all, the characteristic of 
one who majilustly be called the disciple of Amyot, and who 
extols him above aU other writers in the language — Montaigne. 
The fascination of Montaigne's manner is acknowledged by all 
who read him ] and with a worse style, or one less individually 
adapted to his character, be would never have been the favour- 
ite of the world («)." 

7. In the essays of Montaigne a few passages occur of striking, 
though simple eloquenee. But it must be admitted that the fa- 
Co) See tbe articles on Amyot m Baitlel, seHe. Pr^aee aux OEuyres de Pascal, par 

iv. 438. Bayle. La Harpe. Biogr. Univer- Ifeufchaleau. 
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miliar idiomatic tone of Amyot was better fitted to please than to 
a\¥e, to soothe the mind than to excite it, to charm away the 
cares of the moment than to impart a durable emotion. It was 
also so remote from the grand style which the writings of Cicero 
aod the precepts of rhetoric had taught the learned world to 
admire, that we cannot wcmder to find some who sought to 
model their Fre^ncb by a different standard. The only one of 
theses, so far as I am aware, that falls within the sixteenth cen- 
tury is PD Vair, a man not less distinguished in public life than 
in literature, having twice held the great seals of France under 
ILiOuis XHL *'Be composed," says a modern writer, "many 
works, in which he endeavoured to be eloquent *, but he fell 
into the error, at^that time so common, of too much wishing to 
Latinise our mother tongue* He has been charged with fabri- 
cating words, such as sponsion, cogitation, contumelie, diluoi* 
dit^, contemnement, etc. {ay Notwithstanding these instances 
of bad taste which, when collected, seem more monstrous than 
as they are dispersed in his writings, Du Vair is not devoid of a 
flowing eloquence, which, whether perfectly congenial to the 
spirit of thQ language or not, has never wanted its imitators and 
admirers, and those very successful and brilliant, in French 
Uleratui^ (b). It W9S of course the manner of the bar and of the 
pi^pit, after the pulpit laid aside its buffoonery, far more than 
that of Amyot and Montaigne. 

8. It is not in nKy power to communicate much information as 
to the minor literature of France. One book may be named as 

V 

(«) Neiifcka(eau, in Pr^ace k Pascal, si baut?Qiiiavoii^nous vade netresi^le 

p. 181. Bouterwek^v. 326, praises DuYair, tenir laa sceaux de France, qui n'ait Hub 

but he does not seem a faYOurite with his mis en cette charge, pour en 6tre dejette 

compatriot critics. avec oontumeiie? Gelni qui aurait va M. le 

(b) Du Yair's Essay da la Constance at Cbanoelier Oliviet , oa M . ie CtMuioelier da 
Consolations 6s Mauieurs Publiques, of I'lfospital, partir de la cour pour se retirer 
which the first edition is in 1594, furnishes en leurs maisons, n'auroit jamais envi6 de 
some eloquent declamaliom in a style nn- tds boBneurs, ni ie tels charges.. Imaginei- 
like that of Amyot. Repassez en votr'e me- vous ces braves et vto^rablcs vieillarda» 
morie Tbistoire de toute Fantiquit^; et esquels reluisoient toutes sorles de vertus, 
quai)4 vous .trauveraz un inagistrat qui etesquelsentreuneiniinil^degraBiles par- 
aura eu grand crMit envers un peuple, du ties vous n'euasiez s^u que ciiaisif , wmr 
aopp^s d'un prince, et qui se sera voulu pi is d'^rudition, consommez 6s affaires, 
f Oioporter ver^uevsement, dites bardiinent : amateurs de laav patrie, viaiment dii^ee de 
Jegape que cestui^i a 6te banni, que ce^ teUes charges, si le si6cl/» east 6t^ digne 
tui-pi a It6 tu6, qui cestui>ci a 6t6 empoi- d'eux. Apr6s avoir longuementet fid^lement 
^an^. K Ath^aes, Ar^tidi^s, Tfaiemistocl^s, sewi la patrie, on leor dresse des quereiles. 
et Phocioa; i Home inAnis desqoaU je d'AUema^s, at de fausses aecusationa pone 
taisse ics noms pour n'emplir Ie papier, me jes bannir des affaires, ou p1ut6t pour ^n 

C0BM)a(4qt4|e Gamitle, Scipion, et Cicaroa priver les afi^ires; comme un navire agile. 

Sow raoliquit^, de Papinien potur les temps de la condnile de si sages et exparU pilQles„ 

es empereurs remains, el de Bo6ce sous afiln de le faire plus aisdment briser, p. 76. 

(es Gols. Mais pourquoi le prenons-nous (edit. I6Q4.) 
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being familiarly known, the Satire M4nipp6e. The first edition 
bears the date of 1593, but is said not to have appeared till 1594, 
containing some allusions to events of that year. It is a ridicule 
on the proceedings of the League, who were then roasters of 
Paris, and has commonly been ascribed to Leroy, canon of 
Rouen, though Passerat, Pi thou, Rapin, and others, are said to 
have bad some share in it. This book is historically curious, but 
I do not perceive that it displays any remarkable degree of hu- 
mour or invention. The truth appears so much throughout, 
that it cannot be ranked among works of fiction (a). 

9. In the scanty and obscure productions of the English press 
under Edward and Mary, or in the early years of Elizabeth, we 
should search, I conceive, in vain for any elegance or eloquence 
in writing* Yet there is an increasing expertness and fluency, 
and the language insensibly rejecting obsolete forms, the man- 
ner of our writers is less uncouth, and their sense more pointed 
and perspicuous than before. Wilson's Art of Rhetorique is at 
least a proof that some knew the merits of a good style, if they 
did not yet bring their rules to bear on their own language. In 
Wilson's own manner there is nothing remarkable. The first 
book which can be worth naming at all, is Ascham's School- 
master, published in 1670, and probably written some years 
before. Ascbam is plain and strong in his style, but without 
grace or warmth ; his sentences have no harmony of structure. 
He stands, however, as far as I have seen, above all other 
writers in the first half of the queen's reign. The best of these, 
like Reginald Scot, express their meaning well, but with no 
attempt at a rhythmical structure or figurative language-, they 
are not bad writers, because their solid sense is aptly conveyed 
to the mind -, but they are not good, because they have little 
Selection of words, and give no pleasure by means of style. 
Puttenham is perhaps the first who wrote a well-measured prose 5 
in his Art of English Poesie, published in 1686, he is elaborate, 
studious of elevated and chosen expression, and rather diffuse, 
in the manner of the Italians of the sixteenth century, who 
afi'ected that fulness of style, and whom he probably meant to 
imitate. But in these later years of the queen, when almost 
every one was eager to be distinguished for sharp wit or ready 
learning, the want of good models of writing in our own lan- 
guage gave rise to some pervei^sion of the public taste. Thoughts 
and words began to be valued, not as they were just and natural, 
but as they were removed from common apprehension^ and 

(a) Biog. Univ. Vigoeul-Marville, i. 197. 
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most exclusively the original property of those who employed 
^ttaem. This in poetry showed itself in affected conceits, and in 
*^prose led to the pedantry of recondite my tbological allusion, and 
of a Latinised phraseology. 

10. The most remarkable specimen of this dass is the Eu- 
phues of Lilly, a book of little value, but which deserves notice 
on account of the influence it is recorded to h^ve had upon the 
court of Elizabeth ; an influence also over the public taste, which 
is manifested in the literature of the age. It is divided into two 
parts, having separate titles ^ the first, ^' Euphues, the Anatomy 
of Wit; " the second, '' Euphues and his England." This is a 
very dull st(»*y of a young Athenian, whom the author places at 
]^f aples in the first part and brings to England in the second ; it 
is full of dry commonplac<es. The style which obtained cele- 
brity is antithetical, and sententious to affectation^ the pe«*petual 
effort with no adequate success rendering the book equally disa-^ 
^^reeable and ridiculous, though it might not be difficult to find 
passages rather more happy and' ingenious than the rest. The 
Ibliowjhg specimen is taken at random, and though sufliciently 
characteristic, is perhaps rather unfavourable to LiUy, as a little 
more affected and empty than usual. 

11." The sliarpest north-east wind, my good Euphues, doth 
never last three days, tempests have but a short time, and the 
more violen<t the thunder is, the less permanent it is. In the 
like manner it faUeth out with jars and carpings of friends, which, 
^ begun in a moment, are ended in a moment. Necessary it is 
that ^mfiong friends there should be some thwarting, but to con- 
tinue in anger not convenient : the camel first troubleth the water 
before he drink ; the frankincense is burned before it smeU ^ 
friends are tried before they be trusted, lest shining like the car- 
buncle as though they had fire, they be found, being touched, to 
be without fire. Friendship should be like the wine, which 
Homer much commending calleth Maroneum, whereof one pint 
being mingled with five quarts of water, yet it keepeth his old 
^strength and virtue, not to be qualified by any discurtesie. 
"Where salt doth grow nothing else can breed ] where friendship 
is built no ofience can harbour. Then, Euphues, let the faUing 
out of friends be the renewing of affection, that in this we may 
resemble the bones of the lion, which, lying still and not moved, 
begin to rot, but being stricken one against another, break out 
like fire, and wax green." 

12. '^ The lords and gentlemen in that court (of Elizabeth) 
are also an example," he says in a subsequent passage, '^ for all 
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others to Mtow, true types of nobility, the only stay and staff of 
honour, brave courtiers, stout soldiers^ apt to revel in peace and, 
ride in war. In fight fierce, not dreading death ^ id frieodsh^) 
firm, not breaking promise; courteous to all that deserve weB, 
cruel to none that deserve ill. Their adversaries they trust not 
—that showeth their wisdom ; (heir enemies they fear fioC— 
that argueth their courage. They are not apt to proffer if^orias, 
not fit to take any-, loth to pick quarrels^ but longing to reveoge 
them." Lilly pays great compliments to the ladies for beauty aod 
modesty, and overloads Elizabeth with panegyric. ^^ Touching 
the beauty of this prince, her countenance, her majesty, ber 
personage, I cannot think that it may be sufficiently comnnended, 
when it cannot be too much marvailed at ; so that I am con- 
strained to say, as Praxiteles did when he began to paint Venus 
and her son, who doubted whether tlie world could afford co^ 
lours good enough for two such fair faces, and I whether my 
tongue can yield words to blaze that beauty, the peritetiM 
whereof none can imagine ; which, seeing it is so, I must do like 
those that want a clear sight,^ who being not able to discern the 
sun in the sky, are inforced to behold it in the water." 

13^ It generally happens that a style devoid of simplicity^ 
when first adopted, becomes the object of admiration for its 
imagined ingenuity and difliculty; and that of Euphues vras 
well adapted to a pedantic generation who valued nothing higher 
than far-fetched allusions and sententious precepts. All the ladies 
of the tinie, we are told, were Lilly's scholars; ^' she who spoke 
not Euphuism being as little regarded at court as if she could not 
speak French.'' '^ His invention," says one of his editors, who 
seems well worthy of him, ^' was so curiously strung, that Eli- 
zabeth's court held his notes in admiration (a)." Shakspeare has 
ridiculed this style in Love's Labour Lost, and Jonson in Every 
Man out of his Humour ; but, as will be seen on comparing the 
extracts I have given above, with the language of Holofernes and 
Fastidious BrisR, a little in the tone of caricature, which $ir 
Walter Scott has heightened in one of his novels, till it bears no 
great resemblance to the real Euphues. I am not sure that Shak- 
speare has never caught the Euphuistic style, when he did not 
intend to make it ridiculous, especially in some speeches of 
Hamlet. 

14. The first good prose writer, in any positive sense of the 
word, is Sir Philip Sydney. The Arcadia appeared in 1690. It 

(it) 111 Biogr. BriUinnicAf an. Lilly. 
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Ims been said of the author of this famous romance, to whicfa^ As 
«jch, we shall have soon to revert, that '^ we may regard the 
^^bole literary character of that age as in some sort derived and 
<lesceDded from him, and his work as the fountain from which 
all the vigorous shoots of that period drew something of their y 
verdure and strength. It was indeed the Arcadia which fiijir 
taught to the contemporary writers that inimitable interWeyw^ 
and contexture of words, that bold and unshackled use and ap» 
plication of them, that art of giving to language, appropriated 
to objects the most collimon and trivial, a kind of acquired and 
adventitious loftiness, and to diction in itself noble and elevated 
d fHMrt of superadded dignity, that power of ennobling the senti* 
ments by the language, and the language by the sentiments, 
^*bich so often excites our admiration in perusing the writers of 
the age of Elizabeth (a)." This panegyric appears a good deal 
too strongly expressed, and perhaps the Arcadia had not this 
great influence over the writers of the latter years of Elizabeth, 
whose age is, in the passage quoted, rather too indeflnitely 
mentioned. We are sometimes apt to mistake an improvement 
springing from the general condition of the public mind for imi- 
tation of the one writer who has first displayed the effects of it. 
Sydney is, as I have said, our earliest good writer \ but if the 
Arcadia had never been published^ I cannot believe that Hpoker 
or Bacon would have written worse. 

15. Sydney's Defence of Poesie, as has been surmised by his 
last editor, was probably written about 1581. I should incline to 
place it later than the Arcadia *, and he m$y perhaps allude to 
himself where he says; ''some have mingled matters heroicai 
and pastoral." This treatise is elegantly written, with perhaps^ 
too artificial a construction of sentences \ the sense is good, but 
the expression is very diffuse, which gives it too much the air o( 
a declamation* The great praise of Sydney in this treatise is, 
that he has shown the capacity of the English language for 
spirit, variety, gracious idiom, and masculine firmness. It is 
worth notice that under the word poesy he includes such works 
as his own Arcadia, or in short any fiction. '' It is not rhyming 
and versing that maketh poesy *, one may be a poet without vers- 
ing, and a versifier without poetry." 

16. But the finest, as well as the most philosophical, writer of 
the Elizabethan period is Hooker. The first book of the Eccle- 
siastical Polity is at this day one of the masterpieces of Englisl) 

(«) BetroBpectiVe Review, vol- ii. p. 43. 
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eloquence. His periods indeed are generally ihuch too lofig and 
too intricate, but portions of them are often beautifully rhyth- 
mical; his langaage is rich in English idiom without vulgarity, 
and in words of a Latin source without pedantry ; he is more 
uniformly solemn than the usage of later times permits, or even 
than writers of that time, such as Bacon, Conversant with 
mankind as well as books, would have reckoned- necessary ; but 
the example of ancient orators and philosophers upon themes 
so grave as those which he discusses may justify the serious dig- 
nity from which he does not depart. Hooker is perhaps the 
first in England who adorned his prose with the images of 
poetry; but this he has done more judiciously and with more 
moderation than others of great name *, and we must be bigots in 
Attic severity, before we can object to some of his grand figures 
of speech. We may praise him also for avoiding the super- 
fluous luxury of quotation, a rock on which the writers of the 
succeeding age were so frequently wrecked. 

17. It must be owned, however, by every one not absolutely 
blinded by a love of scarce books, that the prose literature of the 
queen's reign, taken generally, is but very mean. The pedantic 
Euphuism of Lilly overspreads the productions which aspire to 
the praise of politeness ^ while (he common style of most pieces of 
circumstance, like those of Martin Mar-prelate and his answerers 
(for there is little to choose in this respect between parties ), or of 
such efforts at wit and satire as 6ame from Greene, Nash, and 
other worthies of our early stage, is low, and, with few excep- 
tions, very stupid ribaldry. Many of these have a certain utility 
in the illustration of Shakspeare and of ancient manners, which is 
neither to be overlooked in our contempt for such trash, nor to 
be mistaken for intrinsic merit. If it is alleged that I have not 
read enough of the Elizabethan literature to censure it, I must 
reply that, admitting my slender acquaintance with the num- 
berless little books that some years since used to be sold at vast 
prices, I may still draw an inference from the inability of their 
admirers, or at least purchasers, to produce any tolerable speci- 
mens. Let the labours of Sir Egerton Brydges, the British Bi- 
bliographer, the Censura Literaria, the Restituta, collections so 
copious, and formed with so much industry, speak for the prose 
of the queen's reign, I would again repeat that good sense in 
plain language was not always wanting upon serious subjects ; 
it is to polite writing alone that we now refer (a). Spenser's dia- 

(a) It is not probable that Brydg«s, as a whatever some other pioneers in the same 
man of considerable taste and judgment, track may have been, would fail to select 
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logue upon the State of Ireland, the) Brief Conceit of English 
Policy, and several other tracts are written as such treatises 
should he written, but they are not to be counted in the list of 
eloquent or elegant compositions. 



Sect. II. — On Criticism. 

Slate of Criticism in Italy -— Scaliger -- Castelvetto — Salviati — In other 

Countries — England. 

18. In the earlier periods with which we have been conver- 
isant, criticism had been the humble handmaid of the ancient 
writers, content to explain, or sometimes aspiring to restore, 
but seldom presuming to censure their text, or even to justify 
the superstitious admiration that modern scholars felt for it. 
But there is a different and far higher criticism, which excites 
and guides the taste for truth and beauty in works of imagina- 
tion ; a criticism to which even the great masters of language 
are responsible, and from which they expect their reward. But 
of the many who have sat in this tribunal, a small minority 
have been recognised as rightful arbiters of the palms they pre- 
tend to confer, and an appeal to the public voice has as often 
sent away the judges in dishonour as conGrmed their decision. 

19. It is a proof at least of the talents and courage which 
distinguished Julius Csesar Scaliger, that he, first of all the mo- 
derns (or, if there are exceptions^ they must be partial and 
inconsiderable), undertook to reduce the whole art of verse into 
system, illustrating and confirming every part by a profusion of 
poetical literature. His Poetics form an octavo of about 900 
pages, closely printed. We can give but a slight sketch of so 
extensive a work. In the first book he treats of the different 
species of poems ^ in the second of different metres ; the third is 
more miscellaneous, but relates chiefly to figures and turns of 
phrase ; the fourth proceeds with the same subject, but these 
two are wery comprehensive. In the fifth ve come to apply these 

the best portions of the authors he has so their oddity. I have only noted, in travers- 

earefully perused. And yet I would almost ing that long desert, two sermons by one 

defy any one to produce five passages in £dward Dering, preached before the queen 

prosefrom his numerous volumes, so far as (British Bibliographer, i. 260 and 560.), 

the sixteenth century is concerned, which which show considerably more vigour than 

have any other merit than that of iUustra- was usual in the style of that age. 
ting some matter of fact, or of amusing by 

II. 17 
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principles to criticism ; and here we find a comparison of various 
poets one with another, especially of Homer with Vii^l. The 
sixth book is a general criticism on all Latin poets, ancient and 
modern. The seventh is a kind of supplement to the rest, and 
seems to contain all the miscellaneous matter that he found 
himself to have omitted, together with some questions purposely 
reserved, as he tells us, on account of their difficulty. His com- 
parison of Homer with Virgil is very elaborate, extending to 
every simile or other passage, wherein a resemblance or imita- 
tion can be observed, as well as to the general management of 
their epic poems. In this comparison he gives an invariable 
preference to Virgil, and declares that the difference between 
these poets is as great as between a lady of rank and an awkward 
wife of a citizen. Musaaus he conceives to be far superior to 
Homer, according to the testimony of antiquity ; and his poem 
of Hero and Leander, which it does not occur to him to suspect, 
is the only one in Greek that can be named in competition with 
Virgil, as he shows by comparison of the said poem with the 
very inferior effusions of Homer. If Musaeus had written on the 
same subject as Homer, Scaliger does not doubt but that be 
would have left the Iliad and Odyssey far behind (a), 

20. These opinions will not raise Scaliger's taste very greaUy 
in our eyes. But it is not perhaps surprising that an Italian, 
accustomed to the polished effeminacy of modern verse, both 
in his language and in Latin, should be delighted with the poem 
of Hero and Leander, which has the sort of oliarm that belongs 
to the statues of Bacchus, and soothes the ear with voluptuous 
harmony, while it gratiGes the o^ind with elegant and pleasing 
imagery. It is not, however, to be taken for granted that Sca- 
liger is always mistaken in his judgments on particular passages 

(a) Qaod si Masnus €a, que Homerus Gam Tirlutibus borum cannioum non est 

scripsit, scripsisset, longe melius eum conferenda jejuua iTIa homilitas; audent 

acrlptnram faisse jadicamus. prieferre tamen grammatlci temerarii. Priii- 

The followiBg is a specimen of Scaliger'f cipio, nHiil infeHcius quamft<t«-T<>< Mtr 

style of criticism, chosen rather for its tyetttitf. Nam continuatio et equorum di- 

shortness than any other cause : — minuit opinionem, et contemptum facil 

Ex vicesimo tertio Uiadis transtuUt ver- Terbentm. Frequentibus Interranis sUnall 

sua iUos in comparationem : plus proficiunt. Quod vero admurantor 

M*<rT»>» «r'*i«» tx«et/vf KATUfjttti'or al Grfficuli, pessimum est, w+oo-' ecfipc^-dnv. 

/c 01 iV^roi Eitento namque, et, at milites loquantoi^ 

t4o«^ Aupt(r$9J hf^A «-p»i<r«rMTi xt- «**"*** ^^^ ■*'» Mbsillente opus est. 
Xit/flov Qoare dfrinos vir,tmdait/la toro; hoc enim 

pro flagro, ^ipteedpitiu^ eiwrtipuere com- 
ier;t,oxoviit mHita^ at la nostro ninaU p,^. idq^e in prderito, ad celeritaiem. 

^*^» Et nattit, quasi in divorsa, adeo esleres 

Non tam prwei|^tei K jogo oertamine cimprnn siMit. nia rero sapra omnem Homeran, 
Corripuere, nmntque effiui carcere comas, etc. ptWi^in Vttbera pendeM, I. V. C. 3. 
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io these greatest of poets. I'he superiority of the Homeric poems 
is rather incontestable in their general eflfect, and in the vigo* 
reus originality of his verse, than in the selection of circum- 
stance, sentiment, or expression. It would be a sort of prejudice 
almost as tasteless as that of Scaliger, to refuse the praise of real 
poetic superiority to many passages of Virgil, even as compared 
with the Iliad, and far more with the Odyssey. If the sii^iles 
of the (dder poet are more picturesque and animated, those of 
his imitator are more appropriate and parallel to the subject. It 
would be rather whimsical to deny this to be 3^ principal mmt 
in a comparison. Scaliger sacrifices Theocritus as much as 
Homer at the altar of Virgil, and of course Apollonius has little 
cliance with so partial ^ judge. Horace and Ovid, at least liie 
latter, are also held by Scaliger superior to the Greeto whoever 
they come into competition. 

21 . In the fourth chapter of the sixth book, Scaliger criticises 
the modern Latin poets, beginning with MaruUus -, for what is 
somewliat remarkable, he says that he had been unable to see 
the Latin poems of Petrarch. He rates Marullus low, though 
he dwells at length on his poetry, and tliinks no better of Angu- 
rellus. The continuation of tbe jEneid by Maphaeus he highly 
praises; Augerianus not at all. Mantuan has some genius, but 
no skill; and Scaliger is indignant that some ignorant school* 
masters should teach from him rather than from VirgiL Of 
Dolet he speaks with great severity ^ his unhappy fate does not 
atone tbr the badness of his verses in the eyes of so stern a 
-critic; *' the fire did not purify him, but rather he polluted the 
fire." Palingenius, though too difflise, he accounts a good 
poet, and Cotta as an imitator of Catullus. Palearius aims 
rather to be philosophical than poetical. Castiglione i^ cxoejk 
lent; Bembus wants vigour, and sometimes elegance ^ he is too 
fond, as many others are, of trivial words. Of Politian Sealiger 
does not speak highly; he rather resembles Statins^ has no 
grace, and is careless of harmony. Vida is reckoned, he says, 
by mmt the first poet of our time ; he dwells, therefore, long 
on the Ars Poetiea, and extols it highly, though not without 
copious censure. Of Vida*s other poems the Bombyx is the best. 
Pontanus is admirable for every thing, if he had known where 
to stop. To Sannazarius and Fracastorius he assigns the highest 
praise of universal merit, but places the last at the head of the 
««^holeband. 

22. The Italian language, like those of Greece and Rome, 
had been hitherto almost exclusively treated by grammarians, 
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the superior ci'iticism having little place even in the vvritidg^ of 
Bembo. But soon after the middle of the century, the academies 
established in many cities, dedicating much time to their native 
language, began to point out beauties, and to animadvert on 
defects beyond the province of grammar. The enthusiastic admi- 
ration of Petrarch poured itself forth in tedious commentaries 
upon every word, of every sonnet; one of which, illustrated 
with the heavy prolixity of that age,, would sometimes be the 
theme of a volume. Some philosophical or theological pedants 
spiritualised his meaning, as had been attempted before ^ the 
absurd paradox of denying the real existence of Laura is a 
known specimen of their refinements. Many wrote on the sub- 
ject of his love for her; and a few denied its Platonic purity, 
which however, the academy of Ferrara thought fit to decree* 
One of the heretics, by name Cresci, ventured also to maintain 
that she was mai:ried ; but this probable hypothesis had doI 
many followers (a). 

23. Meantime a multitude of new versifiers, chiefly close 
copyists of the style of Petrarch, lay open to the malice of their 
competitors, and the strictness of these self-^ehosen judges c^ 
song. A critical controversy that sprung up about 1558 between 
two men of letters, very prominent in their age, Annibal Caro 
and Ludovico Castelvetro, is celebrated in the annals of Italian 
literature. The former had published a canzone in praise of the 
king of France, beginning : — 

Venite air ombra de' gran gigli d' oro. 

Castelvetro made some sharp animadversions on, this ode, which 
seems really to deserve a good deal of censure^ being in bad 
taste, turgid, and foolish. Caro replied with the bitterness na- 
tural to. a wounded poet. In this there might be nothing un« 
pardonable, and even his abusive language might be extenuated 
at least by many precedents in literapy story; but it is imputed 
to Caro that he excited the Inquisition against his suspected 
adversary. Castelvetro had been of the celebrated academy of 
Modena« whose alleged inclination to Protestantism had proved, 
several years before, the cause of its dissolution, and of the 
persecution which some of its members suffered. Castelvetro, 
though he had avoided censure at that time, was now denounced 
about 1560, when the persecution was hottest, to .the Inquisition 
at Rome. He obeyed its summons, but soon found it prudent 

(ji),€r@cimbeDi, Storia della Yolgar Poasia, ii. 3»5— SOd. > 
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to make his escape, and reached Chiavenna in the Grison domi^ 
nions. He lived several years afterwards in safe quarters, but 
seems never to have made an open profession of the reformed 
faith («). 

24. Castelvetro himself is one of the most considerable among 
the Italian critics \ but his taste is often lost in subtlety, and his 
fastidious temper seems to have sought nothing so much as 
occasion for censure. His greatest work is a commentary upon 
the Poetics of Aristotle ; and it may justly claim respect, not 
only as the earliest exposition of the theory of criticism, but for 
its acuteness, erudition and independence of reasoning, which 
disclaims the Stagyrite as a master, though the diffuseness usual 
in that age, and the microscopic subtlety of the writer's mind 
may render its perusal tedious. Twining, one of the best critics 
on the Poetics, has said, in speaking of the commentaries of Cas- 
telvetro and of a later Italian, Beni, that '^ their prolixity, their 
scholastic and trifling subtlety, their useless tediousness of logical 
analysis, their microscopic detection of difficulties invisible to 
tlie naked eye of common sense, and their waste of confutation 
upon objections made only by themselves, and made on purpose 
to be confuted — all this, it must be owned, is disgusting ^nd 
i*epulsive. It may sufficiently release a commentator from the 
duty of reading their works throughout, but not from that of 
examining and consulting them \ for in both these writ«*s, but 
more especially in Beni, there are many remarks equally acute 
and solid ^ many difficulties will be seen clearly stated, and som^ 
times successfully removed ^ many things usefully illustrated and 
clearly explained -, and if their freedom of censure is now and 
then disgraced by a little disposition to cavil, this becomesalmost 
a virtue when compared with the servile and implicit admiration 
of Dacier (/>)." . 

25. Castelvetro in his censorious humour' did not spare the 
greatest shades that repose in the laurel groves of Parniassus, 
nor even those whom national pride had elevated to a level with 
them. Homer is less blamed than any other ; but frequent shafts 
are levelled at Virgil, and not always unjustly, if poetry of real 
genius could ever bear the extremity of critical rigour, in which 
a monotonous and frigid mediocrity has generally found re- 
fuge (t). In Dante he finds fault with the pedantry that has filled 

(tf) Muralori, Vita del Castelvetro, i727. (c) ODe4>fhi8cen8ures falls on theminuie 

Crescimbeni, ii. 43 1. Tiraboschi, x. 31. panicBlarily of the propheey of Anchiset 

Ginguene, vii. 3«5. Corniani, vi. 61. in the sixth £neid ; peccaBdo Virgtiio nella 

\b) Twining's Aristotle's Poetics, preface, convenevolezza delta profetia, la quale non 

p. 13. suole condesccndere a nomi proprj, ne a 
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bki poem with terms of science, uniDteiligible and uopieMiogto 
igoorftnt men, for whom poems are chiefly designed (a). Arioeio 
he charges with plagiarism, laying unnecessary stress on his 
borrowing some stories, as that of Zerbino from older books; 
and even objects to his introdaetionofftilse names of kings, ^oce 
we may as well invent new mountains and rivers, as violate the 
known truths of history (b). This punctilious cavil is very cha- 
racteristic of Castelvetro. Yet he sometimes reaches a strain of 
philosophical analysis, and can by no means be placed in the 
ranks of criticism below La Harpe, to whom, by his aUention 
to verbal minuteness, as well as by the acrimony and self-con- 
fidence of his character, he may in some measure be compared. 
26. The Ercolano of Varchi, a series of dialogues, belongs to 
the inferior but more numerous class of critical writings, and 
after some general observations on speech and language as com- 
mon to men, turns to the favourite theme of his eontempora- 
neSy their native idiom. He is one who with Bembo contends 
that the language should not be called Italian, or even Tuscan, hot 
Fkwentine, though admitting, what might be expected, that few 
agree to this except the natives of the city. Varchi had written 
on the , side of Caro against Castelvetro, and though upon the 
^ole he does not speak of the latter in the Ercolano with inci- 
vility, cannot restrain bis wrath at an assertion of the stern critic 
of Modena^ that there were as famous writers in the ^Minish 
and French as in the Italian language. Yarcbi ev^ denies that 
therewasasiy writer of reputation in the first of these except Juan 
de la M^ia, and the author of Amadis de Gaul. Yarchi is now 
chiefty known as the author of a respectable history, which, on 
accoont of its sincerity, was not puUished till the last century. 
The (Mrcyudice that, in common with some of his fellow^citizens, 
he entertained in favour of the popular idiom of Florence, has 
affected the style of his history,, which is reckoned both tediously 
», and deficient in choiee of phrase, (c) 



Mfo tanto obiare e partusolari, ma, taeendo aomini idiott, per gU qnali prineipaUneDlo 

i nomi, suolc manifeslare le persone, e le si fanno i poemi, p. 597. Bui the comedy at 

Ioto acioni con figure di partare alqaanto Dante was aboat as much written for gl' 

Monro, si eoma at vede nelle profotie deUa idlotiy as the Principia of Newton, 

scrittura sacra e nell' Alessandra di Lico- (6) Castelvetro, p. 212. He objects on tbe 

pbrone, p. 2i9. (edit. 1976.) This is not same principle to Giraldi Ginthio, that be 

ttO^ftt in itself; hot Castelvetro wanted tb9 had chosen a subject for tragedy which 

candour to own, or comprehensiveness to never had occurred, nor had been reported 

pflroflive, that a prophecy of tbe Roman to have occurred, and this of royal persons 

liistiiiy, cduehed m allegories, woaid have unheard of before, il qual peccato di pren- 

iMdmueh 1«S8 effect on Roman readera. dere soggetto tale per la tragedia non ^ da 

(«; RmdeadoU nassimaniente per ciuesta pendonare, p. 103. 

via diflfteile ad iatendere e meno piaccai^a (c) Corniani, vi. 43. 
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27. Varchi, in a parage of the Ercolano, having extolled 
I>«inte even in preference to Homer, gave rise to a controversy 
vrtierein some Italian critics did not hesitate to point out the ble- 
mishes of their countryman. Bulgarini was one of these. Maz- 
'zoni undertook the defence of Dante in a work of considerable 
length, and seems to have poured out, still more abundantly than 
tiis contemporaries, a torrent of philosophical disquisition. Bul- 
garini replied again to him (a). Crescimbeni speaks of these dis- 
oussions as having been advantageous to Italian poetry (b). The 
Sood effects, however, were not very sensibly manifested in the 
ne^Lt century. ^- 

28. Florence was the chief scene of these critical wars. Cos- 
mo I., the most perfect type of the prince of Machiavel, sought 
by the encouragement of literature in this its most innocuous 
province, as he did by the arts of embellishment, both to bring 
OTor the minds of his subjects a forgetfUlness of liberty and to 
render them unapt for its recovery. The Academy of Florence 
resounded with the praises of Petrarch. A few seceders fV*om 
this body established the more celebrated academy Delia Crusca, 
of the sie9€^ whose appellation bespoke the spirit in which they 
m^nt to sift all they undertook to judge. They were soon en- 
gaged^ and with some loss to their fame, in a controversy upon 
Ihe Gierusalemme Liberata. CamlUo Pellegrino, a Neapolitan, 
had published in 1584 a dialogue on epic poetry, entitled II Ca- 
raffa^ wherein he gave the preference to Tasso above Ariosto. 
Though Ftorence had no peculiar interest in this question , the 
academicians thought themselves guardians of the elder bard's 
renown ^ and Tasso had offended the citizens by some reflec- 
tion in one of his dialogues. The academy permitted them- 
selves, in a formal, reply, to place even Pulci and Boiardo above 
Teno* It was easier to vindicate Ariosto from some of Pelle- 
grino'scensures, which are couched in the pedantic toneof insist- 
ing witli the reader that be ought not to be pleased. He has 
followed Castelvetro in several criticisms. The rules of epic 
poetry, so long observed, he maintains, ought to be reckoned 
fundamental principles, which no one can dispute without pre- 
sumption. The academy answer this well on behalf of Ariosto. 
Their censures on the Jerusalem apply, in part to ibe characters 
and incidents, wherein they are sometimes right, in part to the 
language, many phras(^, according to them, being bad Italian, 
as pietose for pie in the first line (^). 

(a) Cornlani, vi. 360. Gingiien^, vH. 4&1. (c) In the second volume of Ibe edition 
(h) Hist, della Yolgar Poesia, ii. 382. of Tasso at Venice, 173S, the GarafTa of 
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29. Salviati, a verbose critic, who had written two quarto 
volumes on the style of Boccaccio, assailed the new epic in two 
treatises, entitled Llnfarinato. Tasso's Apology followed very 
soon *, but it has been sometimes thought that these criticisms, 
acting on his morbid intellect, though he repelled them vigo- 
rously, might haire inOuenced that waste of labour, by which, io 
the last years of his life, he changed so much of his great poem 
for the worse. The obscurer insects whom envy stirred up 
against its glory are not worthy to be remembered. The chief 
praise of Salviati himself is that he laid the foundations of the 
Brst classical dictionary of any modern language, the Vocabu- 
lario della Crusca (^). 

30. Bouterwek has made us acquainted with a treatise in 
Spanish on the art of poetry, which he regards as the earliest 
of its kind in modern literature. It could not be so accordiDg 
to the date of its publication, which is in 1596; but the author, 
Alonzo Lopez Pinciano, was physician to Charles V., and it was 
therefore written, in all probability, many years before it ap- 
peared from the press. The title is rather quaint, Philosopbia 
Antigua Poetica, and it is written in the form of letters. Pin- 
ciano is the first who discovered the Poetics of Aristotle, which 
he had diligently studied, to be a fragment of a larger work, as 
is now generally admitted. " Whenever Lopez Pinciano, says 
Bouterwek, abandons Aristotle, his notions respecting the dif- 
ferent poetic styles are as confused as those of his contempo- 
raries ; and only a few of his notions and distinctions can be 
deemed of importance at the present day. But his name is 
deserving of honourable remembrance, for he was the Grst 
writer of modern times who endeavoured to establish a phik>- 
sophic art of poetry ; atid, with all his veneration for Aristotle, 
he was the first scholar who ventured to think for himself, and 
to go somewhat farther than his master (^)." The art of Poetry, 
by Juan de la Cueva, is a poem of the didactic class, containing 



Pellegrino, the Defence of Ariosto by the less pretence to eloquence or philosophy. 

Academy, Tasso's Apology, and the Infari- An account of the controversy will befoantf 

nalo of SaWiati, are cut into sentences, in Crescimbeni, Ginguen^, or Comiani, 

placed to answer each other like a dialogue, and more at length in Serassi's Life of 

This produces an awitward and unnatural Tasso. 

elTeCt, as passages are torn from their con- («) Corniani, vi. 304. The Italian liten- 

text to place ihem in opposition. ture would supply several more works on 

The criticism on both sides becomes in- criticism, rhetoric, and grammar. Upon all 

finitely wearisomo; yet not more so than these subjects it was much richer, at lhi« 

rniich that we find in our modern reviews, lime, than the French or English, 

and with the advantage of being more to (6) Hist, of Sp. Lit. p. 323. 
the purpose, less ostentatious, and with 
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some information as to the history of Spanish verse (a). Tlie 
other critical treatises which appeared in Spain about this time 
seem to be of little importance •, but we know by the writings of 
tiervantes, that the poets of the age of Philip were, as usual, 
IFoilowed by the animal for whose natural prey they are designed, 
tlie sharp-toothed and keen-scented critic. 

31. France produced very few books of the same class. The 
Institutiones Oratorise of Omer Talon is an elementary and 
short treatise of rhetoric {b). Baillet and Goujet give some 
praise to the Art of Poetry by Pelletier, published in 1566 {c). 
The treatise of Heiiry Stephens, on the Conformity of the 
French Language with the Greek, is said to contain very good 
observations {d). But it must be (for I do not recollect to have 
seen it) rather a book of grammar than of superior criticism. 
ThrfRhetorique Frangaise of Fouquelin (1656) seems to be liltle 
else than a summary of rhetorical flgures (<?). That of Courcelles, 
in 1557, is not much better (/). All these relate rather to prose 
than to poetry. From the number of versifiers in France, and, 
the popularity of Ronsard and his school, we might have ex- 
pected a larger harvest of critics. Pasquier, in his valuable 
miscellany, Les Recherches de la France, has devoted a few 
pages to this subject, but not on an extensive or systematic plan -, 
nor can the two 6iblioth6ques Frangaises, by La Croix du 
Maine and Verdier, both published in 1684, though they con-< 
tain a great deal of information as to the literature of France, 
with some critical estimates of books, be reckoned in the class 
to which we are now adverting. In this department of lite- 
rature, without doing a great deal, we had perhaps rather the 
advantage over our neighbours. 

32. Thomas Wilson, afterwards secretary of state, and mfuch 
employed under Elizabeth, is the author of an " Art of Rbe- 
torique," dated in the preface January 1663. The rules in this 
treatise are chieQy from Aristotle, with the help of Cicero and 
Quintilian, but his examples and illustrations are modern. 
Warton says that it is the first system of criticism in our lan- 
guage f,^). But in common use of the word it is no criticism at 
all, any more than the treatise of Cicero de Oratore ; it is what 
it professes to be, a system of rhetoric in the ancient manner ; 

(a) II is printed entire in the «ighlh vo^ bad pri(vi«usly rendered Horace's Art of 
lume of Parnaso Espanol. " Poetry into French verse, id. 66. 

(«) Oibert, and Baillet printed in Juge- {d) Baillet, iii. 353. 
mens des Savans, viii. isi. («) Gibert, p. 184- 

(c) Baillet, iii. 351. Goujet, iii. 97. Pelletier (/)Id. p. 36«. 

(f) Hist, of Engl. Poetry^ iv. t57. 
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and, in ibis sense, it had been preceded by the work of Leonard 
Cox, which has been mentioned in our former volnme. Wilaoa 
was a man of considerable learning, and bis Art of Rhetorique 
is by no means without merit. He deserves praise for censuring 
the pedantry of learned phrases, or, as be calls them, ^' strange 
inkhorn terms," advising men ^' to speak as is commonly 
received ;'' and be censures also what was not less pedantic, the 
introduction of a French or Italian idiom, which the travelled 
English affected in order to show their politeness, as ihe scho- 
lars did the former to prove their erudition. Wilson bad before 
pablisbed an Art of Logic. 

33. The first English criticism, properly speaking, that 1 6nd, 
is a short tract by Gascoyne, doubtless the poet of that name, 
pablisbed in 1575; ^^ Certain Notes of Instruction concerning 
the making of Verse or Rhyme in English." It consists only 
of ten pages, but the observations are judicious. Gascoyne 
recommends that the sentence should as Gsir as possible be 

^finisbed at the close of two lines in the couplet measure {a). 
Wcbbe, author of a " Discourse of English Poetry" (1586), is 
copious in comparison with Gascoyne, though he stretches but 
to seventy pages. His taste is better shown in bjs praise of 
Speos^ for the Shepherd's Kalendar, than of Gabriel Harvey 
«or bis " reformation of our English verse ; " that is, by forcing 
it into uncouth Latin measures, which Webbe has himsdf 
most unhappily attempted. 

34. A superior writer to Webbe was George Puttenham, 
whose '* Art of English Poesie," published in 1589, is a small 
quarto of 258 pages in three books. It is in maoy parts very 
well written, in a measured prose, rather elaborate and diffuse. 
He quotes occasionally a little Greek. Among the contemporary 
English poets, Puttenham extols '^ for eclogue and pastoral 
poetry Sir Philip Sydney and Master Chaloner, and that other 
gentleman who wrote the late Shepherd's Kalendar. For ditty 
and amorous ode I And Sir Waiter Rawlejgh's vein most lofty, 
insolent, [bold ? or unconunon ?] and passionate ; Master Ed- 
ward Dyer for elegy most sweet, solemn, and of high conceit ; 
Gascon [Gascoyne] for a good metre and for a plentiful vein; 
Pbaer and Golding for a learned and well-connected verse, 
specially in translation, clear, and very faithfully answering 
their author's intent. Others have also written with much 
facility, but more commendably perhaps, if they had not 

(a) Gascoyne, with all the other early ttoo by Mr. Haslewood intwovoliiiDes, isii 
English critics, was republished in a eoilec- and 1 8 1 5 . 
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written so mueb nor so poputtriy. But last in recital and 
finit in degree is the queen our sovereign lady, whose learned, 
delicate, noble muse easily surmounteth all the rest that have 
written before her time or since, for sense, sweetness, and sub- 
tilty, be it in ode, elegy, epigram, or any other kind of poem, 
heroic or lyric, wherein it shall please her majesty to employ 
tier pen, even by so much odds as her own excellent estate 
and degree exceedeth all the rest of her most humble vas- 
sals (tf). '' On this it may be remarked, that the only specimen 
of Elizabeth's poetry which, as far as I know, remains, is 
prodigiously bad {b). In some pa^ge^ of Puttenham, we find 
an approach to the higher province of philosophical criticism. 
36* Tliese treatises of Webbe and Puttenham may have been 
preceded in order of writing, though not of publication, by 
the performance of a more illustrious author. Sir Philip Sydney. 
His Defence of Poesy was not published till 1595. The Defence 
of Poesy has already been reckoned among the polite writings 
of the Elizabethan age, to which class it rather beFongs than 
to that of criticism •, for Sydney rarely comes to any literary 
censure, and is still farther removed from any profound philo- 
sophy. His sense is good, but not ingenious, and the decla- 
matory tone weakens its effect. 



Sect. III. — On Works of Fiction. 

Novels and Romances in Italy and Spain — Syditey*s Arcadia. 

3tt. The novels of Bandello, three parts of which were 
published in 1664, and a fourth in 1673, are perhaps the best 
known and the most admired in that species of composition 
after those of Boccaccio. They have been censured as licentious,, 
but are far less so than any of preceding times, and the reflec- 
tions are usually of a moral cast. These however, as well as 
the speeches, are very tedious. ITiere is not a little predilection 
in Bandello for sanguinary stories. Ginguene praises these 
novels for just sentiments, adhw^nce to probability, and choice 
of interesting subjects. In tliese respects, we often find a supe- 
riority in the older novels above those of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the golden age, as it is generally thought, of fictitious 

(a) PaUeohatn, p. 5i. of Haslewood's edi- (f>) Ellis's Specimens, ii. 163. 
lion, or in Censura Literaria, i. 348. 
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story. But, in the maDagement of these subjects, the Italifln 
and Spanish novelists show little skill; they are worse cooks 
of better meat ; they exert no power over the emotions beyond 
what the intrinsic nature of the events related must produce; 
they sometimes describe well, but with no great imagination ; 
they have no strong conception of character, no deep acquainl- 
ance with mankind, not often much humour, no vivacity and 
spirit of dialogue. 

37. The Hecalomithi, or Hundred Tales, of Giraldi Cintbio 
have become known in England by the recourse that Shakspeate 
has had to them in two instances, Cymbeiine and Measure 
for Measure, for the subjects of his plays. Cinthio has also 
borrowed from himself in his own tragedies. He is still more 
fond of dark tales of blood than Bandello. He seems conse- 
quently to have possessed an unfortunate influence over the 
stage ; and to him, 9$ well as his brethren of the Italian novel, 
we trace those scenes of improbable and disgusting horror, 
from which, though the native taste and genUeness of Sbak- 
speare for the most part disdained such helps, we recoil in 
almost all the other tragedians of the old English school. Of 
the remaining Italian novelists that belong to this period, it is 
enough to mention Erizzo, better known as one of t.be founders 
of medallic science. His Sei Giornate contain thirty-six novels, 
called Avvenimenti. They are written with intolerable prolixity, 
but in a pure and even elevated tone of morality. This cha- 
racter does not apply to the novels of Lasca. 

38. The French novels, ascribed to Margaret Queen of 
Navarre, and first published in 1558, with the title "Histoire 
des Amans fortun^," are principally taken from the Italian 
collections or from the fabliaux of the trouveurs. Though 
free in language, they are written in a much less licentious 
spirit than many of the former, but breathe throughout that 
anxiety to exhibit the clergy, especially the regulars, in an 
odious or ridiculous light, which the principles of their illus-^ 
trious . authoress might lead us to expect. Belief orest trans- 
lated, perhaps with some variation, the novels of Bandello into 
French (a). 

39. Few probably will now dispute, that the Italian novel, 
a picture of real life, and sometimes of true circumstances, is 
perused with less weariness than the Spanish romance, the 
alternative then offered to the lovers of easy reading. But 

(a) Bouterwek, v. 286., menlioDs by name sixleenlh century .- 1 do not know any thing 
^veral other French novelists of ih« of them. 
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tliis had very numerous admirers in that generation, nor was 
ttie taste confined to Spain. The popularity of Amadis de Gaul 
and Palmerin of Oliva, with their various continuators, has 
been already mentioned (<*). One of these, "Palmerin of Eng- 
land,** appeared in French at Lyons in 1556. It is uncertain 
^who Was Ihe original author, or in what language it was first 
^written. Cervantes has honoured it with a place next to Amadis. 
Mr. Southey, though he condescended to abridge Palmerin of 
England, thinks it inferior to that Iliad of romantic adventure. 
Several of the tales of knight-errantry that are recorded to have 
stood on the unfortunate shelves of Don Quixote, belong to 
this latter part of the century, among which Don Bellianis 
of Greece is better known by name than any other. These 
romances were not condemned by Cervantes alone. ** Every 
poet and prose writer," says Bouterwek, *^ of cultivated talent, 
laboured to oppose the contagion (^)." 

40. Spain was the parent of a romance in a very diflferent 
style, but, if less absurd and better written, not perhaps much 
more interesting to us than those of chivalry, the Diana of 
Montemayor. Sannazaro's beautiful model of pastoral romance, 
the Arcadia, and some which had been written in Portugal", 
take away the merit of originality from this celebrated fiction. 
It formed, however, a school in this department of literature, 
hardly less numerous, according to Bouterwek, than the imi- 
tators of Amadis (r). The language of Montemayor is neither 
laboured nor affected, and though sometimes of rather too 
forraala solemnity, especially in what the author thought 

(rt) lift Koue, a severe Protestant, thinks venus en evidenee pannil noas en ce dernier 

them as pernicious to the young as the si^cle. Mais pour en parler au Trai, FEspa- 

writings of Machiavel had been to the old. gne les a engendrez, et la France les a seu- 

This he dwells upon in his sixth discourse, lenient rev4Cus de plus beaux habilletaiens. 

** -De tout temps," this honest and sensible Sous le r^ne du roy Henry second, ils ont 

writer says, *MI y a eu des hommes, qui ont eu leur principale vogue ; et croy que si 

est6 diligens d'escrire et mettre en lumi^re quelqu'un les eust voulu alors blasmer, en 

des choses vaines. Ce quiplusfes^ya con- luy eust cracb6 au visage/' etc. p. i!»3. 

viez est, que ils s^avoient que leurs labeurs edit. i588. 

seroient agr^ables a ceux de leurs siteles, (6) In the opinion of Bouterwek (v. ?82.), 

dont la plus part a toujours heini6 [aim^] la the taste for chivalrous romance declined in 

vanity, comme le poisson fait Teau. Les the latter part of the century, through the 

vieux romans dont nous voyons encor les prevalence of a classical spirit in literature, 

fragmens par-ci et par-la^ & savoir de Lan- which exposed the mediffival fictions to 

celot du Lac, de Perceforest, Tristan, Gi- derision. The number of shorter and more 

ron le couriois, et.autres, font foy de ceste amusing novels might probably have more 'i 

vanity antique. On s'en est repeu I'espace to do with it ; the serious romance has a 

deplusde cinq cens ans, jusques kce que terrible enemy in the lively. But it revi- 

nostre langage estant devenu plus om^^ et ved, with a little modification, in the 

nostres esprits plus frdtillans, il a fallu next age. 

inventer quelque nouveaute pour les ^gayer. (c) Hist. Span. Lit. p. 305. 
VoilA comment les livres d'Amadis sont 
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philosophy, is remarkably harmonious and devated; nor is 
he deGcient in depth of feeling or fertility of imaginatioo. Yft 
the story seems incapable of attracting any reader of this age. 
The Diana, like Sannazaro's Arcadia, is mingled with moeii 
lyric poelry, which, Bout^wek thinks, is the soul of the ^virhok 
composition. Cervantes indeed condemns all the longer of these 
poems to the flames, and gives but limited praise to the Diana. 
Yet this romance, and a continuation of it by Gil Poto, had 
inspired his own youthful genius in the Galatea. The <^ief 
merit of the Galatea, published in 1584, consists in the poetry 
which the story seems intended to hold together. In the Diana 
of Montemayor, and even in the Galatea, it has been sup- 
posed that real adventures and characters were genemUy 
shadowed — a practice not already without precedent, and which, 
by the French especially, was carried to a much greater length 
in later times. 

41. Spain became celebrated about the end of this century 
for her novels in the picaresque style, of which Lazarillo de 
Tormes is the oldest extant specimen. The continuation of 
this little work is reckoned inferior to the part written by 
Mendoza himself; but lK)th together are amusing and ioiaii- 
tably short (^0- The first edition of the most cel^rated renoanoe 
of this class, Guzman d'Alfarache, falls within the sixteenth 
century. It was written by Matthew Aleman, who is sffld to 
have lived long at court. He might there have acquired, not 
a knowledge of the tricks of common rogues, but an expe- 
rience of mankind, which is reckoned one of the chief merits 
of his romance. Many of his stories also relate to the manners 
of a higher class ttian that of his hero< Guzman d'Alfarache 
is a sort of prototype of Gilblas, though, in fact, Le Sage has 
borrower! very freely from all the Spanish novels of this school. 
The adventures are numerous and diversified enough to amuse 

(«) In my former voliusae, on ihe autbo* c^te^segjonda inipressioii, Vewdense €r AI^ 

rity of Nicolas Antonio, which I do not And e«ia 4e Henares en casa de Salzedo JUbrera 

very trustworthy. I have said ihat the first afio 4« N. D. tS54. A oolopboo recites Uw 

edition ^ JLazariUo de Tormes was in i5S$. same date and plaee of impression. Tin 

It seems, bowever, to be doabtfiil, from above meitiooed Antwerp edition ot itt9 

wbat we read in Brunet^ wbatber tbis edi- seems to be ralber apocrypbal. If it esisli, 

(ion exists. In return be mentions one it most be tbe first; and is it likely that 

printed at Burgos in ifr54, and three ^ tbe first should have bean printed out of 

Antwerp in 1553 and 1S55. Supplement au Spain? 

Manuel i» Libraire, art. Hurtado. The fol- Though tbe continoation of Laiarillo 4e 

lowing early ediiioo Is also in tbe British Tormes is reekoned inferior U> tlie ordinal. 

Museum, of wbiob I transcribe the title- it contains 4he only story in tbe whole novel 

page. La Yida de Lazarillo dc Tormes y de vhieh has made its fortune, that of tbe van 

i&us fortunas y adversidades, nuevamentc who was exhibited as a sea-monster, 
impressa, coTtef^da, y de nuevo anadida en 
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an idle reader, and Aleman has displayed a great deal of 
^opd sense in his refleclions, which are expressed in the pointed 
oondensed style affected by most writers of Spain. Cervantes 
lias not hesitated to borrow from him one of Sancho's cele- 
brated adjudications, in the well^-known case of the lady, who 
was less pugnacious in defence of her honour than of the 
purse awarded by the court as its compensation. This story 
is, however, if I am not mistaken, older than either of them {a). 
42. It may require some excuse that I insert in this place 
Las Guerras de Granada, a history of certain Moorish factions 
in the last dayaof that kingdcnn, both because it has been usually 
referred to the seventeenth century, and because many have 
conceived it to be a true relation of events.. It purports to have 
been translated by Gines Perez de la Hita, an inhabitant of the 
city of Murcia, from an Arabic original of one Aben Hamili. Its 
late English translator seems to entertain nodoubt of its authen^ 
ticity ; and it has been sagaciously observed that no Christian 
could have known the long genealogies of Moorish nobles 
which the book contains. Most of those, however, who read it 
without credulity, will feel, I presume, little difficulty in agree- 
ing with Antonio, who ranks.it *^ among Milesian fables, though 
very pleasing to those who have nothing to do." The 2^gris 
and Abencerrages, with all their romantic exploits, seem to be 
mere creations of Castilian imagination ; nor has Conde, in his 

• 

(a) The foUowing pasiage, which I ex- and to have bis wrongs righted, he nmst 

trsct irofa the Retrospective Review, vol. appeal to that other life. All men cmt!k 
V. p. I9d., is a fair and favourable specimen ^ him ; no man favoureth him. There is no 

of Aleman as a moralisl, who is however man that will relieve bis wants ; no man that 

apt to be tedious, as moralists usually are. will bear him company when he is akrn^ 

*' The poor man is a kind of money that and oppressed with grief. None help him, 

H not current, the subject of every idle all hinder him ; none give him, all take from 

bousewife's chat, the offsoum of the people, him; he is debtor to none, and yet must 

the dost of the street, first trampled under make payment to all. O the unfortunate and 

foot, and then thrown en the dunghill ; in poor condition of him that is poor, to whom 

conclusion, the poor man is the rich man's even the very hours are sold which the clock 

ass. Ho dineth with the last, fareth with striketh, and payeth custom for the sun^ 

the worst, and payeth dearest ; his sixpence shine in August.'' 

will not go so far as the rich man's three- This is much in the style of our Bnglisli 
pence ; his opinion is ignorance, his discre- writers in the first part of the seventeenth 
tien foolishness, his suffhige scorn, his century, and confirms what I have suspect- 
stock upon the common, abused by many, ed, that they fbrmed it in a great measir* 
and abhorred by all. If he come into com- on the Spanish school. Thoagh this sen- 
pany he is not heard ; if any chance to meet tentiousness and antithetical balancing of 
him, they seek to shun him ; if he advise, alaoses is not pleasant to read, it is lestf 
though never so wisely, they grudge and insipid than the nerveless elegance of the 
murmur at him ; if he work miracles, they Italians. Guzman d'Alfarache was early 
say he is a witch ; if virtuous, that he goeth translated into English, as most ether 
about to deceive ; his yenial sin is a bias- Spanish books were ; and the language itself 
phemy ; his thoiii^t is made treason ; his was more familiar in the reigns of James 
cause, be it never so just, is not regarded; and Charles than it became afterwards. 
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oxcellent history of the Moors in Spain, once deigned to dotieil| 
them even as fabulous ; so much did he reckon this famous protj 
duction of Perez de la Hita below the historian's regard. Antoni0 
mentions no edition earlier than that of Alcala in 1604; the Eng-^ 
lish translator names 1601 for the date of its publication, an 
edition of which year is in the Museum ; nor do I find that an^f 
one has been aware of an earlier, published at Sarago^ in 1595^ 
except Brunet, who mentions it as rare and little known. It ap- 
pears by the same authority that there is another edition of 15984 

43. The heroic and pastoral romance of Spain contributed 
something, yet hardly so much as has been supposed, to Sir Phi- 
lip Sydney's Arcadia, the only original production of this kind, 
except such wretched and obscure attempts at story as are be- 
neath notice which our older literature can boast. The Arcadia 
was published in 1590, having been written, probably, by its 
highly accomplished author about ten years before. 

44. Walpole, who thought fit to display the dimensions of his 
own mind, by announcing that he could perceive nothing remark- 
able in Sir Philip Sidney, (as if the suffrage of Europe in whal 
he admits to be an age of heroes were not a decisive proof that 
Sydney himself over-topped those sons of Anak, ) says of the 
Arcadia, that it is ''a tedious lamentable pedantic pastoral 
romance, which the patience of a young virgin in love cannot 
now wade through." We may doubt whether Walpole could 
altogether estimate the patience of a reader so extremely unlike 
himself; and his epithets, except perhaps the first, are inapplic- 
able -, the Arcadia is more free from pedantry than most l>ooks 
of that age; and though we are now so accustomed to a more 
stimulant diet in fiction, that few would read it through with 
pleasure, the story is as sprightly as most other romances, some- 
times indeed a little too much so, for the Arcadia is not quite a 
book for *' young virgins, " of which some of its admirers by 
hearsay seem not to have been aware. By the epithet *' pas- 
toral, " we may doubt whether Walpole knew much of this ro- 
mance beyond its name ; for it has far less to do with shepherds 
than with courtiers, though the idea might probably be suggest- 
ed by the popularity of the Diana. It does not appear to nie 
that the Arcadia is more tiresome and uninteresting than the 
generality of that class of long romances, proverbially among the 
most tiresome of all books ; and, in a less fastidious age, it was 
read, no doubt, even as a story, with some delight («). It dis- 

(a) "It appears/' says Drake, ^^to have two models of very different ages, and to 
been suggested to the mind of Sir Philip by have been built, in fact, on their admixture ; 
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^ay$ a superior mind^ rather complying with a temporary taste 
(han affected by it, and many pleasing passages occur, especially 
a the tender and innocent loves of Pyrocles and Philoclea. 
Ubink it, nevertheless, on the whole inferior in sense, style and 
ipirit, to the Defence of Poesy. The following passage has 
pome appearance of having suggested a well-known poem in the 
next age to the lover of Sacharissa ; we may readily believe that 
Waller had turned over, in the glades of Penshurst, tl)e ho- 
noured pages of her immortal uncle (^7). 

46. " The elder is named Pamela, by many men not deemed 
inferior to her sister 5 for my part, when I marked them both, 
methought there was (if at least such perfections may receive 
the word of more) more sweetness in Philoclea, but more ma- 
|esty in Pamela : methought love played in Philoclea*s eyes, and 
threatened in Pamela's ; methought Philoclea's beauty only per- 
suaded, butso persuaded as ail hearts must yield ^ Pamela's beauty 
used violence, and such violence as no heart could resist, and it 
seems that such proportion is between their minds. Philoclea so 
bashful, as if her excellencies had stolen into her before she was 
aware; so humble, that she will put all pride out of counte- 
liance ; in sum, such proceeding as will stir hope, but teach hope 
good manners •, Pamela, of high thoughts, who avoids not pride 
with not knowing her excellencies but by making that one of 
her excellencies to be void of pride 5 her mother's wisdom, great- 
ness, nobility, but, if I can guess aright, knit with a more con- 
stant temper." 

46. The Arcadia stands quite alone among English fictions 
of this century. But many were translated in the reign of Eliza- 
beth from the Italian, French, Spanish, and even Latin, among 
which Painter's Palace of Pleasure, whence Shakspeare took 
several of his plots, and the numerous labours of Antony Mun- 
day maybe mentioned. Palmerln of England in 1680, and Ama- 
dis of Gaul in 1592, were among these*, others, of less value, 
were transferred from the Spanish text by the same industrious 
hand -, and since these, while still new, weresufBcient to furnish 
all the gratification required by the public, our own writers did 
not much task their invention to augment the stock. They 
would not have been very successful, if we may judge by such 
deplorable specimens as Breton and Greene, two men of consi- 

the«e«r« Ui9 Efchiopie History of Heliodoros, («) The poem I mean it tha t addretsied to 

bishop of Tricca in Thessaly, and the Ar« Amoret, ''Fair .' that yon may truly kaov/' 

cadia of Sannazaro/' p. 54». A translation drawing a comparison between her and Sa- 

of Heliodorus had been published a short eharissa. 
lime heforip. 

II. 18 
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derable poetical talent, have left us (a). The once famous story 
of the Seven Champions of Christendom, by one Johnson, is of 
rather a superior class ^ the adventures are not original, but it is 
by no means a translation from any single work {b), M allory's 
famous romance. La Morte d'Arthur, is of much earlier date, 
and was Grst printed by Caxton. It is, however, a translatioo 
from several French romances, though written in very spirited 
language. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HISTORY OF PHYSICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE 

FROM 1500 TO 1600. 

Sect. I. —On Mathematical and Physical Science. 

Algebraists of this Period — Vieta — Slow Progress of Copernican theory — Tycbo 
Brahe — Reform of Caleadar — Mechanics — Stevinus — Gilbert. 

1. The breach of faith towards Tartaglia, by which Cardan 
communicated to the world the method of solving cubic equa- 
tions, having rendered them enemies, the injured party defied 
the aggressor to a contest, wherein each should propose thirty- 
one problems to be solved by the other. Cardan accepted the 
challenge, and gave a list of his problems, but devolved the 
task of meeting his antagonist on his disciple Ferrari. The pro- 
blems of Tartaglia are so much more difflcult than those of 
Cardan, and the latter's representative so frequently failed in 
solving them, as to show the former in a higher rank among 
algebraists, though we have not so long a list of his disco- 
veries (c). This is told by himself in a work of miscellaneous 
mathematical and physical learning, Quesiti ed invenzioni di- 
verse, pubhshed in 1546. In 1655, he put forth the first part of 

' (a) The Mavlllia of Breton, ttie Doraslus sympathies than fiction, a little tale, called 
and Fawnia of Greene, will be found in the Never loo Late, in urbich Greene lias re- 
collections of the indefatigable Sir Egerton lated bis own story, is unaffected and pa- 
Brydges. Tbe first is below contempt; the thetic. Drake's Shakspeare and bis limes, 
second, if not quite so ridiculous, is written i. 489. 
with a quaint affected and empty Euphuism. (6) Drake, i . . 529. 
British Bibliographer, i. 508. But as (c) Montucla, p. 568. 
iruth is generally more faithful to natural 
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a treatise intitied Trattato di numerie misure, the second part 
appearing in 1560. 

2. Peiletier of Mans, a man advantageously known both in 
literature and science, published a short treatise on algebra in 
1554. He does not give the method of solving cubic equations^ 
but Hutton is mistaken in supposing that he was ignorant of 
Cardan's work, which he quotes. In fact he promises a third 
book, this treatise being divided into two, on the higher parts 
of algebra ^ but I do not know whether this be found in any 
subsequent edition. Peiletier does not employ the signs + and — , 
which had been invented by Stifelius, using p and m instead, 
but we find the sign v^ of irrationality. What is perhaps the 
most original in this treatise, is that its author perceived that, 
in a quadratic equation, where the root is rational, it must be a 
divisor of the absolute number (a), 

3. In the Whetstone of Wit, by Robert Record, in 1667, we 
find the signs + and — , and, for the first time, that of equality=r, 
which he invented (6). Record knew that a quadratic equation 
has two roots. The scholar, for it is in dialogue, having been 
perplexed by this as a difficulty, the master answers, '^That 
variety of roots doth declare that one equation in number may 
serve for two several questions. But the form of the question 
may easily instruct you which of these two roots you shall take 
for your purpose. Howbeit, sometimes you may take both (c).'* 
He says nothing of cubic equations, having been prevented by 

(a) iPelletier seetns to have arrived at this acqaainted with negative, as Well as positive 

not by observation, but in a scientific roots, the fict« radices of Cardan. That a 

method. Gomme a;>=2jc;-f 15 (I substitate quadratic equation of a certain form has 

the usual signs for clearness), il est certain two positive roots, had long been known. 

que X que nous cherchons doit estre con- In a very modem book, it is said that Mo- 

tenu Element en 15, puisque x* est ^gal k bammed ben Musa, an Arabian of the reign 

deux a;, et 15 davantage, et que tout nombre of Almamon, whose algebra was translated 

censique (quarr^) contient les racines ^ga- by the late Dr. Bosen in 1831^ observes that 

lement et pr^cis^ment. Maintenant puisque there are two roots in the form ax* -^ b = 

2x font certain nombre de racines, il faut ex, but that this cannot be in the other 

done que i5 fasse I'ach^vement des racines three cases. Libri, Hist, des Sciences Math^ 

qui sont ndcessaires pour accomplir x*. maliques en Italic, vol. ii,( 1838).. Leonard 

p. 40. (Lyon, 1554.) of Pisa had some notion of this, but did not 

(6) *' And to avoid the tedious repetition state it, according to M. Libri, so generally 

of these words, '* is equal to," I will set, as asBenMusa. Cpon reference to Colebrooke's 

I do often in work use, a pair of parallels, Indian Algebra, it will appear that the 

f7emoti;e lines of one length thus =, because existence of two positive roots in some 

no two things can be more equal." The cases, though the conditions of the problem 

word gemowe, from the French gemeau, will often be found to exclude the applica- 

twin, fCotgrave) is very uncommon : it was tion of one of them, is clearly laid down by 

used for a double ring, a gemel or gemou the Hindoo algebraists. But one of them 

ring. Todd's Johnson's Dictionary. says, ** People do not approve a negative 

(c) This general mode of expression absolute number,'* . 
might lead us to suppose, that Record was 
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an interruption, the nature of wbich be does not divulge, from 
continuing his algebraic lessons. We owe therefore nothing to 
Record but bis invention of a sign. As these artiGces not only 
abbreviate, but clear up the process of reasoning, each suc- 
cessive improvement in notation deserves, even in the most 
concise sketch of mathematical history, to be remarked. But 
certainly they do not exhibit any peculiar ingenuity, and might 
have occurred to the most ordinary student. 

4. The great boast of France, and indeed of algebraical 
science generally, in this period, was Francis Vi^te, oftener 
called Yieta, so truly eminent a man that he may well spare 
laurels which are not his own. It has been observed in another 
place, that after Montucla had rescued from the hands of 
Wallis, who claims every thing for Harriott, many algebraical 
methods indisputably contained in the writings of his own 
countryman, Cossall has stepped forward, with an equal co- 
gency of proof, asserting the right of Cardan to the greater 
number of them. But the following steps in the progress of 
algebra may be justly attributed to Vieta alone. 1. We most 
give the flrst place to one less dilBcult in itself, than important 
in its results. In the earlier algebra, alphabetical characters 
were not generally employed at all, except that the Res, or 
unknown quantity, was sometimes set down B. for the sake of 
brevity. Stiltelius, in 1544, first employed a literal notation, 
A. B. C. to express unknown quantities, while Cardan, and ac- 
cording to Cossali, Luca di Borgo, to whom we may now add 
Leonard of Pisa himself, make some use of letters to express 
indefinite numbers (a). But Vieta first applied them as general 

(a) VM. i. p. 54. A modern writer has yet, when tbey refer to a geometrical 

reoMtrked, that Aristotle employs letters of construction, they employ in their eqiurtkMis 

the alphabet to express indeterminate doable letters, the usual signs of lines, 

qoantities, and says it has never been Thus we find, in the Ars Blagna, ABm AC, 

observed before. He refers to the Physios, where we should put a*-^. The want of a 

in Aristolw Opera, i. MS. 550. 566. etc., bat good algorithm was doubtless a great impe> 

withoat mentioning any edition. The letters diment, but it was not quite so deficient as 

«9 ^» >9 eto. express force, mass, space or from reading modem histories of algebraical 

time. Libri, Hist, des Sciences Math^ discovery, without reference to the origioal 

matiques en Italic, i. 104. Upon feference writers, we might be led to suppose. 

to Aristotle, I find many instances in the The process by which the rale for solving 

sixth baok of the Physics AoscalUtiones, cubic equations was originally discovered, 

aad in other places. seems worthy, as 1 have intimated in an- 

Tboogh I am relactant to mix in my text other place (vol. i. p. 630.) of exciting oar 

which is taken from estahlisbed writers, cariosity. Bfaseres has iUTesiigated this in 

any obserratioas of my own on a sabjeot the Philosophical Transactions for i7to, 

wherein my knowledge is so very limiled ae reprinted in his Tracts on Gabic and Biqoa* 

in mathematics, I may here remark, that dratic Equations, p. 55^69, and in Scrips 

although Tartaglia and Cardan do not «se tores Logarithmici, vol. if. It is remarkable, 

single letters as symbols of known quantity, that he does not seem to have been aware 
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Bymfcols of quantity, and by thus forming the scattered elements 
of specious analysis into a system, has been justly reckoned the 
founder of a science, which, from its extensive application, has 
made the old problems of mere numerical algebra appear ele- 
mentary and almost trifling. ^' Algebra," says Kastner, ^^from 
famishing amusing enigmas to the Cossists," as he calls the 
first teachers of the art, '* became the logic of geometrical in- 
vention (a)." It would appear a natural conjecture, that the im- 
provement, towards which so many steps had been taken by 
others, might occur to the mind of Vieta simply as a means of 
saving the trouble of arithmetical operations in working out a 
problem. But those who refer to his treatise entitled, De Arte 
Analytica isagoge, or even the first page of it, will, I conceive, 
give credit to the author for a more scientific view of his own 
invention. He calls it logistice speciosa, as opposed to the lo- 
gistice numerosa of the older analysis (^) ; his theorems are all 
general, the given quantities being considered as indefinite, nor 
does it appear that he substituted letters for the known quan- 
tities in the investigalion of particular problems. Whatever 
may have suggested this great invention to the mind of Vieta, it 
has altogether changed the character of his science. 

5. Secondly, Vieta understood the transformation of equa- 
tions, so as to clear them from coefficients or surd roots, or to 
eliminate the second term. This however is partly claimed by 
Cossali for Cardan. Yet it seems that the process employed by 
Cardan was much less neat and short than that of Vieta, which 
is still in use (c). 3. He obtained a solution of cubic equations in 
a different method from that of Tartaglia. 4. " He shows," says 

of what Cardan has himself told as on the logicam exercente, qus fuii oscitantia 

subject in the sixth chapter of the Ars veteram analystarum, sed per logisticen 

Magna; yet he has nearly guessed the sab specie noviter indacendam, feliciorem 

process which Tartaglia pursued ; that is, multo et potiorem numerosa, ad comparan- 

hy a geometrical construction. It is mani- dam inter se magnitudines, proposita 

fest, by alt that these algebraists have written primum homogeniorum lege, etc. p. i. 

on the subject, that they had the clearest edit. 1646. 

conviction they were dealing with con- A profound writeron algebra, Mr. Peacock, 

tinuous, or geometrical, not merely with has lately defined it, *<the science of general 

discrete, or arithmetical, quantity. This reasoning by symbolical language.'^ In this 

gave them an insight into the fundamental sense there was very little algebra before 

truth, which is unintelligible so long as Vieta, and it would be improper to Mik of 

algebra passes for a specious aritlmttic, its being known to the Greeks, Arabs, or 

that every value, which the conditions of Hindoos. The definition would also include 

the problem admit, may be assigned to tbeforroulajof logic. The original definitioB 

unknown quantities, without distinction of of algebra seems to be, the science of 

rationality and irrationality. To abstract finding an equation between known and 

number itself irrationality is inapplicable, unknown quantities, per oppositionem et 

(a) Gejschicbte der Mathematik, i. 63. restaurationem. 

(*) Forma autem Zetesin ineundi ex arte («) It is fully explained in his work De 

propria est, non jam in numeris suam Recognitione JEquationnih, cap. *. 
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Montucia, 'Uhat when the unknown quantity of any equatioii 
may have several positive valaes, for it must be admitted that it 
is only these that he considers, the second term has for its coef* 
ficient the sum of these values with the sign — , the third has 
the sum of the products of these values multiplied in pairs ^ the 
fourth the sum of such products multiplied in threes, and so 
forth ; finally, that the absolute term is the product of all the 
values. Here is the discovery of Harriott pretty nearly made/' 
It is at least no small advance towards it (a). Cardan is said to 
have gone some way towards this theory, but not with much 
clearness, nor extending it to equations above the third degree. 

5. He devised a method of solving equations by approximation, 
analogous to the process of extracting roots, which has been 
superseded by the invention of more compendious rules (6}. 

6. He has been regarded by some as the true author of the ap- 
plication of algebra to geometry, giving copious examples of 
the solution of problems by this method, though all belonging 
to straight lines. It looks like a sign of the geometrical relation, 
under which he contemplated his own science, that he uniformly 
denominates the first power of the unknown quantity latus. 
But this will be found in older writers (c). 

(a) Some tbeorems giyen by Tieta very Luea had applied algebra to geometry. 

shortly and irithoat demonstration, show Vieta, however, it is said, was the first 

his imowledge of the strooture of equations, who taught bow to construct geometrical 

I transcribe from Maseres, who has ex- figures by means of algebra. Montucia, p. 

pressed them in the usual algebraic Ian- eo4. But compare Cossali, p. 427. 

guage. Si a t- fr X x — x> squetar ab, x A writer lately quoted, and to whose 

explicabilis est de qualibet illarum duarum knowledge and talents I bow with deference, 

a vel b. The second theorem is : — deems, as I would venture to suggest, to 

a ) abi have over-rated the importance of that em* 

Si«»— ft[45*-hflcj« ployment of letters to signify quantities, 

^ > ^^1 Itnown or unknown, which he has found in 

squetura^,« explicabilis est de qualibet Aristotle, and in several of the modems, 

illarum trium a, b, vel c. The third and and in consequence to have depreciated the 

fourth theorems extend this to higher equa- real merit of Vieta. Leonard of Pisa, it 

^na. seems, whose algebra this writer has for the 

C^) Montucia, i. 600. Hntton's Mathema- first time published, to bis own honour and 

tical Dictionary. Biogr. Univ. art. Vidte. the advantage of scientific history, makes 

(«) It is certain that Yieta perfectly knew use of letters as well as linea, to represeni 
the relation of algebra to magnitude as weH quantities. Quclquefois il emploie des let- 
as number^ as the first pages of his In Ar- tres pour exprimer des quantity indetermi- 
lem Analyticara Isagoge fully show. But it p6es, connuesou inconnues, sans les repr^- 
is equally certain that Tartaglia and Gar- senter par des lignes. On voit ici comment 
dan, and much older writers, Oriental as les roodernes out ^t^ amends k se servir des 
well as European, knew the same; it was- leltres d'alphabet (m6me pour exprimer des 
l^y help of geometry, which Cardan calls via quantity connues) long-temps avant Yidte, 
regia, that the former made his great disco- A qui on a attribu^ k tort une notation qu'ij 
very of the solution of cubic equations. Cos- faudrait peul-6tre faire remonter jusqu'a 
sail, ii. 147. Cardan, Ars Magna, ch.xi. Aristote, etque tant d'alg^bristes moder- 

LatuM and radix are used indifferently for nes out employ^ avant le g^m^tre fran- 

Ihe first power of the unknown quantity in ^is. Car outre L^nard de Pise, Paciolo et 

ihe Ars Magna. Coiisali contends that Fra d'autres geomdtres italiens firent usage dff^ 
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6. *' Algebra," says a philosopher of the present day, " was still 
only an ingenious art, limited to the investigation of numbers; 
Vieta displayed all its extent, and instituted general expressions 
for particular results. Having profoundly meditated on the na- 
ture of algebra, he perceived that the chief characteristic of the 
science is to express relations. Newton with the same idea de- 
fined algebra an univensal arithmetic. The first consequences 
of this general principle of Vieta were his own application of 
his specious analysis to geometry, and the theory of curve Unes, 
which is due to Descartes ; a fruitful idea, from which the ana- 
lysis of functions, and the most sublime discoveries, have been 
deduced. It has led to the notion that Descartes is the first who 
applied algebra to geometry, but this invention is really due 
to Vieta •, for he resolved geometrical problems by algebraic 
analysis, and constructed figures by means of these solutions. 
These investigations led him to the theory of angular sections, 
and to the general equations which express the values of 
^chords {«)." It will be seen in the notes that some of this lan- 
guage requires a slight limitation* 

7. The Algebra of Bombelli, published in 1589, is the only 
other treatise of the kind during this period that seems worthy 
of much notice. Bombelli saw better than Cardan the nature of 
what is called the irreducible case in cubic equations. But Vieta, 
whether after Bombelli or not, is not certain, had the same 
merit {h). It is remarkable that Vieta seems to have paid little 
regard to the discoveries of his predecessors. Ignorant, pro- 
bably, of the writings of Record, and perhaps even of those of 
Stifelius, he neither uses the sign = of equality, employing 
instead the clumsy word iEquatio, or rather JEquetur [c), nor 
numeral exponents •, and Button observes that Vieta's algebra 
has, in consequence, the appearance of being older than it is. 

leUrespourindiqaerlesquantiWsconDues, we fiad that he entirely apprehended the 

et c'est d'eux platdt que d'Aristote que les importance of his own logjstice speciosa in 

modernes ont appria cette notation. Libri, science. I have mentioned above, that, as 

vol. ii. p. 34. But there is surely a wide in- far as my observation baa gone, Vieta does 

terval between the use of a short symbolic not work particular problems by the spe- 

expression for particular quantities, as M. cious algebra. . • tt • 

libri has remarked in Anstotle, oi even the (41) M. Fourier, quoted in Biographic Uni- 

partial employment of letters to designate verselle. 
known quantities, as in the Italian alge- {b) Cossali. Hutton. 
braists, and the method of stating general (e) Vieta usies =^, but it is to denote that 

relations by the exclusive use of letters, the proposition is true both of -r and ■— ; 

which Vieta first introduced. That Tarta- where we put zr. It isalmost a presumption 

gl|a and Cardan, and ev«n, as it now ap- of copying one from another, that several 

pears, Leonard of Pisa went a certain way modern writers say Vieta's word is osqmtio. 

towards the invention of Vieta, cannot I have always found U re^tfclw^ a diffie- 

in«ch diminish his glory ? especially when rence not material in itself. 
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He mentions, however, ttie signs + and^, as usual in his own 
time. 

8. Amidst the great progress of algebra throu^^ the sixte^th 
century, the geometers, content with what the ancients had left 
them, seem to have had little care but to ducidate their remains. 
Euclid was the object of their idolatry ; no fault could be 
acknowledged in his elements, and to write a verbose com- 
mentary upon a few propositions was enough to make the repu- 
tation of a geometer. Among the almost innumerable editicms 
of Euclid that appeared, those of Commandin and Clavius, both 
of them in the first rank of mathematicians for that age, may be 
distinguished. Commandin, especially, was much in request ia 
England, where he was frequently reprinted, and Montucla 
calls him the model of commentators for the pertinence and 
sufficiency of his notes. The commentary of Clavius, though a 
little prolix, acquired a stUl higher reputation. We owe to Com- 
mandin editions of the more difficult geometers, Archimedes, 
Pappus, and ApoUonius ^ but he attempted little and that with- 
out success, beyond the province of a translator and a conmien- 
tator. Maurolycus of Messina had no superior among contem- 
porary geometers. Besides his edition of Archimedes, and other 
labours on the ancient mathematiotans, he struck out the elegant 
theory, in which others have followed him, of deducing the 
properties of the conic sections from those of the cone itself. 
But we must refer the reader to Montucia, and other historical 
and biographical wcMrks, for the less distinguished writers of the 
sixteenth age (a), 

9. The extraordinary labour of Joachim Rheeticus in bis 
trigonometrical calculations has been mentioned in our first 
volume. His Opus Palatinum de Triangulis was published from 
his manuscript by Valentine Otbo, in 1594. But the work was 
left incomplete, and the editor did not accomplish what Joachim 
had designed. In his tables the sines, tangents, and secants are 
only calculated to ten, instead of fifteen places of decimals. 
Pitiscus, in 1613, not only completed Joachim's intention, bat 
carried the minuteness of calculation a |;ood deal farther (6)* 

10. It can excite no wonder that the system of Copernicus, 
simple and beautiful as it is, met with little encouragement for 
a long time after its promulgation, when we reflect upon the 
natural obstacles to its reception. Mankind can in general take 
these theories of the celestial movements only upon trust from 

(a) Montucia. KAstaer. HutUm. Biogr. (A) Montucia, p. 58i. 
Univ. 
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philosophers ^ and in this instance it required a very general 
concurrence of competent judges to overcome the repugnance 
of iT^hat called itself common sense, and was in fact a prejudice 
as natural, as universal, and as irresistible as could influence 
human belief. With this was united another, derived from the 
language of Scripture; and though it might have been sufficient 
to answer, that phrases implying the rest of the earth and motion 
of the sun are merely popular and such as those who are best 
convinced of the opposite doctrine must employ in ordinary 
language, this was neither satisfactory to the vulgar, nor re- 
cognized by the church. Nor were the astronomers in general 
much more favourable to the new theory than either the clergy 
or the multitude. They had taken pains to familiarize their un- 
derstandings with the Ptolemaic hypothesis ; and it may be 
often observed that those who have once mastered a complex 
theory are ^better pleased with it than with one of more sim- 
plicity. The whole weight of Aristotle's name, which, in the 
sixteenth century, not only biassed the judgment, but engaged 
the passions, connected as it was with general orthodoxy and 
preservation of established systems, was thrown into the scale 
against Copernicus. It was asked what demonstration could be 
given of his hypothesis ; whether the movements of the heavenly 
bodies could not be reconciled to the Ptolemaic ; whether the 
greater quantity of motion, and the complicated arrangement 
which the latter required, could be deemed sufficient objections 
to a scheme proceeding from the Author of nature, to whose 
power and wisdom our notions of simplicity and facility are 
inapplicable; whether the moral dignity of man, and his pecu- 
liar relations to the Deity, unfolded in Scripture, did not give 
the world he inhabits a better claim to the place of honour in 
the universe, than could be pretended, on the score of mere 
magnitude, for the sun. It must be confessed that the strongest 
presumptions in favour of the system of Copernicus were not 
discovered by himseK. 

11. It is easy, says Montucla, to reckon the number of ad- 
her^ats to the Copernican theory during the sixteenth century. 
After RhaBticus, they may be nearly reduced to Reinold, author 
of the Prussian tables ; Rothman, whom Tychodrew over after- 
wards to his own system ; Christian Wurstioius (Ursticius), who 
made some proselytes in Italy ; finally, Moestlin, the illustrious 
master of Kepler. He might have added Wright and Gilbert, for 
the credit of England. Among the Italian proselytes made by 
Wursticius, we may perhaps name Jordano Bruno, who stre- 
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nuously asserts the Copernican hypothesis ; and two much 
greater authorities in physical science, Benedetti and Galileo 
himself. It is evident that the preponderance of valuable suf- 
frages was already on the side of truth (a). 

12. The predominant disinclination to contravene the appa- 
rent testimonies of sense and Scripture had, perhaps, more 
effect than the desire of originality in suggesting the middle 
course taken by Tycho Brahe. He was a Dane of noble birth, 
and early drawn by the impulse of natural genius to the study 
of astronomy; Frederic III., his sovereign, after Tycho had al- 
ready obtained some reputation, erected for him the observatory 
of Uraniburg in a small isle of the Baltic. In this solitude he 
passed above twenty years, accumulating the most extensive 
and accurate observations which were known in Europe before 
the discovery of the telescope and the improvement of astrono- 
tnical instruments. These, however, were not published till 
1606, though Kepler had previously used them in his Tabulae 
Rodolphinse. Tycho himself did far more in this essential de- 
partment of the astronomer than any of his predecessors ; his 
resources were much beyond those of Copernicus, and the lat- 
ter years of this century may be said to make an epoch in phy- 
sical astronomy. Frederic, Landgrave of Hesse, was more than 
a patron of the science. The observations of that prince have 
been deemed worthy of praise long after his rank had ceased to 
avail them. The emperor Rodolph, when Tycho had been 
driven by envy from Denmark, gave him an asylum and the 
means of carrying on his observations at Prague, where he died 
in 1601. He was the first in modern times who made a catalogue 
of stars, registering their positions as well as his instruments 
permitted him. This catalogue, published in his Progymnasmata 
in 1602, contained 777, to which, from Tycho's own rnanu-* 
scripts, Kepler added 223 stars (b). 

13. In the new mundane system of Tycho Brahe, which, 
though first regularly promulgated to the world in his Progynn 
nasmata, had been communicated in his epistles to the Land- 
grave of Hesse, be supposes the five planets to move round the 
sun, but carries the sun itself with these five sateUites, as well 
as the moon, round the earth. Though this, at least at the time, 
might explain the known phenomena as well as the two other 
theories, its want of simplicity always prevented its reception. 
Except Longomontanus, the countryman and disciple of Tycho». 

(^) Mentuda, p. 939. (b) Monluola, p. 653—659, 
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scarce any conspicuous astronomer adopted an hypothesis 
whicli, if it bad been devised some time sooner, would perhaps 
have met with better success. But in the seventeenth century, 
the wise all fell into the Copernican theory, and the many were 
content without any theory at all. 

14. A great discovery in physical astronomy may be assigned 
to Xycho. Aristotle had pronounced comets to be meteors ge- 
nerated below the orbit of the moon. But a remarkable comet 
in 1677 having led Tycho to observe its patb accurately, he 
came to the conclusion that these bodies are far beyond the 
lunar orbit, and that they pass through what had always been 
taken for a solid firmament, environing the starry orbs, and 
which plays no small part in the system of Ptolemy. He was 
even near the discovery of their elliptic revolution ; the idea of 
a curve round the sun having struck him, though he could not 
follow it by observation (</). 

15. The acknowledged necessity of reforming the Julian ca- 
lendar gave in this age a great importance to astronomy. It is 
unnecessary to go into the details of this change, effected by 
the authority of Gregory XIII., and the skill of Lilius and Cla- 
vius, the mathematicians employed under him. The new ca- 
lendar was immediately received in all countries acknowledging 
the pope's supremacy ; not so much on that account, though a 
discrepancy in the ecclesiastical reckoning would have been 
very inconvenient, as of its real superiority over the Julian. The 
protestant countries came much more slowly into the altera- 
tion ; truth being no longer truth, when promulgated by the 
pope. It is now admitted that the Gregorian calendar is very 
nearly perfect, at least as to the computation of the solar year, 
though it is not quite accurate for the purpose of finding Easter. 
In that age, it had to encounter the opposition of Msestlin, an 
astronomer of deserved reputation, and of Scaliger, whose 
knowledge of chronology ought to have made him conversant 
with the subject, but who, by a method of squaring the circle, 
which he announces with great confidence as a demonstration, 
showed the world that his genius did not guide him to the 
exact sciences (b). 

16. The science of optics, as well as all other branches of the 
mixed mathematics, fell very short of astronomy in the number 
and success of its promoters. It was carried not much farther 
than the point where Alhazen, Vitello, and Roger Bacon left it. 

(a) Montuela, p. 662. (A) Montucla, p. 674-686^ 
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Mauroiycus of Messina, in a treatise published in 1575, thoii|^ 
written, according to Montucla, fifty years before, entitM 
Theoremata de Lumine et Umbra, has mingled a fe^nr noTd 
truths with error. He explains rightly the fact that a ray of 
light, received through a small aperture of any shape, produces 
a circular illumination on a body intercepting it at some dis- 
tance ; and points out why different defects of vision are reme- 
died by convex or concave lenses. He had however mistakai 
notions as to the visual power of the eye, which he ascribed 
not to the retina but to the crystalline humour ; and on the 
whole, Mauroiycus, though a very distinguished philosopher in 
that age, seems to have made few considerable discoveries ia 
physical science (a). Baptista Porta, who invented, or at least 
made known, the camera obscura, though he dwells on many 
optical phenomena in his Magia Naturalis, sometimes making 
just observations, had little insight into the principles that ex- 
plain them {b). The science of perspective has been more fre- 
quently treated, especially in this period, by painters and archi- 
tects than by mathematicians. Albert Durer, Serlio, Vignola, 
and especially Perozzi, distinguished themsdves by practical 
treatises ; but the geometrical principles were never well laid 
down before the work of Guido Ubaldi in 1600 (c). 

17. This author, of a noble family in the Apennines, ranks 
high also among the improvers of theoretical mechanics. This 
great science, checked, like so many others, by the erroneous 
principles of Aristotle, made scarce any progress till near the 
end of the century. Cardan and Tartaglia wrote upon the sub- 
jects ; but their acuteness in abstract mathematics did not com- 
pensate for a want of accurate observation and a strange loose- 
ness of reasoning. Thus Cardan infers that the power required 
to sustain a weight on an inclined plane varies in the exact 
ratio of the angle, because it vanishes when the plane is hori- 
zontal, and becomes equal to the weight when the plane is per- 
pendicular. But this must be the case if the power follows any 
other law of direct variation, as that of the sine of inclination, 
that is, the height, which it really does (</). Tartaglia, on his 
part, conceived that a cannon-ball did not indeed describe two 
sides of a parallelogram, as was commonly imagined even by 
scientific writers, but, what is hardly less absurd, that its point- 
blank direction and line of perpendicular descent are united by 
a circular arch, to which they are tangents. It was generally 

(a) Montucla, p. 695. (c) Id. p. 708. 

(A) Id. p. 698. {d) Id. p. 690. 
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reed, till the time of Guido Ubaldi, that the arms of a lever 
c^li^arged with equal weights, if displaced from the horizontal 
EX=>sition, would recover it when set at liberty. Benedetti of Tu- 
had juster notions than his Italian contemporaries ; he as- 
ibed the centrifugal force of bodies to their tendency to move 
a straight line; he determined the law of equilibrium for the 
ot>lique lever, and even understood the composition of mo- 

18. If, indeed, we should give credit to the sixteenth century 
**or all that was actually discovered, and even reduced to writ- 
ing, we might now proceed to the great name of Galileo. For 
it has been said that his treatise Delia Scienza Mechanica was 
^w^ritten in 1592, though not published for more than forty years 
4Bifterwards (b). But as it has been our rule, with not many ex- 
ceptions, to date books from their publication, we must defer 
^ny mention of this remarkable work to the next volume. The 
experiments, however, made by Galileo, when lecturer in ma- 
thematics at Pisa, on falling bodies, come strictly within our 
limits. He was appointed to this oflice in 1589, and left it in 
1592. Among the many unfounded assertions of Aristotle in 
physics, it was one that the velocity of falling bodies was propor- 
tionate to their weights \ Galileo took advantage of the leaning 
tower of Pisa to prove the contrary. But this important, though 
obvious experiment, which laid open much of the theory of 
motion, displeased the adherents of Aristotle so highly, that 
they compelled him to leave Pisa. He soon obtained a chair in 
the university of Padua. 

19. But on the same principle that we exclude the work of 
Galileo on mechanics from the sixteenth century, it seems rea- 
sonable to mention that of Simon Stevinus of Bruges ; since the 
first edition of his Statics and Hydrostatics was printed in Dutch 
as early as 1585, though we can hardly date its reception among 
the scientific public before the Latin edition in 1608. Stevinus 
has been chiefly known by his discovery of the law of equili- 
brium on the inclined plane, which had baffled the ancients, 
and, as we have seen, was mistaken by Cardan. Stevinus sup- 
posed a flexible chain of uniform weight to descend down the 
sides of two connected planes, and to hang in a sort of festoon 
below. The chain would be in equilibrio, because, if it began to 
move, there would be no reason why it should not move for 

(a) Montucla, p. $93. ed ia I599 ; and those who. on second 

(b) Playfair has fallan into tb* mistake tbooghls, would have known better, have 
of supposing that this treatise was publish- copied him. 
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ever, the circumstances being unaltered by any motion it coidd 
have; and thus there would be a perpetual motion, which is 
impossible. But the part below, being equally balanced, must, 
separately taken, be in equilibrio. Consequently the part above, 
lying along the planes, must also be in equilibrio ; and hence 
the weight of the two parts of the chain must be equal, or if 
that lying along the shorter plane be called the power, it wiH 
be< to the other as the lengths ; or if there be but one plane, 
and the power hang perpendicularly, as the height to the 
length. 

20. It has been doubted whether this demonstration of Ste- 
vinus be satisfactory, and also whether the theorem had not 
been proved in a different manner by an earlier writer. The 
claims of Stevinus, however, have very recently been maintained 
by an author of high reputation (a). The Statics of this ingenious 
mathematician contain several novel and curious theorems on 
the properties of other mechanical powers besides the inclined 
plane. But Montucla has attributed to him what I cannot find 
in his works. " In resolving these questions (concerning the 
ratios of weights on the oblique pulley), and several others, he 
frequently makes use of the famous principle which is the basis 
of the Nouvelle M6canique of M. Varignon. He forms a triangle, 
of which the three sides are parallel to the three directions, 
namely, of the weight and the two powers which support it; 
and he shows that these three lines express this weight and 
these powers respectively (6)." Playfair, copying Montucla, I 
presume, without looking at Stevinus, has repeated this state- 
ment, and it will be found in other modern histories of physical 
science. This theorem, however, of Varignon, commonly called 
the triangle of forces, will not, unless I am greatly mistaken, be 
discovered in Stevinus. Had it been known to him, we may pre- 
sume that he would have employed it, as is done in modern 
works on mechanics, for demonstrating the law of equilibrium 
on the inclined plane, instead of his catenarian hypothesis, 
which is at least not so elegant or capable of so simple a proof. 
It is true that in treating of the oblique pulley, he resolves the 
force into two, one parallel, the other perpendicular to the 
weight ; and thus displays his acquaintance with the composi- 

(a) Playfair's Dissertation. Whewell's not, may be very just, but borders, per^ 

Hist, of Inductive Sciences, ii. f 1. 14. Com- haps, rather too much on the metapliysies 

pare Drinkwater's Life of Galileo, p. 83. of science. 

The reasoning which Mr. W. suggests for (6) Montucla, ii. ISO. 
Stevinus, whether it had occurred to him. or 
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t:i on of forces. But whether he had a clear perception of all the 
dynamical laws, involved in the demonstration of Varignon's 
Ctieorem, may possibly be doubtful •, at least, we do not find that 
lie has employed it. 

21 . The first discovery made in hydrostatics since the time of 
Archimedes is due to Stevinus. He found that the vertical pres- 
sure of fluids on a horizontal surface is as the product of the base 
of the vessel by its height, and showed the law of pressure even 
on the sides («). 

22. The year 1600 was the first iti which England produced 
eL remarkable work in physical science ; but this was one sufli- 
eient to raise a lasting reputation to its author. Gilbert, a phy- 
sician, in his Latin treatise on the Magnet, not only collected all 
the knowledge which others had possessed on that subject, but 
l>ecame at once the father of experimental philosophy in this 
island, and by a singular felicity and acuteness of genius, the 
founder of theories which have been revived after the lapse of 
ages, and are almost universally received into the creed of the 
science. The magnetism of the earth itself, his own original 
hypothesis, nova ilia nostra et inaudita de teilure sententia, 
could not, of course, be confirmed by all the experimental and 
analogical proof, which has rendered that doctrine accepted in 
recent philosophy -, but it was by no means one of those vague 
conjectures that are sometimes unduly applauded, when they 
receive a confirmation by the favour of fortune. He relied on 
the analogy of terrestrial phenomena to those exhibited by what 
he calls a terrella, or artificial spherical magnet. What may be 
the validity of his reasonings from experiment it is for those who 
are conversant with the subject to determine, but it is evidently 
by the torch of experiment that he was guided. A letter from 
Edward Wright, whose authority as a mathematician is of some 
value, admits the terrestrial magnetism to be proved. Gilbert 
was also opie of our earliest Copernicans, at least as to the rota- 
tion of the earth (^); and with his usual sagacity inferred, before 
the invention of the telescope, that there must be a multitude of 
fixed stars beyond the reach of our vision (c). 

(a) Montucla, ii. 180. aed maQifesta videlur terras diuraa circum- 

(6) Mr. Whewell thinks Ibat Gilbert was volutio, cum natura semper agit per pau- 

more doubtful about the annual than the cioramagisquamplura,atque ration! magis 

diurnal motion of the earth, and informs us consentaneum videtur unum exiguiun cor- 

ttiat in a posthumous work he seems to he- pus telluris diuniam volutalionem efficere 

sitate -between Tycbo and Gopernicos. quam mundum totum cireumferri. . 

Hist, of Inductive Sciences, i. 389. Gilbert's (c) L. 6. c. 3. The article on Gilbert in the 

argument for the diurnal motion would ex- Biographie Universelle is discreditable tu 

lend to the annual. Non probabilis modo that publication. If the author was so very 
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Sect. IL — On Natural History. 

Zoology — Gesner, Aldrovandus. Botany — - Lobel, Gssalpin, and others. 

23. Zoology and botany, in the middle of the sixteenth ceO' 
tury, were as yet almost neglected fields of knowledge ^ scarce 
any thing had been added to the valuable history of animals by 
Aristotle, and those of plants by Theophrastus and Dioscorides. 
But in the year 1551 was published the first part of an immense 
work, the History of Animals, by that prodigy of general erudi- 
tion, Conrad Gesner. This treats of viviparous quadrupeds ^ the 
second, which appeared in 1554, of the oviparous; the third, 
in 1555, of birds -, the fourth, in the following year, of fishes 
and aquatic animals ; and one, long afterwards published ia 
1587, relates to serpents. The first part was reprinted with 
additions in 1560, and a smaller work of woodcuts and shorter 
descriptions, called Icones Animalium, appeared in 1553. 

24. This work of the first great naturalist of modern times is 
thus eulogized by one of the latest :~" Gesner's History of 
Animals, says Cuvier, may be considered as the basis of all mo- 
dern zoology -, copied almost literally by Aldrovandus, abridged 
by Johnston, it has become the foundation of much more recent 
works \ and more than one famous author has borrowed from it 
silently most of his learning -, for those passages of the ancients, 
which have escaped Gesner, have scarce ever been observed by 
the moderns. He deserved their confidence by his accuracy, his 
perspicuity, his good faith, and sometimes by the sagacity of his 
views. Though be has not laid down any natural classification 
by genera, he often points out very well the true relations of 
beings («)." 

25. Gesner treats of every animal under eight heads or chap- 
ters : 1. Its name in different languages -, 2. Its external descrip- 
tion and usual place of habitation (or what naturalists call /uibi-^ 
tat)\ 3. Its natural actions, length of life, diseases, etc; 4. Its 
disposition, or, as we may say, moral character \ 5. Its utility, 

ignoratti m do! to taaT« known My thing of ponries. Nob bo vedoto in qneito smoIo 

Gilbert, bo migbt at least have avoided tbo uomo quale abbia scritto eosa ana propria, 

assumption that nothing was to be known, salvo Yieta in Francia e Gilberti in-IngUl- 

Sarpi, who will not be thought an incom- fenra. Lettere di Fra Paolo, p. 31. 

potent Judge, names Gilbert with Vieta* as {a) Biogr. Universelle, art. Gesner. 
the only original writers among his eontem- 
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except for food and medicine •, 6. Its use as food 5 7. Its use in 
medicine -^ 8. The philological relations of the name and qualities, 
Iheir proper and figurative use in language, which is subdivided 
into several sections. So comprehensive a notion of zoology 
displays a mind accustomed to encyclopedic systems, and loving 
the labours of learning for their own sake, Much of course would 
have a very secondary value in the eyes of a good naturalist. 
His method is alphabetical, but it may be reckoned an alphabet 
of genera ^ for he arranges what he deems cognate species 
together. In the IcOTies Animalium we find somewhat more of 
classification, Gesner divides quadrupeds into Animalia Man- 
sueta and Animalia Fera ; the former in two, the latter in four 
orders, Cuvier, in the passage above cited, writing probably 
from memory, has hardly done justice to Gesner in this respect. 
The delineations in the History of Animals and in the Icones are 
very rude ^ and it is not always easy, with so little assistance 
from engraving, to determine the species from his description. 

26. Linnaeus, though professing to give the synonyms of his 
predecessors, hasi been frequently careless and unjust towards 
Gesner; his mention of several quadrupeds (the only part of the 
jatter's work at which I have looked), having been unnoticed in 
the Systema Naturae. We do not find however that Gesner had 
made very considerable additions to the number of species 
known to the ancients; and it cannot be reckoned a proof of his 
acuteness in zoology, that he placed the hippopotamus among 
aquatic animals, and the bat among birds. In the latter extraor- 
dinary error he was followed by all other naturalists till the time 
of Ray. Yet he shows some judgment in rejecting plainly 
fabulous animals. In the edition of 1551 I find but few quadru- 
peds, cEcept those belonging to the countries round the Medi- 
terranean, or mentioned by Pliny and JElian (a). The Reindeer, 
which it is doubtful whether the ancients knew, though there 
seems reason to believe that it was formerly an inhabitant of 
Poland and Germany, he found in Albertus Magnus ^ and from 
him too Gesner had got some notion of the Polar Bear. He 
mentions the Musk deer, which was known through the Arabian 
writers, though unnoticed by the ancients. The new worl4 
furnished him with a scanty list. Among these is the Opossum, 
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or Simi-Vulpa (for which Linnaeus has not given him iaredit),aii 
account of which he may have found in Pinzon or. Peter Mar- 
tyr (o); the Manati, of which he found a description in Her- 
nando's History of the Indies ; and the Guinea Pig, CuniculiB 
Indus, which he says was, within a few years, first brought to 
Europe from the New World, but was become every where 
common. Ih the edition of 1660, several more species are in- 
troduced. Oiaus Magnus had, in the meantime, described the 
Glutton ^ and Belon had found an Armadillo among itinerant 
quacks in Turkey, though he knew that it came from Anr^erica (^). 
Belon had also described the Axis deer of India. The Sloth 
appears for the first time in Ihia edition of Gesner, and the 
Sagoin, or Ouistiti, as well as what he calls Mus Indicus alius, 
which Linmeus refers to the Racoon, but seems rather to be the 
Nasua, or Coati Mondi. Gesner has given only three cuts of 
monkies, but was aware that there were several kinds, and dis- 
tinguishes Ihem in description. I have not presumed to refer his 
cuts to particular species, which probably, on account of their 
rudeness, a good naturalfst would not attempt. The Simia 
Inuus, or Barbary ape, seems to be one, as we might expect (r). 
Gesner was not very diligent in examining the histories of the 
New World, Peter Martyr and Hernando would have supplied 
him with several he has overlooked, as the Tapir, the Pecary, 
the Anteater, and the fetid Polecat {d), 

(a) In the voyage of Pinzon, the com- manibas humanius, pedibus simiam aemu- 

panion of Colambus in his last voyage, lans ; quod natos jam Alios alio gestat qoo- 

when the continent of Gaiana was discover, cumque proflciscatnr utero exterioie is 

ed, which will be found in the Novus Orbis modum magns crumens* This animal, be 

of Grynsus, a specimen of the genus Di- says, lived some months in Spain, and was 

delphis is mentioned with the astonishment seen by him^ after its death. Sevml specifs 

which the first appearance of the marsupial are natives of Guiana, 

type would naturally excite in an Euro- (*) Tatus, quadrupes peregrina. The 

pean. Gonspexere etiamnum ibi animal qua- species figured in Gesner is Dasypus novem 

drupes, prodigiosum quidem ; nam pars an- cinctus. This animal, however, is men- 

terior vulpem, posterior vero simiam prae- tioncd by Hernando d'Oviedo ander the 

sentabat, nisi quod pedes effingif humanos ; name Bar^ati. 

aures autem habet noctuse, et infra consue- (c) Sunt et cynocephalorum diversa ge- 

tam alvum aliam habet inslar crnmcnse, in nera, nee unum genus caudatorum. I thiok 

qua delitescunt catuli ejus tantisper, donee he knew the leading characteristics founded 

tuto prodire queant, et absque parentis tu- on the tail, but did not attend accurately lo 

tela cibatum quaerere, nee unquam exeunt subordinate distiuctionSf though he knew 

crumenam, nisi cum sugunt. Portentosum them to exist. The three principal SimiiB 

hoc animal cum catulis tribus Sibiliam de- divisions were familiarly known in Europe 

latum est ; et ex Sibilia Illiberim, id est Gra- not very long after the time of Gesner, as we 

natam, in gratiam regum, qui novis semper find by an old song of Elizabeth's time : — 

rebus oblectantur, p. 116. edit. 1532. In The ape, the monkey, and baboon did meet 

Peter Martyr, DeBcbus Oceanicis, dec. i. A breaking of their fast iu Friday Street, 

lib. 9., we find a longer account of the mon- . British Bibliographer, i. 34a. 

strosum illud animal vulpino rostro, cer- (</)The Tapir is mentioned by Peter Blar- 
copithecea cauda, vespertilioneis auribus, tyr, the rest in Hernando. 
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27. Less acquainted with books but with better opportunities 
observiug nature than Gesner, his contemporary Belon made 

Sv*eater accessions to zoology. Besides his exceBent travels in 
the Levant and Egypt, we have from him a history of fishes in 
ILiatin, printed in 1553, and translated by the author into French, 
lEvith alterations and additions; and one of birds, published in 
French in 1556, written with great learning, though not with- 
out fabulous accounts, as was usual in the earlier period of 
natural history. Belon was perhaps the first, at least in modern 
times, who had glimpses of a great typical conformity in nature. 
In one of his works he places the skeletons of a man and a bird 
in apposition, in order to display their essential analogy. He 
introduced also many exotic plants into France. Every one 
^nows, says a writer of the last century, that our gardens owe 
all their beauty to Belon («). The same writer has satisfactorily 
cleared this eminent naturalist from the charge of plagiarism, to 
ivhich credit had been hastily given (b): Belon may on the whole 
be placed by the side of Gesner. 

28. Salviani published in 1558 a history of fishes (Animalium 
Aquatilium Historia), with figured^ well executed, but by no 
means numerous. He borrows most of his materials from the 
ancients, and having frequently failed in identifying the species 
they describe, cannot be read without precaution (c). But Ron- 
delet (De Piscibus Marinis, 1554), was far superior as an 
ichthyologist, in the judgment of Cuvier, to any of his contem- 
poraries, both by the number of fishes he has known, and the 
accuracy of his figures, which exceed three hundred for fresh- 
water and marine species. His knowledge of those which in- 
habit the Mediterranean sea was so extensive that litUe has been 
added since his time. ''It is the work," says the i same great 
authority, " which has supplied almost every thing which we 
find on that subject in Gesner, Aldrovandus, Willoughby; Ar- 
tedi, and Linnaeus^ and even Lacepede has been obliged, in 
many instances, to depend on Rondelet." The text however is 
far inferior to the figures, and is too much occupied with an 
attempt to fix the ancient names of the several species (d), 

29. The very little book of Dr. Caius on British Dogs, pub- 
lished in 1570, the whole of which I believe has been translated 

. (a) Liron, Singularitte Historiques, i, 456. ner has been thooght to insinuate thif ; but 

(6) Id. p. 488. It had been suspected that Liron is of opinion that Belon was not meant 

. the manuscripts f of Gilles, the author of a by him. 

compilation from ^ian, who had himself (o Biogr. Univ. (CuvierO 

travelled in the east, fell into the hands of .^ (d) Id. 

Belon who published them as his own. Ges- 
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by Pennant in his British Zoology, is hardly worth mentioniDgj 
nor do I know that zoological literature has any thing more l| 
prodaoe till almost the close of the century, when the first aa| 
seocmd volumes of Aldrovandus's vast natural history was pii 
lished. Tbesei as well as the third, which appeareid in 1601 
treat of birds ; the fourth is on insects ; and these alone we« 
given to the world by the laborious author, a professor of ni 
tural history at Bologna. After his death in 1605, nine mot 
folio volumes, embracing with various degrees of detail mos 
other parts of natural history, were successively published b* 
different editors, '^ We can only consider the works of Aldro 
vandus," says Cavier, ^* as an immense compilation withoi 
taste or genius -, the very plan and materials being in a grea 
measure borrowed from Gesner ; and Buffon has had reason ti 
say that it would be reduced to a tenth part of its bulk by strik 
ing out the useless and impertinent matter (ay* Buffon, bow 
ever, which Cavier might have gone on to say, praises Om 
method of Aldrovandus and his fidelity of description, and eva 
ranks his work above every other natural histor j {b). I am not 
acquainted with its contents ^ but according to Linnasns, Aldro- 
vandus, or the editors of his posthumous volumes, added only j 
very few species of quadrupeds to those mentioned by Gesn^, 
among which are the Zebra, the Jerboa, the Musk Rat o1 
Russia, and the Manis or Scaly Anteater (c). 

30. A more steady progress was made in the science of botany, 
which commemorates, in those living memorials with which 
she delights to honour her cultivators, several names still res- 
pected, and several books that have not lost their utility. Oar 
countryman. Dr. Turner, published the first part of a Ne^ 
Herbal in 1551 ; the second and third did not appear tiR 156S 
and 1668. " The arrangement,'' says Pulteney, " is alphabeti- 
cal according to the Latin names, and after the description he 
frequently specifies the places and growth. He is ample in iris 
discrimination of the species, as his great object was to ascertdo 

(«) Biogr. UniT. (e) Collections of nataral history seem t» 

(A) Hitt. NatoreUe, Premier Diicoars« have been formed by all who applied tbes- 

The truth is that ail JBuffon's censures on selres to the subject in the sixteenth coi- 

jLldroYandus fall equally on Gesner, who is tury ; such as Cordus, Mathiolos, Kercati^ 

not less accumulative of materials not pro- Gesner, Agricola, Belon, Rondelet, Orle- 

perly bearing on natural history, and not lius, and many others. Hakluyt meotioM 

much lets destitute ofsystematic order. The the cabinets of some English coUecton 

remarks of Buffon on this waste of learning from Which he bad detiyed assistaaet 

are very Just, aj^d applicable to the works Beekmann's Hist, of InTeBliona, U, 57, 
of the sixteenth century on almost every 
subject as well as zoology. 
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the Materia Medica of the ancients, and of Dioscorides in parti- 
cular, throughout the vegetable kingdom. He first gives names 
to many English plants ^ and allowing for the time when speci- 
flcal distinctions were not established, when almost all the small 
plants were disregarded, and the Cryptogamia almost wholly 
overlooked, the number he was acquainted with is much beyond 
virhat could easily have been imaginecLin an original writer on 
bis subject (a). '^ 

31. The work of Maranta, published in 1559, on the method 
of understanding medicinal phmts, is, in the judgment of a late 
vrriter of considerable reputation , nearly at the head of any in that 
age. The author is independent, though Learned ^extremely acute 
in discriminating plants known to the aneients,^ and has discovered 
many himself, ridiculing those who dared to add nothing to Dios- 
corides (b). Maranta had studied in the private garden, formed 
by PiaeUi at Naples. But public gardens were common in Italy. 
Those of Pisa and Padua were the earliest, and perhaps the most 
celebrated. One established by the Duke of Ferrara, was pecu- 
liarly rich in exotic plants procured from Greece and Asia(c). And 
perhaps the generous emulation in all things honourable between 
the houses of Este and Medici, led Ferdinand of Tuscany, some 
time afterwards near the end of the century, to enrich the gar- 
dens of Pisa with the finest plants of Asia and America. The 
climate of France was less favourable ; the first public garden 
seems to have been formed at Montpellier, and there was none 
at Paris in 155S («0- Meantime the vegetable productions of 
fiewly discovered countries became familiar to Europe. Many 
are described in the excellent History of the Indies by Hernando 
d'Oviedo, such as the Cocos, the Cactus, the Guiacum. Another 
Spanish author, Carate, first describes the Solanum Tuberosum, 
or potato, under the name of Papas (<-). It has been said that 
totMicco is first mentioned, or at least first well described by 
Benzoni, in Nova Novi Orbis Historia, (Geneva, 1578) if)- Belon 
went to the Levant soon after the middle of the century, on 
purpose to collect plants ; several other writers of voyages fol*- 
lowed before its close. Among these was Prosper Alpinus, who 
passed several years in Egypt, but his principal work, De Plantis 
Exoticis is posthumous, and did not appear till 1627. He is said 
to be the first European author who has mentioned cofTee (g), 

(m) Pulteney'ft Historical Sketch of the (J) Id. 363. 

Progress of Botany io England, p. 68. («) Id. 378. 

(»)Spveiigel,Historia ReiHerbari»(l6a7), (/) Id. 373. 

i. 345. (^) Id. 331. Comiaui, >i. 25- Biogr. UniT. 

(c) Id. 360. Yet, in the article on RauwoU, a German 
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32. The critical examinalioiioftheaDcients, the establishment 
of gardens, the travels of botanists thus furnished a great supply 
of plants^ it was now required to compare and arrange them. 
Gesner first undertook this *, he had formed a garden of his own 
at Zurich, and has the credit of having discovered the true system 
of classifying plants according to the organs of fructification ; 
which however he does not seem to have made known, nor 
were his botanical writings published till the last centorj. 
Gesner was the first who mentions the Indian Sugarcane and 
the Tobacco, as Well as many indigenous plantsl. It is said that 
he was used to chew and smoke tobacco, " by which he ren- 
dered himself giddy and in a manner drunk (a)." As Gesner 
died in 1564, this carries back the knowledge of tobacco in 
Europe several years beyond the above-mentioned treatise of 
Benzoni. 

33. Dodoens, or Dodonseus, a Dutch physician, in 1553^ 
translated into bis own language the history of plants by Facbs, 
to which he added 133 figures. These, instead of using the al- 
phabetical order of his predecessor, he arranged according to 
a method which he thought more natural. ^' He explains," says 
Sprengel, " well and learnedly the ancient botanists, and de- 
scribed many plants for the first time^" among these are the 
Ulex Europaeus and the Hyacinthus non scriptus. The great 
aim of rendering the modern Materia Medica conformable to 
the ancient seems to have made the early botanists rather 
inattentive to objects before their eyes. Dodoens himself is 
rather a physician than a botanist, and is more diligent about 
the uses of plants than their characteristics. He collected all his 
writings, under the title Stirpium Historiae Pemptades Sex, at 
Antwerp in 1583, with 1341 figures, a greater number than had 
yet been published. 

34. The Stirpium Adversaria, by Pena and Lobel, the latter 
of whom is best known as a botanist, was published at London 
in 1570. Lobel indeed, though a native of Lille, having passed 
most of his life in England, may be fairly counted among our 
botanists. He had previously travelled much over Europe. "In 
the execution of this work," says Pulteney, " there is exhibited, 
I believe, the first sketch, rude as it is, of a natural method of 

naturalist, who published an aocount of his sible that this book of Rauwolf being writ- 
travels in the Levant as early as 1 581 , he is ten in G^erman, and the author being obscure 
mentioned as one of the first qui ait parl^ in comparison with Prosper Alpinos, his^ 
do Fusage de boire du caf6, et en ait d^crit prior claim has been till lately overiooked. 
U preparation avee exactitude. It is pos~ (a) Sprengel, 373. 390. 
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arrangement, which however extends no farther than throwing 
the plants into large tribes, families, or orders, according to the 
external appearance or habit of the whole plant or flower, 
iw'ithout establishing any definitions or characters. The whofe 
forms forty-four tribes. Some contain the plants of one or two 
modern genera, others many, and some, it must be owned, very 
incotigruous to each other. On the whole they are much supe- 
rior to Dodoens^s divisions («)." Lobel's Adversaria contains 
descriptions of 1200 or ISOO plants with 272 engravings -, the 
former are not clear or well expressed, and in this he is inferior 
to his contemporaries ; the latter are on copper, very small, but 
neat {b). In a later work, the Plantarum Historia, Antwerp, 1676, 
the number of figures is very considerably greater, but the book 
has been less esteemed, being a sort of complement to the other. 
Sprengel speaks more highly of Lobel than the Biographic 
Universelle. 

35. Clusius or L^cluse, born at Arras, and a" traveller, like 
many other botanists, over Europe, till he settled at Leyden as 
professor of botany in 1593, is generally reckoned the greatest 
master of his science whom the age produced. His descriptions 
are remarkable for their exactness, precision, elegance, and 
method, though he seems to have 6ad little regard to natural 
classification. He has added a long list to the plants already 
known. Clusius began by a translation of Dodoens into Latin ; 
he published several other works within the century (c). 

36. Cassalpin was not only a botanist, but greater in this 
than in any other of the sciences he embraced. He was the 
first (the writings of Gesner, if they go so far, being in hi^ 

\ time unpublished) who endeavoured to establish a natural order 
of classification on philosophical principles. He founded it on the 
number, figure, and position of the fructifying parts, observing 
the situation of the calix and flower relatively to the germen, 
the divisions of the former, and in general what has been 
regarded in later systems as the basis of arrangement. He treats 
of trees and of herbs separately, as two grand divisionis, but 

' under each follows his own natural system. The distinction 
of sexes he thought needless in plants, on account of their 
greater simplicity ; though he admits it to exist in sonie, as 
in the hemp and the juniper. His treatise on Plants, in 1583, 
is divided into sixteen books \ in the first of which he lays, 
down the principles of vegetable anatomy and physiology. 

(a) Historical Skelcb, p. 102. (c) Sprengel, 407. Biogr. Univ. Pultcncy.. 

(*) Sprengel, 899. 
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Many ideas, says Du Petit Thouars, are found there of whieh 
the truth was long afterwards recognised. He analysed ibe 
structure of seeds, which he compares to the eggs of ani-J 
mals ^ an analogy^ however, which had occurred to Empedocles 
among the ancients. '' One page alone/' the same writ^ oIh 
serves^ '' in the dedication of Caesalpin to the Duke of Tuscanyi! 
Concentrates the principles of a good botanical system 90 weU^ 
that notwithstanding all the labours of later botanists, notbiiig 
material could be added to his sketchy and if this one page 
out of all the wi'itings^ of Csesalpin remained, it would be enough 
to secure him an immortal reputation (ay* CsBsalpia anforlo- 
nately gare no figures of plants^ which may have been among 
the causes that his system was so long overlooked^ 

«S7. The Historia Generalis Plantarum by Dalecbamps, in 
1587, contains 2731 figures, many of which, however, appear to 
be repetitions. These are divided into eighteen classes according 
to their form and size, but with no natural method. His work 
is imperfect and faulty -, most of the descriptions are borrowed 
from his predecessors (6). Tabernssmontanus, in a book in 
the German language, has described 5800 species, and given 
2480 figures (r). The Phytopinax of Gerard Bauhin (Basle, 
1596) is the first important work of one who, in coiijunction 
with his brother John, laboured for forty years in the advance^ 
ment of botanical knowledge. It is a catak)gue of 2460 plants, 
including, among about 250 others that were new, the first 
accurate description of the potato, which, as be informs us, 
was already cultivated in Italy (^Q. 

38. Gerard's Herbal, published in 1597, was formed on the 
basis of Dodoens, taking in much from Lobel md Clusius ; 
the figures are from the blocks used by Tabernsemontands^ It 
is not now esteemed at all by botanists, sit least in this first 
edition J "but," says Pulteney, "from its being well timed, 
from its comprehending almost the whole of the subjects then 
known, by being written in English, and ornamented vrith 
a more numerous set of figures than had ever accompanied any 
work of the kind in this kingdom, it obtained great repute (e). 

(o) Biogr. Univ. Sprengei, after giving an omnium ad Gsrtoerium usqtte exemplar 
iinalysis of the system ofCaesalpin, con- est, p. 430. 
tludes : Ed primi systematis carpologici (Bj Sprengei, 43S. 
kpecimen^ qaod licet imperfectiim sit, inge- (c) Id. 490. 
bit tamen sammi monumenium et aliorum (<0 Id. 45i. 

(«) Hist. Sketch, p. 123. 
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SECt. Ill*— On Anatomit and MEmciNE. 

F'allopias, Bnstachias, and other AoatoiiiisU — State of Jlledicinel. 

39. Few sciences were so successfully pursued in this period 
as thAt of ftnAtomy* If it was impossible to snatch from Vesaliu^ 
the preeminent glory that belongs to him as almost its creator^ 
it might still be said that two men now appeared who, had 
they lived earlier, wotdd probably have gone as far, and whOf 
by coming later, were enabled to go beyond him. These were 
Fallopius and Eustaehius^ both Italians. The former is indeed 
placed by Sprengel even above Vesalius, and reckoned the 
first anatomist of the sixteenth century* No one had tmder^ 
stood that delicate part of the human structuire, the organ 
of hearing, so well as Fallopius, though even he left much 
for others* He added several to the list of muscles^ and made 
some discoveries in the intestinal and generative organs (a). 

40. Eustachiiis^ though on the whole inferior to Fallopiiis^ 
went beyond him in the anatomy of the ear, in which a canal, 
as is well known, bears his name. One of his biographers 
has gone so far as to place him above every anatomist for 
the number of his discoveries. He has treated very well of 
4be teetfa^ a subject little Understood before, and was the first 

4o trace the vena azygos through all its ramiflcations. No 
on^ before had elthibited the structure of the human kidneys, 
Vesalitis' having examined them only in dogs (b). The SGar-* 
city of human subjects was in fact an irresistible temptatiois^ 
to take upon trust the identity between quadrupeds and man,^ 
which misled the great anatomists of the sixteenth century (c)« 
Comparative anatomy was therefore not yet promoted to its 
real dignity, both as an indispensable part of natural history, 
and as opening the most conclusive and magnificent views 
of teleology. Goiter, an anatomist born in Holland, but who 
passed his life in Italy, Germany, and France, was perhaps 

(a) Portali SpreBgel, HUt. de |$ M^de^ living eriminal to the atiatomists, quern l9<« 

cine. , terficimus nostro modo et anatomisamus* 

(6)VoTia\i Sprengel suggests that **nostro modo'^ 

(c) The chur^fa bad a repugnande to pet*- meant by opium ; but this seems to be 

mit the dissection of dead bodies, but Fal- merely a conjecture. Hist, de la Mc^decinci. 

lopius tells us that the Duke of Tuscany iv. u. 

was sometimes' obligiDg enough to send a 
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Syriac, Clialdee and Rabbinical, compared with the Arabic and 
Etliiopic languages, which Angelo Canini, a man as great in 
oriental as in Grecian learning^ published at Paris in 1554. In 
the next year, Widmandstadt gave, from the press of Vienna, 
the first edition of the Syriac veraion of the New Testament (a). 
Several lexicons and grammars of this tongue, which is in fact 
only a dialect not far removed from the Chaldee, though in a 
different alphabetical character, will be found in the bibliogra- 
phical writers. The Syriac may be said to liave been now fairly 
added to the literary domain. The Antwerp Polyglot of Arias 
Montanus, besides a complete Chaldee paraphrase of the Old 
Testament, the Complutensian having only contained the Pen- 
tateuch, gives the New Testament in Syriac, as well as Pagnini's 
Latin translation of the Old (b). 

45. The Hebrew language was studied ^ especially among the 
German protestants, to a considerable extent, if we may judge 
from the number of grammatical works published within this 
period. Among these Morhof selects the Erotemata Linguae 
HebrffiiB by Neander, printed at Basle in 1567. Tremellius Che- 
valier, and Drusius among protestants, Masius and Clarius in the 
church of Rome, are the most conspicuous names. The first, an 
Italian refugee, is chiefly known by his translation of the Bible 
into Latin, in which he was assisted by Francis Junius. The 
second, a native of France, taught Hebrew at Cambridge, SisA 
was there the instructor of Drusius, whose father had emigrated 
from Flanders on the ground of religion. Drusius himself, after- 
wards professor of Hebrew at the university of Franeker, has 
left writings of more permanent reputation than most other 
Hebraists of the sixteenth century ; they relate chiefly to biblical 
criticism and Jewish antiquity, and several of them have a place 
in the Critici Sacri and in the collection of Ugolini. (e) Clarius 
is supposed to have had some influence on the decree of the 
council of Trent, asserting the authenticity of the Vulgate (^0- 
Calasio was superior probably to them all, but his principal writ- 
ings do not belong to this period. No large proportion of the 



(a) Scheihorn, AmiBDitates Literariae, Scaliger (Scaligenna Secunda), who seems 

Xiii. 234. Biogk Universelle. Andres, lix. to have coDceived one of his personal pre- 

iS. Elcbboni, V. 4S5. In this edition the ja4ices against the Franeker professor, and 

Syriac textaloneappeared; Henry Stephens depreciates bis moral character. Simon 

reprinted it with the Greek and with two thinks Brusius the most learned and jodi- 

Latin trai|g]ations» cious writer we find in the Critici Sacri. 

v6) Andres, xix. 49. The whole edition is Hist. Critique da V T., p. 498. Biogr. Univ. 

richer in materials than that of Ximenes. Blount. 

()r) Drusius is extolled by all critics except {d) Clarius, according to Simon knew 
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treatises published by Ugolini ought^ so far as 1 know their au- 
thors, to be referred to the sixteenth century. 

46. The Hebrew language had been early studied in Eng- 
land, though there has been some controversy as to the extent 
of the knowledge which the first translators of the Bible pos- 
jsessed. We know that both Chevalier read lectures on Hebrew at 
Cambridge not long after the queen's accession, and his d^iple 
Drusius at Oxford, from 1572 to 1576 {u). Hugh Broughton was 
ji deeply learned ridsbinieal scholar. I do not know that we could 
produce any other name of marked reputation •, and we find that 
the first Hebrew typesj> employed in any considerable number, 
appear in 1592. These are in a book not relating directly to Hei- 
brew^ Hheses Institutiones Linguse Cambro-Britannicas. But a 
few Hebrew characters, very rudely cut in wood, are found in 
Wakefield's Oration, printed as early as 1524 (b). 

47. The Syriac and Chaldee were so closely related to Hebrew, 
both as languages, and in the theological purposes for which 
they were studied, that they did not much enlarge the field of 
oriental literature. The most copious language, and by far the 
most fertile of books, was the Arabic. A few slight attempts at 
introducing a knowledge of this had been made before the mid- 
dle of the century. An Arabic as well as Syriac press at Vienna 
was first due to the patronage of Ferdinand I. in 1554, but for a 
considerable time no fruit issued from it. But the increasing zeal 
of Rome for the propagation of its faith, both among infidels 
and schismatics, gave a larger sweep to the cultivation of orien-^ 
tal languages. Gregory XHI. founded a Maronite College at 
Rome in 1584, for those Syrian Christians of Libanus who 
had united themselves to the catholic church ^ the cardinal Me- 
dici, afterwards grand duke of Florence, established an oriental 
press in the city about 1560 under the superintendence of John 
Baptista Raimondi -, and Sixtus V, in 1588 that of the Vatican 
which, though principally designed for early Christian Hterature, 
was possessed of types for the chief eastern languages. Hence 
the Arabic, hitherto almost neglected, began to attract more at- 
tention *, the gospels in that language were published at Rome in 
1590 or 1591 -, some works of Euclid and Avipenna had preceded ; 
one or two elementary books on grammar appeared in Germany t, 

HeiMPew bat indifferently, and does HUle very learned, but has the like faalt of deal- 
nore tban copy Monster, wbose observa- ing in rabbinical expositions, p. 499. 
tions are too full of Jodaism, as he eon- (a) Wood's Hist, and Antiquities. In 1574, 
suited no interpreters but the rabbinical be was appointed to read publicly in 3yriac, 
writers. Masius, the same author says, is (6) Preface to Herbert's Typographical 

AutiquitieSp 
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and several other publications belong to the last years of the cen- 
tury (a). Scaliger now entered upon the study of Arabic with 
all his indefatigable activity. Yet, at the end of the century, few 
had penetrated far into a region so novel and extensive, and in 
which the subsidiary means of knowledge were so imperfect 
The early grammars are represented by Eichhorn as being very 
indifferent, and in fact very few Arabic books had been printed. 
The edition of the Koran by Pagninus in 1529 was unfortunately 
suppressed, as we have before mentioned, by the zeal of the court 
of Rome. Casaubon, writing to Scaliger in 1597, declares that 
no one within his recollection had even touched with the tips of 
his fingers that language, exceptPostel in a few rhapsodies ^ and 
that neither he nor any one else had written any thing on the 
Persic (b). Gesner however in his Mithridates, 1558, had given 
the Lord's Prayer in twenty-two languages -, to which Rocca at 
Rome, in 1591, added three mpre; and Megiser increased the 
number, in a book published next year at Frankfort, to forty (c): 



Sect. V. — On Geography. 

Voyages in the Indies — Those of the English — Of Ortelius and others. 

48. A MORE important accession to the knowledge of Europe 
as to the rest of the world, than had hitberto been made through 
the press, is due to Ramusio, a Venetian who had filled respect- 
able offices under the republic. He published, in 1550, the first 
volume of his well known collection of Travels 5 the second ap- 
peared in 1559, and the third in 1565. They have been re- 
printed several times, and all the editions are not equally 
complete. No general collection of travels had hitherto been 
published, except the Novus Orbis of Grynsus, and though the 
greater part perhaps of those included in Mamusio's three vo- 
lumes had appeared separately, others came forth for the first 
time. The Africa of Leo Africanus, a baptised Moor, with which 
Ramusio begins, is among these ; and it is upon this work that 
such knowledge as we possessed, till very recent times, as to 

(a)Eichbora, v. 641. et alibi. Tiraboscfai, bica memiDi.' Sed ilia quam tenoiaf quam 

yiti. 195. GiDguen^, vol- vii. p. 358. exiNa ! de Persica, qeod equidem memiBi, 

(b) Nostra autem memoria, qui eas lin- neqoe ille, neque alias quisqiiam vel >pv 

gaas vel etxpat, qaod aiant, ^AUTvXtt atti- to m^o/uivov.. Epist. ciii. 

gerit, novi nemlnem, nisi quod Postellum (e)Biogr. Univ. arts. Megiser and Rocca. 
nescio qoid maginatum esse de lingua Ara- 
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the interior of that contineDt, was almost entirely founded. 
Ramusio in the remainder of this volume gives many, voyages in 
Africa, the East Indies, and Indian Archipelago, including two 
accounts of Magellan's circumnavigation of the world, and one 
of Japan, which had very lately been discovered. The second 
volume is dedicated to travels through northern Europe and 
Asia, beginning with that of Marco Polo, including also the 
curious, though very questionable voyage of the Zeni brothers, 
about 1400, to some unknown region north of Scotland. In the 
third volume we find the conquests of Cortes and Pizarro, with 
all that had already been printed of the excellent work of Her- 
nando d'Oviedo on the western world. Few subsequent col- 
lections of voyages are more esteemed for the new matter they 
contain than that of Ramusio. (a) 

49. The importance of such publications as that of Ramusio 
i^as. soon perceived, not only in the stimidus they gave to 
curiosity or cupidity towards following up the paths of disco-^ 
very, but in calling the attention of reflecting minds, such as 
Bodin and Montaigne, to so copious a harvest of new facts, 
illustrating the physical and social character of the human 
species. But from the want of a rigid investigation, or more 
culpable reasons, these early narratives are mingled with much 
falsehood, and misled some of the more credulous philosophers 
almost as often as they enlarged their knowledge. 

60. The story of the Portuguese conquests in the east, more 
varied and almost as wonderful as romance, was recounted in 
the Asia of Joam de Barros (1552), and in that of Castanheda 
in the same and two ensuing years ^ these have. never been 
translated. The great voyage of Magellan had been written by 
one of his companions, Pigafetta. This was first published in 
Italian in 1556. The History of the Indies, by Acosta, 1590, 
may perhaps belong more strictly to other departments of 
literature than to geography. 

51. The Romish missionaries, especially the Jesuits, spread 
themselves with intrepid zeal during this period over infidel 
nations. Things strange to European prejudice, the books, the 
laws, the rites, the manners, the dresses of those remote people, 
were related by them on their return, for the most part orally, 
but sometimes through the press. The vast empire of China, the 
Cathay of Marco Polo, over which an air of fabulous mystery 
had hung, and which is delineated in the old maps with niuch 
ignorance of its position and extent, now first was brought 

* ' ' , ■ > • 

(«) Biogr. Univ. - 
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within the sphere of European knowledge. Tlie Portaguese 
had some traffic to Canton, but the relations they gave were 
uncertain, till, in 1677, two Augustin friars persuaded a Chinese 
officer to take them into the country. After a residence of four 
months they returned to Manilla, and in consequence of thar 
reports, Philip II. sent, in 1580, an embassy to the court of 
Pekin. The History of China by Mendbza, as it is called, con^ 
tains all the knowledge that the Spaniards were able to collect 
by these means ^ and it may be said, on comparison with later 
books on the same $ubject, to be as full and ample an account 
of China as could have been given in such circumstances. This 
book was published in IdSd, and from that time, but no earlier, 
do we date our acquaintance with that empire (^7). Maffei, in his 
History of India, threw all the graces of a pure Latin style over 
his description of the east. The first part of a scarce and curious 
collection of voyages to the two Indies, with the names of De 
Bry and Merian as its editors, appealed at Frankfort in 1^90, 
Six other volumes were published at intervals down to 1634, 
Posse vin, meantime, told us more of a much nearer state, 
Muscovy, than was before familiar to western Europe, though 
the first information had been due to England, 

62. The spirit of lucre vied with that bf religion in penetrat- 
ing unknown region9- In this the English have most to boast : 
they were the first to pass the Icy Cape and anchor their ships 
in the White Sea. This was in the famous voyage of Chancel- 
lor in 1653. Anthony Jenkinson soon afterwards, through the 
heart of Russia, found his way to Bokhara and Persia. They 
followed up the dispoveries of Cabot in North America 5 and, 
before the end of the century, had ascertained much of the 
coasts about Labrador and Hudson's Bay, a3 well as those of 
Virginia, the first colony. These English voyages were re- 
<;orded in the three parts of the Collection of Voyages, by 
Hakluyt, published in 1698, 1699, and 1600. Drake, seicond 
to Magellan in that bold enterprize, traversed the circoAiference 
of the world', and the reign of Elizabeth, quite as much as any 
I^ter age, bears witness to the intrepidity and skill, if not strictly 
to the science, of our sailors. For these undaunted navigators 
traversing the unexplored wildernesses of ocean in small i\h 
built vessels, had neither any effectucd assistance from charts, 
nor the means of making observations themselves, or of profiting 
by those of others. Hepce, when we come to geographical 

(a) Biogr. Univ. This was translated into lieye it to be the same wp^lf , but Ipave peyef 
]S}9^1i8b by; IBl. ParVe i^ 1$88; at lea^t I be- seen the origiiial. 
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knowledge, in the proper sense of the word, we Gnd it sur-^ 
prisingly scanty, even at the close of the sixteenth century. 

53. It had not, however, been neglected, so far as a multi- 
plicity of books could prove a regard to it. Ortelius, in his 
Tbeatrum Orbis Terrarum (the Grst edition of which was 
in 1570, augmented afterwards by several maps of later dates), 
gives a list of about 150 geographical treatises, most of thenl 
subsequent to 1560. His own work is the first general atlas since 
the revival of letters, and has been justly reckoned to make an 
epoch in geography, being the basis of all collections of maps 
since formed, and deserving, it is said, even yet to be consulted, 
notwithstanding the vast progress of our knowledge of the 
earth (a). The maps in the later editions of the sixteenth century 
bear various dates. That of Africa is of 1500; and though the 
outline is tolerably given, we do not find the Mauritius Isles, 
while the Nile is carried almost to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
made to issue from a great lake. In the map of America, 
dated 1587, the outline on the N. E. side contains New France, 
with the city of Canada \ the St. Lawrence traverses the country, 
but without lakes; Florida is sufiiciently distinguished, but the 
intervening coast is loosely laid down. Estotiland, the supposed 
discovery of the Zeni, appears to the north, and Greenland 
beyond. The outline of South America is worse, the southern 
parts covering nearly as much longitude as the northern, an 
error which was in some measure diminished in a map of 1603. 
An immense solid land, as in all the older maps, connects Terra 
del Fuego with New Guinea. The delineation of the southern 
coasts of Asia is not very bad, even in the earlier maps of 
Ortelius, but some improvement is perceived in his knowledge 
of China and the adjacent seas in that of the world, given in 
the edition of 1588. The maps of Europe in Ortelius are chiefly 
defective as to the countries on the Baltic Sea and Russia ; but 
there is a general incorrectness of delineation which must 
strike the eye at once of any person slightly experienced in 
geography. 

54. Gerard Mercator, a native of the duchy of Juliers, where 
he passed the greater part of his life, was perhaps superior to 
Ortelius. His fame is most diffused by the invention of a well- 
known mode of delineating hydrographical charts, in which the 
parallels and meridians intersect each other at right angles. 
The first of these was published in 1569; but the principle of 

(<z) Biogr. Univ. 

II. 20 
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the method was not understood till Edward Wright, in 1 599, 
explained it in his Correction of Errors in Navigation {a). The 
Atlas of Mercator, in an edition of 1598, which contains only 
part of Europe, is superior to that of Ortelius ; and as to England, 
of which there had been maps published by Lluyd in 1569, and 
by Saxton in 1580, it may be reckoned very tolerably correct. 
LIuyd's map indeed is published in the Atlas of Ortelius. But, 
in the northern regions of Europe we still find a mass of arbitrary 
erroneous conjecture. 

55. Botero, the Piedmontese Jesuit mentioned in another 
place, has given us a cosmography, or general description of as 
much of the world as was then known, entitled Relazioni 
Universalis the edition I have seen is undated, but he mentions 
the discovery of Nova Zembla in 1594. His knowledge of Asia 
is very limited, and chiefly derived from Marco Polo. China, he 
says, extends from ly^" to 52*' of latitude, and has 22<' of longitude. 
Japan is sixty leagues from China and 150 from America. The 
coasts, Botero observes, from Bengal to China are so dangerous, 
that two or three are lost out of every four ships, but the master 
who succeeds in escaping these perils is sure to make bis 
fortune. 

56. But the best map of the sixteenth century is one of uncom- 
mon rarity, which is found in a very few copies of the first 
edition of Hakluyt's Voyages. This contains Davis's Straits 
(Fretum Davis), Virginia by name, and the lake Ontario. The 
coast of Chili is placed more correctly than the prior maps of 
Ortelius; and it is noticed in the margin that this trending of the 
coast less westerly than had been supposed was discovered by 
Drake in 1577, and conflrmed by Sarmieilto and Cavendish. 
The huge Terra Australis of the old geography is left out. 
Corea is represented near its place, and China with some degree 
of correctness -, even the north coast of New Holland is partially 
traced. The Strait of Anian, which had been presumed to 
divide Asia from America, has disappeared, while a mai^inal 
note states that the distance between those two continents in 
latitude SS"* is not less than 1200 leagues. The Ultra^lndian 
region is inaccurate ; the sea of Aral is still unknown, and little 
pains have been taken with central and northern Asia. But 
upon the whole it represents the utmost limit of geographical 
knowledge at the close of the sixteenth century, and far excels 
the maps in the edition of Ortelius at Antwerp in 1588. 

(a) Montucia, ii. 651. Biogr. Univ. art. Mwcator. 
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Sect. VI. On History. 

57. The history of Italy by Guicciardhii^ though it is more 
properly a work of the first part of the century, was not published 
till 1564. It is well known for the solidity of the reflections, the 
gravity and impartiality with which it is written, and the prolixity 
of the narration^ a fault, however, frequent and not un- 
pardonable in historians contemporary and familiar with the 
events they relate. If the siege of Pisa in 1508 appeared so 
uninteresting a hundred years afterwards, as to be the theme of 
ridicule with Boccalini, it was far otherwise as to the citizens of 
Florence soon after the time. Guicciardini has generally held the 
Grst place among Italian historians, though he is by no means 
equal in literary merit to Machiavel. Adriani, whose continuation 
of Guicciardini extends to 1574, is little read, nor does he seem 
to be much recommended by style. Mo other historian of that 
country need be mentioned as having been published within the 
sixteenth century. 

58. The French have ever been distinguished for those per- 
sonal memoirs of me;i more or less conversant with public life, 
to which Philip de Comines led the way. Several that fell within 
this period are deserving of being read, not only for their relation 
of events, with which we do not here much concern ourselves, 
but for a lively style , and occasionally for good sense and acute 
thinking. Those of Montluc may be praised for the former. 
Spain had a considerable historian in Mariana, twenty books of 
whose history were published in Latin in 1592, and five more 
in 1595 ; the concluding five books do not fall within the century. 
The style is vigorous and classical, the thoughts judicious. 
Buchanan's history of Scotland has already been praised for the 
purity of its language. Few modem histories are more redolent 
of an antique air. We have nothing to boast in England ; our 
historical works of the Elizabethan age are mere chronicles, and 
hardly good even as such. Nor do I know any Latin historians 
of Germany or the Low Countries who, as writers, deserve our 
attention. 
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Sect. VII. — General State of Literature. 

59. The great Italian universities of Bologna, Padua, Pisa, 
and Pavia, seem to have lost nothing of their lustre throughont 
the century. New colleges, new buildings in that stately and 
sumptuous architecture which distinguishes this period, bore 
witness to a continual patronage, and a public demaDd for 
knowledge. It is true that the best days of classical literature 
had passed away in Italy. But the revival of theological zeal, 
and of those particular studies which it fostered, might perhaps 
more than compensate in keeping up a learned class for this 
decline of philology. The sciences also of medicine and mathe- 
matics attracted many more students than before. The Jesuit 
colleges, and those founded by Gregory XIII., have been men- 
tioned in a former part of this volume. They were endowed at 
a large expense in that palmy state of the Roman see. 

60. Universities were founded at Altdorf and Leyden in 
1575, at Helmstadt in 1576. Others of less importance began to 
exist in the same age. The University of Edinburgh derives its 
origin from the charter of James in 1582. Those of Oxford and 
Cambridge, reviving as we have seen after a severe shock at 
the accession of Elizabeth, continued through her reign to be 
the seats of a progressive and solid erudition. A few colleges 
were founded in this age. I should have wished to give some 
sketch of the mode of instruction pursued in these two univer- 
sities. But suflScient materials have not fallen in my way ; what 
I have been able to glean, has already been given to the reader 
in former pages of this volume. It was the common practice at 
Oxford, observed in form down to this century, that every can- 
didate for the degree of bachelor of arts, independently of other 
exercises, should undergo an examination (become absolutely 
nominal), in the five sciences of grammar, logic, rhetoric, 
ethics, and geometry ^ every one for that of master of arts, in 
the additional sciences of physics, metaphysics, Hebrew, and 
some more. These were probably the ancient trivinm and 
quadrivium ; enlarged, perhaps after the sixteenth century, ac- 
cording to the increase of learning, and the apparent necessity 
of higher qualifications. But it would be, I conceive, a great 
mistake to imagine that the requisitions for academical degrees 
were ever much insisted upon. The universities sent forth 
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abundance of illiterate graduates in every age. And as they 
had little inQuence, at least of a favourable sort, either on phi- 
losophy or polite literature, we are not to overrate their import- 
ance in the history of the intellectual progress of mankind (n). 

61. Public libraries were considerably enlarged during this 
period. Those of Rome, Ferrara, and Florence in Italy, of 
Vienna and Heidelberg in Germany stood much above any 
others. Sixtus V. erected the splendid repository of the Vatican. 
Philip II. founded that of the Escurial, perhaps after 1580, and 
collected books with great labour and expense -, all who courted 
the favour of Spain contributing also by presents of rarities (^). 
Xinienes had established the library of Alcala ; and that of Sa- 
lamanca is likewise more ancient than this of the Escurial. 
liLvery king of France took a pride in adding to the royal library 
of Paris. By an ordinance of 1656, a copy of every book printed 
with privilege was to be deposited in this library. It was kept at 
Fontainebleau, but transferred to Paris in 1595. During the 
civil wars its progress was slow (c). The first prince of Orange 
founded the public library of Leyden, which shortly became 
one of the best in Europe. The catalogue was published in 
1597. That bequeathed by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, to 
the university of Oxford, was dispersed in the general havoc 
made under Edward VI. At the close of the century, the uni- 
versity had no public library. But Sir Thomas Bodley had 
already, in 1597, made the generous offer of presenting his own, 
which was carried into effect in the first years of the ensuing 
age (d). In the colleges there were generally libraries. If we 
could believe Scaliger these were good ^ but he had never been 

Ca> Lord Bacon animadTeru (De Cogitatis emolumentwn r De rege et regis iostitutione, 

et Visis) ou the fetters which the universi- I. iii. e. lO. The Boble freedom of Mariana 

ties imposed on the investigation of truth ; breaks out, we see, in the midst of his praise 

and Morhof ascribes the establishment of of royal magnifioenee. Few, if any, libra- 

the academies in Italy to the narrow and ries, eicept those of the universities were 

pedantic spirit of the universities. 1. i. accessible to men of studious habits ; a re< 

6. 14. proach that has been very slowly effaced. I 

{b) Mariana, in a long passage wherein ho have often been astonished , in consider- 

describes the Escurial palace, gives this ac- ing this, that so much learning was really 

count of the library : Vestibule bibliotheoa acquired. 

imposita, majori longitudine omnino pednm (e) Jugler's Hist. Literaria, c. Ui. s. 5. 

centum octoginla quinque, lata pedes tri- This very laborious work of the middle of 

ginta duos, Kbros servat proseitim Gnecos the last century, contains the most ample 

manuscriptos, prnoipuie plerosque vetus- account of public libraries throughout Eu- 

tatis ; qui ex omnibus Europn partibus ad rope that I have been able to find. The Ger- 

famam novi operis magno numero oonfluxe- man libraries, with the two exceptions of 

runt : auro pretiosiores thesauri, ^gni Vienna and Heidelberg, do not seem to 

quorum evolvendorum major eru^tis ho- have become of much importance in ih^ 

minibus facuUas contingerel. Quod enim sixteenth century. 

ex captivis el maxestaie revinciis liter is (</) Wood'sHist. and Ant. p. 932. 
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in England, and there is no reason, I believe, to estimate them 
highly (a). Archbishop Parker had founded, or at least greatly 
enlarged, the public library of Cambridge. Many private per- 
sons of learning and opulence had formed libraries in England 
under Elizabeth ; some of which still subsist in the mansions of 
ancient families. I incline to believe that there was at least as 
competent a stock of what is generally called learning among 
our gentry as in any continental kingdom -, their education was 
more literary, their habits more peaceable, their religion more 
argumentative. Perhaps we should make an exception for Italy, 
in which the spirit of collecting libraries was more prevalent. 

62. The last forty years of the sixteenth century, were a pe- 
riod of uninterrupted peace in Italy. Notwithstanding the pres- 
sure of governments always jealous, and sometimes tyrannical, 
it is manifest that at least the states of Venice and Tuscany had 
grown in wealth, and in the arts that attend it. Those who bad 
been accustomed to endure the license of armies, found a se- 
curity in the rule of law which compensated for many abuses. 
Hence that sort of property, which is most exposed to pillage, 
became again a favourite acquisition -, and, among the costly 
works of art, which adorned the houses of the wealthy, every 
relic of antiquity found its place. Gems and medals, which the 
books of Vico and Erizzo had taught the owners to arrange and 
to appreciate, were sought so eagerly, that, according to Hu- 
bert Goltzius, as quoted by t^inkerton, there were in Italy 380 
of such collections. The marbles and bronzes, the inscriptions 
of antiquity, were not less in request, and the well known word, 
nrtuosiy applied to these lovers of what was rare and beautiful 
in art or nature, bespoke the honour in which their pursuits 
were held. The luxury of literature displayed itself in scarce 
books, elegant impressions, and sumptuous bindings. 

63. Among the refined gentlemen, who devoted to these 
graceful occupations their leisure and their riches, none was 
more celebrated than Gian Yincenzio Pinelli. He was born of a 
good family at Naples in 1538. A strong thirst for knowledge, 
and the consciousness that his birth exposed him to difllcuUies 
and temptations at home which might obstruct his progress, 
induced him to seek, at the age of twenty-four, the university 
of Padua, at that time the renowned scene of learning and of 
philosophy {b). In this city he spent forty-three years, the re- 

(a) Scalig. Sccunda, p. 236. De mon k Paris qaatre-vingts. I do not profess to 
temps, he says in the same place, il y avoit ^ understand this epithet. 
Londres douze bihlioih^ques computes, et (6) Aniniadverterat autem hie noster ; 
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mainder of his life. His father was desirous that he should 
practise the law ; but after a short study of this Pinelli resumed 
his favourite pursuits. His fortune indeed was sufficiently large 
to render any sacriGce of them unreasonable ^ and it may have 
been out of dislike of his compulsory reading, that in forming 
his vast library he excluded works of jurisprudence. This library 
was collected by the labour of many years. The catalogues of 
the Frankfort fairs, and those of the principal booksellers in 
Italy, were diligently perused by Pinelli ; nor did any work of 
value appear from the press on either side of the Alps which he 
did not instantly add to his shelves. This great library was re- 
gularly arranged, and though he did not willingly display its 
stores to the curious and ignorant, they were always accessible 
to scholars. He had also a considerable museum of globes, 
maps, mathematical instruments, and fossils ; but he only col- 
lected the scarcer coins. In his manners, Pinelli was a finely 
polished gentleman, but of weak health, and for this cause de- 
voted to books, and seldom mingling with gay society, nor 
even belonging to the literary academies of the city, but carry- 
ing on an extensive correspondence, and continually employed 
in writing extracts or annotations. Yet he has left nothing that 
has been published. His own house was as it were a perpetual 
academy, frequented by the learned of all nations. If Pinelli 
was not a man of great genius, nor born to be of much service 
to any science, we may still respect him for a love of learning, 
and a nobleness of spirit, which has preserved his memory («). 

64. The literary academies of Italy continued to flourish even 
more than before ; many new societies of the same kind were 
founded. Several existed at Florence, but all others have been 
eclipsed by the Delia Crusca, established in 1582. Those of 
another Tuscan city, which had taken the lead in such literary 
associations, did not long survive its political independence; 
the jealous spirit of Cosmo extinguished the Rozzi of Siena in 
1568. In governments as suspicious as those of Italy, the sort 
of secrecy belonging to these meetings, and the encouragement 
they gave to a sentiment of mutual union, were at least sufficient 

domH inter amplexus parentum et faroilia- porary, or nearly such, is republished in 

riam obseqoia, in urbe deliciarum plena, the Vits illustram Virorum by Bates, 

mililaribus et equestribus, quam musaram (a) Gualdi. Tiraboscbi, vi. 3i4. The ii- 

studiis aptiorc, non pervenlurum sese ad brary of Pinelli was dispersed, and in great 

earn gloris metam quam sibi destinaverat, part destroyed by pirates not long after- 

ideogymuasiiPatavini fama permolus, etc. wards. That long since formed by one of 

Gualdi, Vita Pinelli. This life by a contem* his family is well known to book collec- 
tors. 
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reasons for watchfulness. We have seen how the academy of 
Modena was broken up on the score of religion. That of Ve- 
nice, perhaps for the same reason, was dissolved by the senate 
in 1661, and did not revive till 1593. These, however, were 
exceptions to the rule ; and it was the general policy of govem- 
ments to cherish in the nobility a love of harmless amusements. 
All Lombardy and Romagna were full of academies ; they were 
frequent in the kingdom of Naples, and in the ecclesiastical 
states (a). They are a remarkable feature in the social condi- 
tion of Italy, and could not have existed perhaps in any other 
country. They were the encouragers of a numismatic and la- 
pidary erudition, elegant in itself, and throwing for ever its 
little sparks of light on the still ocean of the past, but not very 
favourable to comprehensive observation, and tending to bestow 
on an unprofitable pedantry the honours of real learning. 
This, indeed, is the inherent vice of all literary societies, ac- 
cessible too frequently to those who, for amusement or fashion's 
sake, love as much knowledge as can be reached with facility, 
and firom the nature of their transactions, seldom capable of 
affording scope for any extensive research. 

65. No academy or similar institution can be traced at this 
time, as far as I know, in France or Germany. But it is 
deserving of remark, that one sprung up in England, not 
indeed of the classical and polite character that belonged to 
the Infiammati of Padua, or the Delia Crusca of Florence, yet 
useful in its objects, and honourable alike to its members and 
to the country. This was the Society of Antiquaries, founded 
by Archbishop Parker in 1572. Their object was the preser- 
vation of ancient documents, illustrative of history, which the 
recent dissolution of religious houses, and the shameful devas- 
tation attending it, had exposed to great peril. They intended 
also, by the reading of papers at their meetings, to keep alive 
the love and knowledge of English antiquity. In the second 
of these objects this society was more successful than in the 
first ; several short dissertations, chieQy by Arthur Agard, their 
most active member, have been afterwards published. The 
Society comprised very reputable names, chiefly lawyers, and 
continued to meet till early in the reign of James, who, from 
some jealousy, thought fit to dissolve it (b), 

(a) Tiraboscbi, viii. 125—179., is so full subject more interesting in its details to the 

on this subject, tbal I have not had re- Italians than to us. Ginguen^ adds very 

course to the other writers who have, some- little to what he found in his predecessor, 
times with great prolixity, investigated a (^) See life of Agard, in Biogr. Brit, and 
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66. The chief cities on this side of the Alps, whence new 
editions came forth, were Paris, Basle, Lyons, Leyden, Ant- 
werp, Brussels, Strasburg, Cologne, Heidelberg, Frankfort, 
Ingolstadt, and Geneva. In all these, and in all other populous 
towns, booksellers, who were generally aiso printers, were a 
numerous body. In London at least forty or fifty were contem- 
poraneous publishers in the latter part of Elizabeth's reign ; 
but the number elsewhere in England was very small. The 
new books on the continent, and within the Alps and Pyrenees, 
found their principal mart at the annual Frankfort fairs. Cata- 
logues of such books began to be published, according to 
Beckmann, in 1554 (a). In a collective catalogue of all books 
offered for sale at Frankfort, from 1564 to 1592, I find the 
number, in Latin, Greek, and German, to be about 16,000. 
No Italian or French appear in this catalogue, being probably 
reserved for another. Of theology in Latin there are 3200, 
and in this department the catholic publications rather exceed 
the protestant. But of the theology in the German language 
the number is 3700, not one-fourth of which is catholic. 
Scarcely any mere German poetry appears, but a good deal 
in both languages with musical notes. Law furnishes about 
1600 works. I reckoned twenty-seven Greek and thirty-two 
Latin grammars, not counting different editions of the same. 
There are at least seventy editions of parts of Aristotle. The 
German books are rather more than one-third of the whole. 
Among the Latin I did not observe one book by a writer of 
this island. In a compilation by Clessius, in 1602, purporting 
to be a conspectus of the publications of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, formed partly from catalogues of fairs, partly from those 
of public libraries, we find, at least in the copy I have exa- 
mined, but which seems to want one volume, a much smaller 
number of productions than in the former, but probably with 
more selection. The hooks in modern languages are less than 
1000, half French, half Italian. In this catalogue also the 
catholic theology rather outnumbers the protestant, which is 
perhaps not what we should have expected to find. 

in Chalmers. But the best accouot is in the the Frankfort fairs, first fell upon the plaa 

Introduction*to the first volume of the Ar- of causing to be printed every fair a cata- 

chsologia. The present society of Antiqua^ logue of all the new books, in which the 

ries is the representative, but after long in- size and printer's names were marked.'^ 

termission, of this Elizabethan progenitor. There seems to be some doubt whether the 

(a) Hist, of Inventions, iii. 120. *' George first year of these catalogues was 1554 or 

Wilier, whom some improperly call Yiller, 1564 ; the collection mentioned in the text 

and olliers Walter, a bookseller at Augs- leads us rather to suspect the latter, 
burg, who kept a large shop, and frequented 
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67. These catalogues, in the total absence of literary joumalSy 
were necessarily the great means of communicating to all the 
lovers of learning in Cisalpine Europe (for Italy bad resources 
of her own) some knowledge of its progress. Another source 
of information was the correspondence of scholars with each 
other. It was their constant usage, far more than in modem 
times, to preserve an epistolary intercourse. If their enmities 
were often bitter, their contentions almost always violent, many 
beautiful instances of friendship and sympathy might be adduced 
on the other side ; they deemed themselves a distinct cast, a 
priesthood of the same altar, not ashamed of poverty, nor 
disheartened by the world's neglect, but content with the 
praise of those whom themselves thought worthy of praise, 
and hoping something more from posterity than they obtained 
from their own age. 

68. We find several attempts at a literary or rather biblio- 
graphical history of a higher character than these catalc^ues. 
The Bibliotheca Universalis of Gesner was reprinted in 1574, 
with considerable enlargements by Simler. Conrad Lycostbenes 
afterwards made additions to it, and Verdier published a sup- 
plement. Verdier was also the author of a Biblioth6que Fran- 
^aise, of which the first edition appeared in 1584. Another 
with the same title was published in the same year by La 
Croix du Maine. Both these follow the strange alphabetical 
arrangement by Christian instead of family names, so usual 
in the sixteenth century. La Croix du Maine conGnes himself 
to French authors, but Verdier includes all who had been 
translated. The former is valued for his accuracy and for 
curious particulars in biography 5 the second for the extracts 
he has given. Doni pretended to give a history of books in 
his Libreria, but it has not obtained much reputation, and 
falls, according to the testimony of those who are acquainted 
with it, below the compilations above-mentioned (a). 

69. The despotism of the state, and far more of the church, 
bore heavily on the press in Italy. Spain, mistress of Milan and 
Naples, and Florence under Cosmo I., were jealous govern- 
ments. Venice, though we are apt to impute a rigid tyranny (0 
its senate, appears to have indulged rather more liberty of writ- 
ing on political topics to its subjects, on the condition, no doubt, 
that they should eulogise the wisdom of the republic^ and, 
comparatively to the neighbouring regions of Italy, the praise 

(«) Morbof. Goujet. Biogr. Univ. 
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both of equitable and prudent government may be ascribed to 
that aristocracy. It had at least the signal merit of keeping 
ecclesiastical oppression at a distance ; a Venetian might write 
with some freedom of the papal court. One of the accusations 
against Venice, in her dispute with Paul V., was for allowing the 
publication of books that had been censured at Rome {a). 

70. But Rome struck a fatal blow, and perhaps more deadly 
than she intended, at literature in the Index Expurgatorius of 
prohibited books. It had long been the regulation that no book 
should be printed without a previous license. This was of 
course a restraint on the fireedom of writing, but it was less in- 
jurious to the trade of the printer and bookseller than the sub- 
sequent prohibition of what he had published or purchased at 
his own cost and risk. The first list of books prohibited by the 
church was set forth by Paul IV, in 1659. His Index includes 
all Bibles in modern languages, enumerating forty-eight edi- 
tions, chiefly printed in countries still within the obedience of 
the church. Sixty-one printers are put under a general ban •, all 
works of every description from their presses being forbidden. 
Stephens and Oporinus have the honour of being among 
these (b). This system was pursued and rigorously acted upon 
by the successors of the imperious CaraOa. The council of 
Trent had its own list of condemned publications. Philip II. 
has been said to have preceded the pope himself in a similar 
proscription. Wherever the sway of Rome and Spain was felt, 
books were unsparingly burned, and to this cause is imputed 
the scarcity of many editions. 

71. In its principle, which was apparently that of preserving 
obedience, the prohibitory system might seem to have untouched 
many great walks of learning and science. It is of course mani- 
fest that it fell with but an oblique blow upon common lite- 
rature. Yet, as a few words or sentences were sufficient to elicit 
a sentence of condemnation, often issued with little reflection, 
it was difficult for any author to be fully secure^ and this 
inspired so much apprehension into printers, that they became 
unwilling to incur the hazard of an obnoxious trade. These 
occupations, says Galluzzi, which had begun to prosper at Flo- 
rence, never recovered the wound inflicted by the severe regu- 
lations of Paul IV. and Pius V (c). The art retired to Switzerland 
and Germany. The booksellers were at the mercy of an Inquisi- 

(a) Ranke, ii. 330. hibited books bere quoted are full of euriouf^ 

(&) Schelhorn, AmobDit. Liter, vii. 98. vjii. information. 
342 and 485. The two dissertations on pro- (c) 1st. del Gran Ducalo, iii. 442» 
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lion, which everyday contrived new methods of harassing them. 
From an interdiction of the sale of certain prohibited books, the 
church proceeded to forbid that of all which were not expressly 
permitted. The Giunti, a firm not so eminent as it had been in 
the early part of the contui7, but still the honour of Florence, 
remonstrated in vain. It seems probable, however, that after the 
death of Pius V., the most rigorous and bigoted pontiff that 
ever filled the chair, some degree of relaxation took place. 

72. The restraints on the printing and sale of books in Eng- 
land, though not so overpowering as in Italy, must have stood 
in the way of useful knowledge under Elizabeth. The Stationers' 
Company, founded in 1555, obtained its monopoly at the price 
of severe restrictions. The Star Chamber looked vigilantly at 
the dangerous engine it was compelled to tolerate. By the regu- 
lations it issued in 1585, no press was allowed to be used out of 
London, except one at Oxford, and another at Cambridge. No- 
thing was to be printed without allowance of the council ^ ex- 
tensive powers both of seizing books and of breaking the presses 
were given to the oflBcers of the crown («). Thus every check 
was imposed on literature, and it seems unreasonable to dispute 
that they had some efficacy in restraining its progress, though 
less, perhaps, than we might in theory expect, because there 
was always a certain degree of connivance and indulgence. 
Even the current prohibition of importing popish books, except 
for the use of such as the council should permit to use them, 
must have affected the trade in modern Latin authors beyond 
the bounds of theology. 

73. These restrictions do not seem to have had any material 
operation in France, in Germany, or the Low Countries. And 
they certainly tended very considerably to ke^ up the usage of 
writing in Latin ; or rather, perhaps, it may be said, they were 
less rigorously urged in those countries, because Latin continued 
to be the customary tongue of scholars. We have seen that 
great license was used in political writings in that language. 
The power of reading Latin was certainly so diffused, that no 
mystery could be affected by writing it ; yet it seemed to be a 
voluntary abstaining from an appeal to the passions of the mul- 
titude, and passed better without censure than the same sense 
in a modern dress. 

74. The influence of literature on the public mind was al- 
ready very considerable. All kinds of reading had become deeper 

(a) Herbert, iii. 1668. 
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and more diffused. Pedantry is the usual, perhaps the inevit- 
able, consequence of a genuine devotion to learning, not surely 
in each individual, but in classes and bodies of men. And this 
was an age of pedants. To quote profusely from ancient 
writers, seemed to be a higher merit than to rival them*, they 
furnished both authority and ornament, they did honour to the 
modern, who shone in these plumes of other birds with little 
expense of thought, and sometimes the actual substance of a 
book is hardly discernible under this exuberance of rich in- 
crustations. Tacitus, Sallust, Cicero, and Seneca (for the Greeks 
were in comparison but little read), and many of the Latin 
poets, were the books that, directly, or by the secondary means 
of quotation, had most influence over the public opinion. Nor 
was it surprising that the reverence for antiquity should be still 
undiminished; for, though the new literature was yielding 
abundant crops, no comparison between the ancients and mo- 
derns could as yet fairly arise. Montaigne, fearless and inde- 
pendent as he was, gave up altogether the pretensions of the 
latter ; yet no one was more destined to lead the way to that 
renunciation of the authority of the former which the seven- 
teenth century was to witness. He and Machiavel were the two 
writers who produced the greatest effect upon this age. Some 
others, such as Guevara and Castiglione, might be full as much 
read, but they did not possess enough of original thought to 
shape the opinions of mankind. And these two, to whom we 
may add Rabelais, seem to be the only writers of the sixteenth 
century, setting aside poets and historians, who are now much 
read by the world. 
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